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THE MYSTERY OF MR. CAIN. 





L 


T was not raining, but everything was saturated. For five days 

it had rained continuously, and to-day the heavy clouds hung 

like a leaden sheet over the earth. Standing by the overgrown rose- 

bush in the corner of the front yard at Cherokee Hall, Ruth Wheat- 
ley looked over the fields of rank cotton surrounding the house. 

“Tt can’t open unless this rain holds up,” she said, speaking 
softly to herself. “Uncle Simon said this morning it had begun 
to shed its fruit. And I believe what is open will sprout in the boll 
as it did the year papa died.” She sighed and, turning away from 
the rose-bush, walked listlessly to the front gate. 

She caught sight of a carriage turning towards the house through 
the grove. She started violently, and the slight tinge of pink which 
a moment before had colored her cheeks and lips slipped away, 
leaving her face as white as the rose which she held drooping in 
her hand. She turned quickly, hurried back to the west piazza, 
and tried the hall door. It was fastened within, and, going to the 
window of the dining-room which opened on the piazza, she pulled 
apart the shutters and peered in. 

“Mammy, Mammy Jinney,” she called, drumming on the pane 
to attract the attention of the old negro woman who stood at a side- 
table busily polishing silver, “please open the door for me.” 

At the sound Mammy Jinney looked up from the cake-basket 
to which she was giving the final polish and, seeing the face at the 
window, called out,— 

“Yes, honey; mammy’s comin’. Jest wait a minute, my lamb.” 
She hurried out as fast as her age and superabundance of flesh would 
permit. As she waddled down the hall a lady and two gentlemen 
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were leaving the carriage at the front gate, where they were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Wheatley. 

“TI see what’s de matter—why Miss Ruthie can’t go ’round to de 
front doah,” the old woman muttered, as she turned into the west 
hall. “Po’ chile, po’ chile; Mammy Jinney never ’spected to see 
you look like dat on yo’ wedding-day.” 

She slipped her fat finger through the iron ring which hung 
suspended from the top of the door by a chain, pulled down the bolt, 
and pushed open the shutter. 

“Thank you, mammy,” the girl said, as she stepped into the hall. 
She made an attempt to smile, but such a poor little smile as it was, 
—only a movement of the pale lips which made her large, dark eyes 
look more pitifully hopeless. She was dressed in a plain pink 
muslin, which, rendered starchless by the damp air of the misty 
October day, clung tightly around her. Placing her hand on the 
girl’s cold arm, the old woman was moved to tears. 

“You're right cold, honey. What made you go out in all dat 
wet and damp? Why didn’t you tell mammy you wanted dem 
roses?” she asked, looking at the bunch of roses, whose blanched 
petals and faint, sickly perfume made her think how like they were 
to the young face above them, so wan and hopeless in its deathly 
stillness. 

“T only went out for a breath of fresh air. The damp will not 
hurt me; you know I never take cold.” 

The talk and laughter of the new arrivals could be heard as they 
came up the front steps.. Ruth placed her hand on the banisters 
and began to ascend the stairs. 

“Mammy, I wish you would ask mamma to send Maggie up to 
my room. [I shall not come down again this afternoon.” 

“Yes, honey, I’ll tell miss direclerly; but you better lay down 
and take a little nap. You ’pear to be powerful tired and beat out.” 

As Ruth disappeared up the stairs Mammy Jinney stepped out 
on the piazza and, looking anxiously up at the sky, muttered,— 

“There ain’t been nary ray of sunshine to-day.” 


Everything was ready for the wedding. Both indoors and out 
the old place had been thoroughly cleaned and brightened. It 
looked just what it was, the country-house of a Southern planter 
whose wealth had long been a thing of the past. The large grove 
of oak and hickory surrounding the house was brilliant with the 
leaves of an early autumn. Here and there through the grove fire- 
stands had been built, and at the foot of each was neatly piled a lot 
of flat lightwood split and cut ready for use. No regular farm work 
had been done on the place during the week. All the “hands” had 
been busy preparing for the approaching wedding. Now they had 
come up to feed the horses and attend to the cattle, so that they 
could return to the quarter, put on their Sunday clothes, and be 
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back at the “big house” in time to take the horses and wait upon the 
expected guests. . 

Within the house everything was in readiness) Mammy Jinney 
had given the final polish to the last piece of silver, and now stood 
looking with smiling satisfaction at the laid supper table, sparkling 
with its array of old glass and silver, when Mrs. Wheatley entered, 
making her last round of inspection. Mammy Jinney followed her 
mistress through the other rooms. In the parlors she stopped to 
wipe a suspicion of dust from the carving under the mantel and to 
wheel a chair or two more exactly in place. Every room was criti- 
cally examined; but when they came to the bridal chamber Mrs. 
Wheatley entered alone. Though Mammy Jinney had not been in 
that room, she knew every piece of furniture it contained. She had 
even gathered the flowers and filled the old agate vases which orna- 
mented the mantel-piece, but when they came to this door, the 
memory of Ruth’s white, still face, with the look almost akin to 
horror in her dark eyes, as she had last seen her that afternoon, made 
the old woman turn back, sick at heart. She could hear the sound 
of men’s voices in the room across the hall, and knew that Colonel 
Baldwin and his “best man,” Mr. Carter, must even now be dress- 
ing. As she passed the door of Ruth’s room at the other end of 
the hall she stopped and listened. Margaret Bryan, Ruth’s school- 
mate, was to act as bridesmaid, and Mammy Jinney had taken her 
to that room on her arrival, more than two hours before. Now 
there was no sound to be heard either of talking or moving about 
—as if the girls had begun to dress. 

“T’'ll not remine you, honey,” the old negro murmured, as she 
turned from the door and walked slowly down the back stairs. 

A few moments later, when Mrs. Wheatley came to the room, 
she found both girls upon the bed. Maggie had fallen asleep; Ruth 
lay gazing at the ceiling with wide-open eyes, so still and rigid that 
her mother at first thought she too was sleeping. 


“Ah, Ruth, you look like a veritable ice queen, and the veil 
completes the illusion,” Margaret Bryan exclaimed, stepping back 
to get a better idea of the effect of the long bridal-veil which she 
had just fastened on Ruth’s mass of short black curls with consider- 
able difficulty. “Why, my dear, you are simply beautiful, more 
beautiful than any picture I have ever seen. But you look so 
entirely unlike yourself. I am afraid Colonel Baldwin will think 
he is marrying the wrong girl.” 

“T don’t feel like myself to-night, Maggie. I have such pecu- 
liar thoughts; such strange ideas come into my head. Do you 
remember, when we saw Henry Irving play Faust, how Mephis- 
topheles would make Marguerite think as he wished? I have felt 
all this evening just as if he were influencing me the same way, and 
when you were fastening this veil on I dreaded to look in the mirror 
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for fear of seeing his horrible face smirking at me over your shoul- 
der. I don’t think I am exactly responsible,” she added, with a 
nervous little laugh. “If I should do anything wrong, Maggie, you 
must remember Marguerite, and not censure me any more than you 
can help.” 

“Why, my darling girl, you couldn’t possibly do anything 
wrong, unless you tripped in your train and tumbled down the steps. 
But I'll take good care you don’t do that, for I shall caution Colonel 
Baldwin against your stumbling propensity.” Then she added, more 
seriously: “You are a lucky girl, Ruth. Half the college girls and 
every old maid in Athens has been trying to catch Colonel Baldwin 
for the last twenty years. To them his handsome house and fortune 
of half a million were the great attraction, but to me they were the 
least good thing about him. Ever since I was a child Colonel Bald- 
win has been my ideal of a noble, generous man. Now he has given 
another proof of his generosity by the way he has settled his property 
on you. I don’t believe one man in a thousand would absolutely 
give half of his property to his wife the day he married her. Hush! 
that must be your mother.” Turning towards the door, she called, 
“Come in,” in answer to the knock. 

The next instant the room was filled by half a dozen young 
ladies, Ruth’s attendants, who fluttered around her with admiring 
congratulations. They had just finished buttoning the bride’s 
gloves when Mrs. Wheatley entered with Colonel Baldwin. Ruth 
did not look up, not even when he took her hand from her mother’s, 
held it warmly between his own, and leaned over her for a moment, 
whispering how happy it made him to see her. Then, as some one 
began to play the Wedding-March upon the piano down-stairs, he 
drew her hand through his arm and led her out. 

Not once during the whole evening did she look at him. Stand- 
ing passively by his side, she allowed him to keep her hand on his 
arm and to hold the handsome bunch of rare flowers he had taken 
so much pains to bring her. It was not until the close of the even- 
ing that she spoke to him directly. As they left the supper-room 
he led her towards the front piazza, but when they reached the door 
she drew back. 

“Don’t go out there.” She shivered. “The wind is so cold.” 

He did not feel the cold, but as he looked at her, so slight in her 
sweeping white draperies, he noticed how fragile she appeared. For 
the rest of the evening he was, if possible, more gently attentive 
than before. 


The last carriage had rolled away. The last guest had gone. 
The negroes, after carefully extinguishing the fire-stands in the 
yards and groves, had gone trooping, laughing and singing, back 
to the quarter. Mammy Jinney had blown out the last light in 
Cherokee Hall and lain down on her pallet in the dining-room more 
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than two hours before. The whole house was wrapped in soundless 
sleep; not even a cricket or locust interrupted the soft swish of the 
wind as it passed through the trees. It was clearing off, and the 
clouds, which had covered the sun like a pall all day, broke apart 
and in fantastic shapes were floating towards the west, drowning the 
frosty brilliancy of the moon as they glided rapidly across it. 

There was a sudden movement in one of the upper rooms of the 
Hall, then a loud, crashing report. Cries of surprise and fright 
followed. Lights flashed all over the house. Doors were opened, 
and men and women gazed at each other in questioning awe. 

“What did it sound like to you?” Stuart Wheatley asked Mr. 
Carter, coming forward from the lower end of the hall. 

“Like a pistol-shot fired in the house. I was asleep,” was the 
reply. 

“T thought so too.” Then he said to Mrs. Wheatley, who came 
and stood by him in the middle of the hall, “Mother, go back; you 
will catch your death o’ cold.” 

“No, no; let me stay, Stuart. Could you locate the sound, Mr. 
Carter?” 

“T think it was in this room,” walking across the hall to the 
room over the front parlor. “Don’t be frightened, Mrs. Wheatley; 
it may have been only the falling of some heavy piece of furniture. 
Must I knock and call Colonel Baldwin?” 

She nodded assent. 

“Colonel! Colonel Baldwin!” he called, rapping loudly on the 
door, “is anything the matter?” 

There was no reply. He looked towards Mrs. Wheatley, then 
knocked and called again. 

A dog at the side of the house barked twice and set up the most 
piteous, blood-curdling howls. The women shivered, and one of 
the frightened children at the other end of the hall began to sob 
hysterically. 

“Must I open the door, mother?’ Stuart asked, placing his hand 
on the door-knob. 

“Yes; open the door and call your sister.” 

He opened the door and called: “Sister! sister! Ruthie! 
Ruthie!” 

There was no response. The moon had gone under a cloud and 
the room was shrouded in a shadowy grayness. The window at the 
side of the room, near the head of the bed, was standing wide open. 
The long muslin curtain, unloosed and blown by the wind, streamed 
straight out across the room. 

“There’s something wrong,” Mr. Carter said under his breath. 
“Get a light, Stuart, and try to keep your mother out.” 

Some one brought a light. Stuart took it and held it above his 
head as they stepped into the room. At the same instant the moon 
burst from under a cloud and, flooding the whole room, showed to 
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them Colonel Baldwin, half fallen from the bed. Beneath him the 
delicate gray of the carpet was dyed crimson by a stream of blood 
which oozed from a bullet-hole in his temple. 





II. 


In April, twenty-one years before this tragedy, Howell Wheat- 
ley looked into the dark eyes of his first-born, which the nurse had 
a in his arms. Seating himself beside his young wife, he 
asked: 

“What must we name our baby girl, darling? Suppose we name 
her for you and call her by her middle name?” 

“No, not for me,” Mrs. Wheatley replied, touching the baby’s 
soft cheek. “I want her given the name which I have always 
wished my mother had given me. I want to name her for her great- 
great-grandmother, Ruth Emanuele. It is such a beautiful name, 
and I have always associated it with a noble, faithful woman—just 
the sort of woman I should like my baby to become.” 

So they called her Ruth, and, a bright, sunny maiden, she grew 
to be the idol of her father’s heart. It was just after she had passed 
her fifth birthday that she was called upon to share her place with a 
blue-eyed baby brother. Then, one by one, other little ones came, 
until, when she was seventeen, only a few days before she was to 
leave home for her last year at boarding-school, she welcomed the 
sixth and last addition to her mother’s little flock. 

Ruth had grown up a handsome girl, tall, slender, and dark-eyed, 
with a mass of soft, silky black curls. Proud as her father was of 
her beauty and popularity, he valued more highly her trusty help- 
fulness. It was his boast that in neither word nor deed had this 
daughter ever disappointed him. She was a thoroughly womanly 
girl “with the intellect of a man,” he often declared proudly. 

When the time came for her to leave home, she begged to be 
allowed to go alone. She had gone back and forth to Athens at 
each holiday so often during the three years of her school life in the 
Meta Telfair College that she insisted it was perfectly useless for 
her father to trouble about going. Her mother was sick and needed 
him much more than she would. It was to be her last year at school, 
and she declared her intention of trying to graduate with the honors 
of her class. She had always been a close student, and stood well 
in her classes; but this year she studied harder than ever, and when 
the Christmas holidays came she wrote begging to be allowed to 
remain at school instead of making her usual visit at the homestead. 
She could study during the holidays if she remained at school, but 
if she came home she would have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to open a book. She had always found, so she wrote, that on 
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her return to school after a holiday it was several days, often a week, 
before she could bring herself to the habit of studying well again. 
So she did not make her usual Christmas visit. All the winter and 
spring she applied herself closely to her books, steadily pushing 
ahead of her classmates until she became their acknowledged leader. 

At a Friday evening reception near the first of May, Ruth 
learned of the defalcation of one of her father’s friends. He was 
a man on whose bond she knew that her father’s name stood for an 
amount which would well-nigh cover his whole property. On the 
next morning the first train carried her home. 

But what a different home it was, the girl thought bitterly. 
Even as she went up the front steps she could see and feel the 
change. It was the first time she had ever come back unaccom- 
panied by her father, and the first she had missed her mother’s glad 
smile of welcome long before she reached the gate. Now the door 
was locked, and she shivered at the hollow sound of the bell pealing 
through the still house. Mammy Jinney, her old nurse, opened the 
door in evident astonishment at seeing her. But she only smiled 
and asked, “Is my father at home, mammy?’ Then she walked 
straight up the stairs and into her mother’s room. 

Howell Wheatley had lost everything; even the handsome old 
house which he inherited from his father had to be given up. The 
only thing left them was a plantation belonging to Mrs. Wheatley. 
It was not a very valuable place, but there was a fine old mansion, 
which, though badly out of repair, Mrs. Wheatley decided to oc- 
cupy for the summer. The doctors had told her that unless she 
could persuade her husband to leave town and take complete rest 
he would have brain fever. 

But it was the last of June before he could arrange to go, and 
they had been in the new home but a week when he returned one 
morning from a walk over the cotton fields, complaining of head- 
ache. Ruth persuaded him to lie down while she bathed his fore- 
head and temples. He fell asleep, and when he awoke had a burn- 
ing fever. That night they called in the nearest doctor, who from 
the first could give them no hope. For three weeks Ruth sat by 
her father’s bed, watching the struggle between the strong man and 
death. He did not want to die. In his delirium he would ery out 
against it, asking who would care for his fatherless little ones, beg- 
ging only to live long enough to place his wife and babies above 
want. But he must drink the cup, be his lips never so unwilling. 

The lines on the face of the dead did not become deeper and 
more fixed than those on the face of that one faithful watcher while 
she stooped to give him her last passionate kiss, then turned and 
led her weeping mother from the room. The girl did not cry. 
After the funeral, when Mammy Jinney took her in her arms, tear- 
fully begging her to place her burdens on the Lord, Ruth turned 
eyes, filled with unutterable pathos, upon the old negro as she 
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answered: “Place my burdens on the Lord? Why did He take my 
father from me? I prayed to Him not to. He was all I had. The 
Lord placed the burden on my shoulders, and now I must bear it 
alone.” 

Towards the beginning of another school-year Ruth received a 
letter from the principal of the Meta Telfair College, offering her 
a position in the school as primary teacher. She showed the letter 
to her mother, explaining how much the salary would help them. 
But Mrs. Wheatley burst into a storm of weeping, accusing the girl 
of selfishness and of wishing to desert her little sisters and brothers. 
It was the only time Ruth ever spoke of leaving home; she folded 
a9 letter away and wrote to her old teacher, declining her kind 
offer. 

There was no school in the neighborhood; but when the time 
came for children to begin school again, Ruth bethought herself of 
an unused store-room in one corner of the back yard, and fitted it 
up with such chairs and tables as could be spared from the house. 
Here she opened a little school for her sisters and brothers and five 
of their neighbors’ children. 

When the school-hours were over and the other children had 
gone home, Ruth would gather her little flock around her and, with 
bags and baskets, go into the fields and pick cotton until the stars 
came out and the supper-bell called them. 

There was a long rainy period in the fall after Mr. Wheatley’s 
death, so long that the open cotton sprouted in the boll and became 
almost valueless. At the end of the year, after the hands and over- 
seer were paid off, there was little money left—too little to carry 
them through another year. Ruth knew that her father had always 
furnished the plantation, buying supplies for the hands and tenants 
whenever they were needed; but she soon perceived that that was 
a thing of the past, and began to practise all sorts of economies. 
When planting-time came, she decided that she and her eldest 
brother Stuart, a boy of about thirteen, must have cotton patches 
of their own. These they planted, hoed, and picked out, Stuart 
even doing the ploughing himself. In this way they worked on for 
three years, and if Mrs. Wheatley ever thought of the wish she had 
made when she gave Ruth her great-grandmother’s name she must 
surely have been satisfied. 

It was in the summer of their third year, just before the time 
for the Athens “commencement,” that Ruth received a letter from 
an old school-friend begging her to make her a visit during com- 
mencement week. She had received these invitations regularly 
every year since leaving school, and nothing had ever been said at 
home about her going. But in this letter Margaret Bryan de- 
manded to know of Ruth whether she had made up her mind to be 
_an old maid, or did she expect some fairy prince to come riding by 
and find her in that out-of-the-way country-place where she had 
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hidden herself? It was this question which set Mrs. Wheatley to 
thinking, and made her decide that Ruth must accept the invita- 
tion. Ruth was old enough to marry, she was very pretty, and, now 
that Mrs. Wheatley began to think of it, she remembered that as a 
girl Ruth had always had plenty of sweethearts and young beaux. 

So the letter accepting Margaret’s invitation was written, and 
Ruth began busy preparations for her visit. It is true, the prepa- 
rations were not extensive, for she could not afford many or costly 
dresses, but they were all sweet-looking and very becoming. Mrs. 
Wheatley was a woman with a great deal of natural taste, and had 
always taken great pleasure in dressing both herself and her children 
becomingly. While she had assisted Ruth in her sewing and dress- 
making, she took great pains to impress on her what an advantage 
it would be to the whole family for her to marry well. Stuart was 
a big boy now, sixteen years old, and some exertion ought to be 
made to give him an education. While as for Daisy, the only other 
girl of the family, her mother sighed heavily as she reminded Ruth 
that she had spent two years at “boarding-school” when she was 
Daisy’s age. So it came to pass, when Ruth kissed her mother 
good-by, that there was an understanding, as distinct as though it 
had been written out and signed before a magistrate, that she should 
make the best of her little visit, and if a man of position and money 
offered himself, no matter what his age or appearance might be, she 
would not treat him coldly or show a preference for one nearer her 
own age simply because he was young or handsome. 

Somewhere in the girl’s memory there may have lurked a hand- 
some boyish face to which her thoughts had wandered regretfully 
during the three busy years which separated her from the old gay 
life. But if so she gave no sign, for Ruth was a reserved girl about 
things which lay nearest her heart; and if, when it was decided 
that she should make this visit, the same boyish face rose before her 
with the memory of a moonlight night when she had walked on the 
school piazza with her hand closely clasped in his and listened to 
words the memory of which was sweet, that dream was followed by 
another which startled her in its vividness, a dream of the glare and 
heat of the boarding-school reception room in May, the dull, sicken- 
ing odor of the honeysuckle blooming on the trellis outside, as she 
looked into that same face now flushed with jealous passion, and 
heard for the first time of her father’s ruin. The thought of it all 
made her faint and sick, and the memory of the repentant letters 
which followed, filled with passionate love and remorse, did not 
take away the sting. If she thought of all this, she thrust it aside, 
just as she had done those same unanswered letters so long ago. 

The second night after her arrival in Athens she attended the 
reception given to the senior class by the chancellor of the univer- 
sity. It was there she met for the first time Colonel Baldwin. On 
their return, she told Margaret of her surprise on first seeing him. 
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“You don’t know how funny he looked to me, Maggie,” she ex- 
claimed, laughing merrily; “as I met you there in the hall, you 
were an ideal ‘beauty and the beast.’ He reminded me of the de- 
scription of ‘Ole Massa,’—‘six feet one way and four feet t’other!” 
she hummed lightly. 

“You may laugh if you please, Ruthie,” Margaret replied some- 
what hotly; “but with all Colonel Baldwin’s ugliness he is a gentle- 
man in the highest sense of the word. I don’t believe there is a 
kinder, warmer-hearted man in the whole State; and I don’t think 
you should laugh at him, for he was quite taken with you and asked 
permission to call on you to-morrow.” 

She turned away from the glass, in front of which she had been 
taking down her hair, and, facing her friend, said more gently: 

“Ruthie, I know Colonel Baldwin is ugly and coarse-looking 
and not very young, for he must be near fifty, but he has a lot of 
money. If I were you and he courted me, I should accept him. 
You know he doesn’t dance, and I saw him watching you the whole 
evening. I am sure he admired you greatly.” 

Ruth made no reply, but changed the subject, and a few mo- 
ments later they turned out the light and went quietly to bed. 
Margaret dropped off to sleep thinking she had vexed her friend by 
speaking too plainly. 

The next day Colonel Baldwin called, also the next, and so on 
through every day during Ruth’s three weeks’ visit. Not a day 
passed that he did not take her riding, driving, or to some place of 
amusement. The day before her return he asked her to marry him, 
and she, remembering her mother’s commands, accepted him. The 
next day he accompanied her home to gain her mother’s consent. 
He begged for an early marriage, and Mrs. Wheatley fixed the day 
during the first week in October. Indeed, Mrs. Wheatley made 
all the arrangements. She even saw that Ruth answered his letters 
promptly. Twice during their engagement, when he came down 
on a visit for a few days, Mrs. Wheatley did\most of the entertain- 
ing, for Ruth seemed silent and preoccupied. Colonel Baldwin did 
not appear conscious of the girl’s change of manner. Perhaps he 
was too much engrossed in his own happiness to notice her pale face 
and want of animation, or perhaps, like many another man, he be- 
lieved that his love and devotion could take the place of youth ‘and. 
good looks. When he was away he wrote her long letters every 
day, and every day or two the mail brought her some present, valu- 
able or pretty, which showed how continually she was in his 
thoughts. 

As time wore on, bringing the wedding-day nearer, every one 
was too busy to notice the prospective bride’s pale face and hollow 
eyes. When Mammy Jinney, Ruth’s old nurse, came up from her 
home in Augusta to be present at “her baby’s” marriage, she re- 
marked on the girl’s changed appearance. But Mrs. Wheatley 
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said that Ruthie was worn out by sewing so continuously during 
the hot weather. It was during his last visit that Colonel Baldwin 
told Mrs. Wheatley of his intention of settling half of his property 
on Ruth the day of their marriage; and in the most delicate manner 
possible he gave her to understand that Ruth was to educate her 
sister and brothers and be of every assistance to the family. Mrs. 
Wheatley was pleased beyond expression, and praised his noble 
generosity on all occasions. Even the children, who at first resented 
the idea of his taking their sister away, began to talk of the ap- 
proaching marriage with childish delight. But Ruth looked for- 
ward to the day with a heavier heart even than had been hers when 
she had followed her father to the grave. 





III. 


The air was frostily crisp, and as the first rays of the October 
sun touched the dew-spangled cotton-fields of the Ramsey planta- 
tion, the owner, Timothy Ramsey, or old man Tip, as his neighbors 
called him, left the house, followed by a motley crowd of cotton- 
pickers carrying bags and baskets. They entered the fields, and, 
after sundry cuffs and kicks of the smaller cotton-pickers and many 
loud-mouthed, oath-thickened directions to the larger ones, old man 
Tip succeeded in getting them to begin the day’s work, and went 
over to his accustomed perch on the top of an adjoining rail fence. 
There he took out his corn-cob pipe, prepared to make himself com- 
fortable and to divide his time between watching the cotton-pickers 
and the public road. 

He would have told you that he watched the cotton-pickers “to 
try to make them niggers and pore white trash work and earn their 
vittles;” and as for the road, “how is a man to keep up with politics 
if he don’t talk and try to learn somethin’ from the people in the 
passin’ wagons? Them men, they been to Augusty. Blame my 
soul, I ain’t never been thar sence Lincoln was "lected and set them 
durn niggers free. I ain’t had time to go nowhars sence then.” 

As he sat on the top of the fence with his heels thrust between 
the second and third rails beneath him, his knees almost on a level 
with his head, and leisurely puffing his long-stemmed pipe; he looked 
across the wide slope of field, white with its open cotton, and bright- 
ened here and there by a bunch of vivid scarlet cotton-leaves de- 
layed by the late frost. A fringe of trees in the bottom below was 
brilliant with the autumn tints of the sweet-gum and tulip, and as 
it wound around and piled up on the hills beyond, it formed a frame 
for a picture brilliant enough to have attracted even the sordid soul 
of old man Tip, had not his eye caught a glimpse of a moving object 
about half a mile up the road. He watched it closely, and as it 
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came nearer he could see that it was a boy of about seventeen or 
eighteen. He was dressed in a rusty, ill-fitting suit of black jeans, 
with an old felt hat slouched over his face. He carried in one hand 
a new tin pail and a small bundle tied up in a red cotton handker- 
chief. When he came within a few feet of Tip the old man 
straightened himself on the fence and said: 

“ Mornin’.” 

“Morning.” 

“You come fur?” 

“Yes; a right smart piece up the road.” 

“Goin’ to Augusty?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Got kin there?” 

“No; I’m going to hunt work.” The boy’s eyes wandered over 
to the busy cotton-pickers. 

“What kind of work kin you do?” Then, as he looked over and 
caught an old hag of a white woman with snuff-streaked, yellow, 
wrinkled face staring at the stranger, he exclaimed, “Bet Conner, 
do I give forty cents a hundred and feed you and your gang for you 
to stand up and stare at the big road? Git back to your work, if you 
don’t want me to come over there and run the last hair-and-hide of 
you out of my cotton patch.” Then, turning back to the boy, “I 
s’pose you wouldn’t stop this side of Augusty?” 

“Tf it was worth my while I would.” 

“T s’pose you wouldn’t pick cotton for a spell?” 

“Tf there was any money in it I might.” 

“T s’pose forty cents a hundred with your vittles and a bed to 
sleep in, if you are a mind to stay overnight, ain’t big pay?” 

“No; it ain’t big pay, but I'll take it.” 

“Then jest hop over and set to work.” He called to one of Bet 
Conner’s gang, a tall, gawky girl dressed in two garments, a wilted 
cracker bonnet and a faded, split calico frock: “Here, Liz; gimme’. 
one of them baskets and that air bag you got on. You can jest light - 
out to the house and tell Shade to give you another bag.” As he 
took the bag from the girl, flirting it in her face, he said to her, 
“Now, you git.” 

He pitched the bag and basket at the boy, climbed back to his 
perch on the fence, and once more began puffing at his pipe and 
staring up.and down the road. But as time passed and no traveller 
came in sight, old man Tip’s love of gossip got the better of him. 
When the boy reached the end of a row nearest the fence and 
stopped to empty his cotton-sack in the basket, Tip asked,— 

“Didn’t hear no news about the murder as you came down the 
road, did you?” 

“No; what murder?” ; 

“Why, the murder that gal up the road committed.” 

“No; I didn’t hear anything about it. Who did she kill?” 
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“That rich man from up the country, Colonel Baldwin.” 

“Colonel Baldwin!” the boy exclaimed almost in a shriek, 
suddenly straightening up and half turning towards the old man. 
Then, as if recollecting himself, he stooped and, pulling his hat 
farther over his face, began busily picking cotton again. 

“Yes; that’s his name. Did you know him?” 

“T’ve seen his name in the papers. He was in Congress once. 
Who killed him?’ He stood with his back to old man Tip, deliber- 
ately thrashing a handful of cotton. 

“Why, it was the gal he had jest married, the Widder Wheat- 
ley’s daughter.” 

Then, removing his pipe from his mouth and settling himself 
more comfortably, “Well, you see, Cout Pegen, he stopped by here, 
middle of the day yistiddy, on his way to Augusty with a load of 
chickens and aigs. Cout ain’t a Christian, and he’s got the durndest 
way of leaving home Sattiday night and travellin’ all day Sunday. 
He says he can save a day and git in town early Monday mornin’ 
and git a better sale for his truck. He stopped by here dinner-time 
yistiddy, which was Sunday, and was tellin’ me all ’bout it. Cout 
says Widder Wheatley sent Miss Ruthie up the country last summer 
for a spell, and when she came back Colonel Baldwin came with 
her, and in a little while it leaked out that Miss Ruthie was goin’ 
to marry him. So this fall they had a mighty fixin’ up for the 
weddin’, and all the folks ’round was talkin’ and sayin’ how strange 
it was fer such a pretty young gal like Miss Ruthie to take a likin’ 
to a settled man like Colonel Baldwin, ’specially when he was as 
fat and ugly as everybody who seen him said he was. Sal Sturley 
had been sewin’ up at Cherokee Hall—that’s what the Widder 
Wheatley calls her plantation. Well, Cout says, Sal came out to 
Flat Rock Church and was a-braggin’ and tellin’ about the hand- 
some presents the colonel had given Miss Ruthie and the family. 
He even give Sal a fine gold breastpin. And Sal told the folks at 
Flat Rock that the Widder Wheatley told her that he was worth 
half a million dollars, and when he married Miss Ruthie he was 
goin’ to make her papers to half of everything he had. They had 
a powerful blow-out when they was married. So many people came 
down with the colonel that some of them had to go up to Lincoln 
Court-House to the hotel to spend the night. The marryin’ come 
off at night, about eight o’clock. Cout says they had a mighty fine 
supper, and after supper, when all the folks had left and everybody 
in the house had gone to bed about an hour or so, there was the 
tarnallest razee in the colonel’s room and a pistol was shot four times. 
And when Stuart, Widder Wheatley’s oldest boy, and the widder 
and all the rest of the people in the house come a-runnin’ out in 
their night-clo’es, they couldn’t make anybody answer, so they had 
to break down the door. Colonel Baldwin was a-layin’ in the middle 
of the room in a big puddle of blood with his head all shot to pieces.” 
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Here old man Tip knocked the dead ashes out of his pipe and began 
slowly crushing between his hands some home-cured tobacco. 

The boy, who had taken his seat on the ground among the cotton 
while listening to the old man’s talk, got up on his knees and began 
nervously pulling at the cotton within his reach. 

“ And the girl—the girl he had married. What became of her?” 

“Miss Ruthie? Well, after she had shot him and heard the 
people a-breakin’ the door down, she jumped out the window in her 
night-clo’es and ran off. And she never took a thing but her wed- 
din’ hat. Cout says it was the hat she was goin’ to wear next day 
a travellin’.” 

“But didn’t anybody follow and try to catch her?” 

“Yes; they tracked her down to the big river, and when Cout 
came across the ferry at sun-up Sunday mornin’ he met some men 
goin’ to help drag for her.” 

“Drag for her? Do they think she’s drowned?” the boy asked, 
startled. 

“They know she’s drowned. She couldn’t swim a lick, and they 
found the batteau turned bottom-side upward on a snag in the 
middle of the big river. You see they think she hurt herself when 
she jumped out that up-stairs window in her night-clo’es, because 
they could trace drops of blood all the way to the river. Cout says, 
when she got to the river before daylight she took old Lawson’s 
canoe—he’s the nigger what poles the flat-boat up to Ferguson ferry 
—and tried to paddle across the river, and got drowned. They 
found her weddin’ hat caught on some bushes up on John Price’s 
island. They’ve looked everywheres for her body, and now they 
are goin’ to drag the river.” 

“What did they do with Colonel Baldwin’s body?” the boy 
asked. 

“The people what come down to his weddin’ jest carried the 
body back up the country to his folks.” 

There was a pause; old man Tip lighted his pipe and began to 
smoke. Presently the boy asked: 

“What becomes of the money? Who will get his money?” 

“That’s just the question I asked Cout, and he said that lawyer 
Sims said all the money would have gone to Miss Ruthie, but now’s 
she’s dead it will go to the Widder Wheatley and her children. His 
folks can’t get a cent.” 

The boy went on with his cotton-picking, and picked down one 
row and back another. As he reached the end and stopped to empty 
his bag he asked,— 

“What do people say made the girl do it?” 

“Crazy; jest plum crazy because her ma made her marry that 
old man. Why, at the inquest the jury wouldn’t even say she shot 
him. Jest said, ‘Came to his death by a gun-shot woun’ in the 
hands of unknown parties.’ Fiddler Jim Roberson that lives up 
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there and tends some of the Wheatley land was the foreman. And 
he jest said he’d set on that jury tel’ jedgment day before he’d bring 
in a verdick against Miss Ruthie. Cout says the men on the jury 
all knew her, and they jest set up and cried like babies. And she 
wuz pretty enough, that’s sure.” 

“Did you ever see her?” the boy asked, starting nervously. 

“Yes; I seen her twice. First time was when she was a school- 
girl, and she was ridin’ horseback from Augusty up to Cherokee 
Hall with her father. The last time I seen her was at Pine Grove 
Church with her oldest brother, Stuart. The family was regular 
highfliers. She was mighty sweet and pleasant spoken, but she 
never went around with any of the young fellows in the neighbor- 
hood. Always went with Stuart or her mother. She had the 
blackest curls and the whitest skin, with cheeks as red as a ripe peach. 
And she was prettier than any picture I ever seen.” 

Although old man Tip watched the road closely all day, hailing 
every passer, he could find no one who was able to give him any 
information later than that he had already received of the terrible 
tragedy which was then the talk of the country. When they went 
to the house for dinner and the boy removed his hat to wash his face, 
old man Tip saw for the first time that his head was bandaged with 
a soiled white rag. Noticing blood on the cloth he exclaimed: 

“Hello! what’s the matter with your head? Been fightin’ ?” 

“No; I jumped down one of those high embankments up the 
road, and I fell on a pile of rocks and cut my head.” 

“What you done for it? Got anything on it?’ 

“T washed it and put some tallow on it that I got from a woman 
up the road.” 

“Take off the rag and let me have a look at it,” he commanded, 
but the boy refused. 

“You won’t take it off for me? Well, I reckon I’ll jest see what 
you will do for my old lady. Shade!” he called to a half-grown girl 
who was crossing the yard with a pail of water on her head, “tell 
your Miss Lenie to step out on the back piazza for a minute.” 

A few moments later a stout, good-natured-looking woman came 
out on the piazza, wiping her hands with her apron. Old man Tip 
told her what the boy had said and asked her to see if the cut did 
not need something besides beef tallow. Without a question she 
made him take his seat on a bench placed along the side of the wall. 
Then she gently removed the soiled cloth from his head, displaying 
a jagged, uneven cut about two inches long over the left eyebrow. 
The cut was much inflamed and caked with tallow none too clean. 
It required a good bathing in warm soap and water before Mrs. 
Ramsey could get it clean enough to satisfy her. Then she sent 
Shade to fetch a certain bottle from the mantel in her room, with 
the contents of which she saturated a soft rag and bound it to his 
head with a clean handkerchief. While his wife was busy Tip was 

Vou. LXITI.—2 
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seated opposite, nodding and winking knowingly at the boy, boast- 
ing of her skill in nursing and of her many other excellencies, in the 
same loud-mouthed way in which he bragged of his horses, his cows, 
his crop,—in short, of everything to which he laid the slightest 
claim. 

That night, as they were walking side by side from the gin- 
house, after weighing and putting up the cotton, Tip yelled out,— 

“What’s your name?” 

The boy started and looked at him without replying. 

“Are you deef? I asked you your name, and you jumped like 
I gin you a lick with my blacksnake cow-whip.” 

“You startled me, and I didn’t understand you,” the boy replied, 
apologetically. “My name is Cain.” 

“First or last name?” 

“Last name,” he answered. 

“Well, I thought I never heard of but two people giving their 
child such an ungodly name as Cain, and them two was Adam and 
Eve. My old lady was asking me after dinner to-day what your 
name was. I told her you never told me and I never asked you.” 

As they went up the back steps he pointed to a room opening 
on the piazza and said: 

“There’s your sleeping-room, Mr. Cain. It’s my son’s room 
when he’s home. I reckon I got about the rottenest chillun of any 
man you ever seen. When the oldest one, a gal, was old enough 
to send off to school, my old lady got her fixed up to go; and the 
boy, he comes next, begun to wheem around the house and say he 
wanted to go too. So we fixed him up. Then the littlest gal, she’s 
the baby, set up a howl because they was all goin’ off and leave her. 
So we jest had to fix up the whole gang and send them off. This 
makes five years they been goin’. Last summer the oldest one grad- 
uated and she wasn’t goin’ back. But when time came for them 
other two to go back, that little gal set up a tune and said she wasn’t 
goin’ ’thout her sister went. Now I reckon we’ll jest have to keep 
the whole gang goin’ till the baby one gets through. Professor 
Wright says to my old lady, they’re all mighty smart and quick, but 
I says to my old lady, they’re about the rottenest chillun in the 
country.” 

The-cotton-picking went busily on. Thursday night Cain told 
old man Tip that he should leave the next morning and push on to 
Augusta, for he feared that if he waited any longer he would be 
unable to get a job. So the next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. 
Ramsey examined his forehead for the last time and decided that 
it was doing finely. It was a lucky thing he was a boy, the good 
woman said; if he had been a girl such a scar would ruin his looks. 
As he was leaving she thrust a bundle of luncheon into his hand, 
saying it wasn’t much, but such as it was he might eat it when 
dinner-time came. She begged him if he ever came their way again 
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to stop tosee them. Old man Tip followed him to the road in hopes 
of seeing and talking to some traveller before he went with his hands 
to the field. All the cotton in the fields on the road had been picked, 
and to-day, much to the old man’s disgust, they had begun to clean 
out the field back of the house, beyond sight and sound of the public 
road. 

“They ain’t never found that pore gal’s body yet,” Tip said, as 
Cain halted for an instant on reaching the road. “Old Jeremiah 
Wells and Cow Welch was tellin’ me yistiddy that they said if they 
didn’t find it by to-morrow night they wouldn’t drag no more. But 
I says if they find it now it will be on some of them islands down 
the river. It don’t stand to reason it’s goin’ to stay under water this 
long, goin’ on two weeks.” Holding out his hand as the boy made 
a move to go, he added, “ Well, good-by, if you will go. Don’t you 
know nobody in Augusty?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, I hope you will get a good place and do well.” After 
they had shaken hands and the boy had gone a little distance down 
the road, Tip called after him: 

“When you git to Augusty and do well, don’t you be a durn 
fool like all the boys round here what goes there. After they git 
a job and spruce up a little they won’t speak to folks they been 
raised up with. Feel so fine in their store clo’es, thovgh they ain’t 
got enough money in their pocket to buy my old bay mare one 
square feed.” 





IV. 


“Yes; we do want a man. We want a porter; but I don’t think 


you are heavy enough for the job.” The speaker was a young man, 


and spoke regretfully as he looked at the boy who had approached 
him. The boy was the one who had left the Ramsey plantation at 
sunrise on the previous day. He wore a new coat, however, and 
altogether presented a neater and more respectable appearance than 
he did then. 

“T don’t think you are strong enough to do our lifting.” They 
were standing in front of a grocery store, and, pointing to a barrel 
of flour, the young man said,— 

“Can you lift that barrel of flour?” 

“No, sir; I don’t think I can.” 

“T thought not. Yet our porter lifts heavier things than that 
all day long. You have been sick, too, haven’t you?” glancing at 
the boy’s face, which looked pale and haggard even through the 
sunburn. 

“Yes, sir; I have been right sick. I hurt my head awhile 
back.” 
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“You couldn’t do our work—and I am sorry, too. I came to 
this town to hunt a job, and without knowing any one, so I know 
what it is. But I persevered, and when I got a job I stuck. You 
see to-day I am half owner of this store, while ten years ago, like 
you, I walked the streets hunting a place. I always like to help a 
young fellow whenever I can. But you mustn’t give up. There 
are vacancies in town, and if you keep on trying Tom, Tom!” 
He stepped to the door and called to a young man who had just 
passed. 

“Hello, Jack. Did you call me?’ said Tom Phelps, a tall, 
handsome young man, as he turned and came back. 

“Yes. Didn’t you tell me you were on the lookout for a good 
boy 9”? 

“Yes. I want an office boy. I sent the fellow we had to carry 
a note to Green Street yesterday in a hurry. He was gone three 
hours. And—would you believe it?—when I spoke to him about 
it he gave me some slack. I just kicked him out, and now I want 
another before my partner comes back. You see he is so con- 
founded easy-going, he might feel called upon to try that same little 
devil again.” 

“Where has he gone?” 

Mr. Phelps nodded back, as though indicating something up the 
street, and, shrugging his shoulders, replied: 

“To see about that dragging business—though he didn’t say he 
was going there. Told me he was going to take a little run up to 
Knoxville. Poor fellow! I suppose he found it impossible to keep 
away.” 

“How did he take it, Tom?’ 

“Horribly; horribly.” Both men were silent for a moment, 

apparently thinking. Then Jack Young said, as though remember- 
ing: 
“T called you back, Tom, to ask you about this young fellow 
here,” indicating with a nod of his head the boy, who stood a little 
behind them. “He wants a job. You see, he is not heavy enough 
to do our porter’s work, so I thought perhaps you might like to get 
him in your office.” 

“Yes? He is taller than the last fellow, but he doesn’t look any 
older. How old are you,—fifteen or sixteen?’ He looked at the 
boy attentively. 

“Seventeen, sir.” 

“Suppose you take off your hat. I never like to employ any 
one without seeing his face,” he explained to Mr. Young. 

The boy removed his hat. His hair had been cut even closer 
than when he left Ramsey’s, and the wound on his forehead, not 
thoroughly healed, was startlingly vivid and distinct. 

“That’s an ugly scar. How did you get it?’ Mr. Phelps asked, 
suspiciously. 
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“T fell and hurt my head on some rocks,” the boy replied, flush- 


Sag He told me before I called you in, Tom, that he had a fall and 
hurt his head,” Mr. Young said, as though he wished to prove that 
the boy had not intended to conceal the disfiguring mark. 

“What sort of work have you ever done?” Mr. Phelps asked, 
addressing the boy again. 

“T have never done anything but go to school and work on a 
farm, sir.” 

“Ah, I see. Can you write? I mean, how far have you been 
in your books?” 

“T have been through the high school.” 

“Tn this State?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, come to my office, and I will see what you can do.” 
Then to Mr. Young, as they left the store together, “Ill see you 
later and let you know about him.” 

They walked a short distance up the street, then, turning into 
an open doorway, went up a flight of steps and through a long pass- 
age, on one side of which were numerous doors, each bearing the 
name of the occtpant of the office. At the lower end of the passage 
Mr. Phelps opened a door and led the way into a large room. It 
was furnished with three desks, a large table in the centre, several 
chairs, and a number of law-books ranged around the walls on open 
shelves. 

“This is my office. I suppose Mr. Young told you I was a 
lawyer,” Mr. Phelps said, seating himself at a table and looking 
through a mass of papers. Selecting a letter, he handed it to the 
boy, saying, “Take this over there,” indicating the smallest of the 
three desks, “and let me see how quickly you can copy it; here are 
some pens,” pushing a rack filled with pens across the table towards 


The boy selected a small stub, went to the desk, and wrote busily 
for a few minutes; going over to the other desk, he used the blotting 
pad, and then, bringing his letter and the copy, handed them to Mr. 

elps. 

“Very well done,” the young man said, examining the letter in 
some surprise; then, turning and looking at the boy, “We will pay 
you twelve dollars a month. We only paid those other fellows eight 
and ten dollars, but as you seem to be able to do better work, I will 
promise you twelve. Of course, you will have to attend to the office, 
clean it up, and make up a fire in the morning before we come. I 
get here at nine o’clock sharp. My partner comes twenty minutes 
or half an hour earlier. You will have an hour for dinner, and we 
will not require you to stay after half-past six or seven in the even- 
ing. You see our names on the door there, Ridge & Phelps. I’m 
the last one, Phelps,—Thomas S. Phelps. My partner, Mr. Ridge, 
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is away at present on business. He may return this afternoon, pos- 
sibly not until next week.” 

Then, opening a drawer of the table, he took out a large en- 
velope which he directed and sealed, after looking through it as 
though to make sure of the contents. 

“You said you didn’t know much about Augusta. Do you know 
where the Court-House is?” 

“Yes, sir; I have seen it.” 

“Well, you can find the ordinary’s office, I suppose. Take this 
package there and give it to the ordinary or one of his clerks. There 
will be no answer, so you need not wait.” 

The boy took the papers, picked up his hat, and left the office 
without a word. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Phelps had begun to think of closing 
up for the night, when the office door opened and Gordon Ridge 
walked in. 

“Hello, old fellow, is that you?’ Tom Phelps exclaimed in 
pleased surprise. “I am glad to see you back. I began to think 
you would not turn up until Monday.” 

“Yes; I thought I had best come back to-night.” Putting his 
hat on the table, he went over to the fireplace, and stood with his 
arm resting on the mantel. “I wanted to look up two or three 
points on Willets’s case before it came up on Monday. Besides, 
there was nothing more I could do up there.” With a suppressed 
sigh, he turned his face away and stared moodily into the fire. 

Mr. Phelps watched him for several minutes in silence as he 
stood staring at the fire, unconscious of everything around him. It 
had gradually grown dark out-of-doors, until every ray of daylight 
had disappeared, the electric lights coming on so gradually that 
Mr. Phelps had not been conscious of the change. As he turned 
from contemplating his partner’s face he noticed the lights and re- 
membered his new office boy. The boy was seated in front of his 
desk in the corner on a high stool, with his head buried in his hands, 
as though he were asleep. 

“Hello, you boy there!” he called. “You may straighten up 
your desk and go. It is after six. And, by the by, you did not tell 
me your name.’ 

The boy started up at the sound of Mr. Phelps’s voice, slipped 
down from his stool, and began to put into his desk the papers he 
had been copying. At Mr. Phelps’s last question he turned and 
said hesitatingly: 

“You must excuse me, sir; I forgot that you did not know. My 
99 





name is 

“Great God!” Mr. Ridge cried, turning excitedly; taking a step 
towards the boy, he stared wildly at him. The boy’s thin face be- 
came deathly pale, and the purplish red scar on his forehead shone 
more vividly distinct. Recovering himself, and without noticing 
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his partner’s surprised, puzzled face, Mr. Ridge turned back to the 
fire, asking indifferently,— 

“What did you say your name was?” 

“Cain, sir.” The boy replied in a voice so choked that it 
sounded hoarsely sullen. He picked up his hat, glanced at Mr. 
Phelps, and almost fled from the room. 

“That’s a new boy I hired to-day, Gordon,” Mr. Phelps said, still 
regarding his partner with a puzzled expression. “The other fellow 
became so slow and impudent that I got rid of him. Jack Young 
recommended this fellow. He writes a beautiful hand and seems 
very quick. I think he will suit us.” 

“T daresay he will,” Mr. Ridge replied, absently. “He has a 
terrible scar on his forehead.” 

“He had a fall, he says.” Watching his partner’s face, he asked 
hesitatingly, “How are things up the road? Have they discovered 
anything new?” 

“No; nothing, Tom.” He drew up a chair, took his seat, and, 
gazing into the fire, went on in a hard, mechanical voice: “They 
have dragged from where the boat was found overturned to about 
half a mile below the mouth of Little River. Every one says it is 
useless to try any longer, as the body must have risen days ago. 
Now, the only thing to be done is to search the banks and low 
grounds. It is horrible, Tom. Think of Ruthie—Ruthie——” 
He buried his face in his hands, sat with his elbows resting on his 
knees, and sobbed aloud. 

“Gordon,” Mr. Phelps said after a few moments, going over 
and laying his hand on his partner’s shoulder, “you must go home. 
You are tired out and completely unnerved.” Then, with unsteady 
voice, as he wiped away the sympathetic moisture from his own eyes, 
“Try to control yourself, old fellow. I fear you will make yourself 
sick.” 

After a time the young man’s sobs became less convulsive, then 
ceased altogether. He wiped his eyes, got up, and stood by the 
mantel. 

“Yes, I think I shall go, Tom. I suppose I am nervous, for 
to-night when that boy spoke to you I imagined it was her voice that 
answered.” 

“Well, he has got a womanish sort of voice,” Mr. Phelps ad- 
mitted, understanding for the first time Mr. Ridge’s strange be- 
havior. He laughed nervously and, glad to change the subject, 
said: “You frightened him thoroughly. Indeed, so much that I 
am afraid he will not turn up Monday morning. Come, it is rather 
late; we had better be going.” 

Mr. Phelps put on a soft felt hat and drew the brim down over 
his eyes. A few moments later, as they stopped at the foot of the 
steps to light their cigars, he said,— 

“Stuart promised to telegraph me in case anything should occur.” 
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V. 


The bells were ringing, and crowds of people, both white and 
black, were moving towards the church. It was just cold enough for 
the ladies to feel the need of their new winter wraps, and just damp 
and cloudy enough to make them fear a wetting. . 

Cain, the office boy of “Ridge & Phelps, Attorneys-at-Law,” 
walked leisurely up Broad Street and turned out Marbury towards 
South Boundary. He looked about him, and seemed as perfectly 
at home as though he had been brought up in Augusta, instead of 
having entered it for the first time less than forty-eight hours be- 
fore. Three or four squares before reaching South Boundary he 
turned into a lane, hardly more than an alley, on each side of which 
was a row of small wooden houses, all occupied by negroes. There 
was a neat-looking young brown-skinned woman coming out of the 
second yard from the corner. As she approached Cain he looked 
at her keenly. As she was about to pass him, he hesitated and 
asked,— 

“Can you tell me if there is an old woman named Jinney who 
lives around here?” 

“Do you. mean Aunt Jinney Wheatley, sir?’ the woman in- 
quired, respectfully. 

“T don’t know whether her name is Wheatley or Jones. I only 
know her name is Jinney and she does washing.” 

“This is the one, sir. Her name is Jinney Wheatley and she is 
the best washer in town. Yes, sir; I know where she lives. I’m 
her niece. She lives in the last house on this side of the alley.” 
Stepping out in the middle of the street, she pointed to a little house 
at the other end of the row. 

“Ts she at home, do you know?” 

“T reckon she is, sir. I haven’t seen her go by to church, and 
there is smoke comin’ out of the chimney. She went up the country 
a spell back to see our old white folks, but she come back las’ 
Friday.” 

“Thank you for showing me the place,” Cain said as he walked 
on towards the house. 

There was a little negro boy eight or ten years old sitting in the 
door, teasing a terrier puppy. Cain stopped at the gate and spoke 
to him. 

“Hello there. Is your mother at home?” 

“TI ain’t got no mammy. She’s done daid. But my gran’- 
mammy’s here. Gran’mammy! Gran’mammy!” the boy yelled; 
“here’s a white boy at the gate axin’ fer yer.” 

Mammy Jinney made her appearance at the door and looked 
curiously at the stranger. 

“Good-mornin’, sir,” she said, dropping him a courtesy; “did you 
want to see me?” 
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“Yes,” he replied. He stood with his arms crossed on the top 
of the fence and his hat pushed back, giving the old woman a full 
view of his face. “I wanted to see you about doing some washing.” 

“Well, I never does any reg’lar washin’,” the old woman replied 
doubtfully. “That is to say, I never does any reg’lar fam’ly washin’. 
I takes in fine clo’es and shirts for some people who knows me and 
is very perticler. What sort do you want done, sir? Is it shirts?” 

“Yes, white shirts.” Then he asked, “Can you give me a drink 
of fresh water?” 

“Well, I ain’t got none that is exactly fresh, sir. But this little 
nigger can mighty soon fetch you some. Here, John Henry.” 
Stepping inside the door, she brought out a half-filled water-bucket 
and, emptying the contents into a chicken-trough standing near, 
handed it to the boy. “You go down to the pump and git a bucket 
of water for this gen’’man, quick.” 

After the boy had gone a little distance down the street, Cain 
stepped inside of the gate and spoke to the old woman. 

“My God A’mighty!” the old woman screamed, clutching the 
side of the door and staring at him wildly. 

The little negro came running back in alarm. 

“What de matter? Gran’mammy, what de matter?” he called. 

Mammy Jinney recovered herself and stopped him just before 
he reached the gate. 

“Whar’s dat bucket o’ water I done sarnt you to bring dis gen’l’- 
man? Ain’t nothin’ the matter ’cept one o’ dem rheumatic pains 
done struck me and mos’ made me fall on de flo’. You make tracks 
and fetch dat fraish water to the gen’!’man, you little limb ob Satin, 
you!” 
Then as the little negro turned and went back, she said, loud 
enough for him to hear: 

“If you'll des’ step in de house, sir, so I kin set down for a 
spell, I'll des talk to you "bout youah washin’.” 





VI. 


“Well, I must say, Phelps, you have about the strangest man 
for a partner I ever came across. Most men would have done every- 
thing in their power to keep their names from being mixed up in 
this Baldwin-Wheatley affair, while Ridge seems to be working just 
the other way.” Mr. Randolph Perry flipped the ashes from the 
end of his cigar and continued to smoke, leaning back comfortably 
in his chair. 

The three young men, Frank Alston, Randolph Perry, and Tom 
Phelps, were seated around the office fire of “Ridge & Phelps,” with 
chairs tilted back and cigars in their mouths, discussing the various 
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subjects of the day. The conversation gradually drifted around to 
the much-talked-of murder, and Perry expressed himself as to Gor- 
don Ridge’s connection with the affair. Mr. Phelps turned a little 
uncomfortably in his chair. He knew Ridge better than any one 
else, he knew his whole connection with the affair, and he did not 
relish the idea of hearing him criticised in his own office. 

“T don’t know what you mean by Gordon’s working the other 
way, Perry,” he said a trifle tartly. 

“Why, that’s precisely what he’s doing, Phelps—posing before 
the world as a faithful old lover. What made him go up there 
again? He must know people will talk about it.” 

“Stuart Wheatley telegraphed him when they found the body, 
and he went up there as a friend of the family. Had his father been 
alive he would have gone. Mr. Ridge and Mr. Wheatley were 
always the warmest friends, and I don’t see why the world should 
gossip about Gordon’s going up there.” 

“Rumor does not say Gordon is only a friend of the family, 
Tom,” Frank Alston remarked quietly. 

“What does it say? I know the Wheatleys and Ridges were 
always friends. Why, the first time I ever went to Mr. Wheatley’s 
I went with Gordon. We were little fellows, and I remember Gor- 
don ran over every place and acted pretty much as he did at home. 
You know all that, Frank.” 

“Yes, I know that’s true, for we three and Will Ellis were to- 
gether all the time, and I know even as little boys we always teased 
Gordon about Ruth. I looked upon them as sweethearts, and 
thought perhaps it would end in something more serious when they 
grew up. When I went off to Washington and Lee, and you and 
Gordon to the university, I didn’t hear much about it until the sum- 
mer after we were graduated. Then Mr. Wheatley had broken all 
to pieces and moved up the country, and I heard that Gordon and 
Miss Ruth had had a split and did not speak. Now I hear that they 
made it up and she threw him over last summer for Colonel Bald- 
win’s money.” 

“That’s a lie,” Mr. Phelps said emphatically. “She never spoke 
to him after they left school. And I know Gordon hadn’t seen her 
for more than two years. She never would have thrown him over 
for any man’s money.’ 

“T don’t know about that, Phelps,” Perry objected. “TI have 
never seen a woman whom I would be willing to tempt with too 
much money. They all love it, and will marry for it every time 
they get a chance. But I don’t understand the girl’s killing Colonel 
Baldwin in the manner she did, unless she was crazy.” 

“Yes, I believe she was crazy, if she murdered him.” 

“Tf she murdered him!” Alston exclaimed. 

“Yon don’t mean to say, Phelps, that you, a lawyer, with all the 
evidence before you, doubt that she killed him? Why, man, it was 
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cold-blooded, premeditated murder. She must have had that pistol 
hidden for days. Her brother said he had missed it for more than 
a week,” Perry said, looking at Phelps in astonishment. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Perry,” Phelps said earnestly, having 
thrown his cigar in the grate; “you never knew Ruth Wheatley. 
Knowing her as I did, I am inclined to say with that cranky old 
foreman of the jury at the inquest, ‘I wouldn’t believe Miss Ruthie 
committed murder;—no, not if I had seen her do it with my own 
eyes.’ ” 

“Well, if she didn’t do it, who did? What is your theory?” 
Perry asked. 

“T have no theory. I have no reason whatever; it is simply 
intuition; and I say again, having known the girl from childhood 
to womanhood, that she was positively incapable of committing the 
deed.” With this he brought his fist down vehemently on the arm 
of his chair. “Of course, Perry, you, a stranger, knowing nothing 
about Miss Ruth, with the evidence dead against her and not the 
slightest clue pointing any other way, think this belief of mine 
simply preposterous.” 

“Well, I must acknowledge, Phelps,” Perry replied, “I never 
should think you would have allowed your heart to run so completely 
away with your head. But since you don’t believe she killed Colonel 
Baldwin, why do you think she ran away? Or perhaps you think 
she did not run away? Maybe some one stole her?” 

“Oh, no; I believe she ran away,” Phelps answered. “You see, 
they tracked her to the river. That was positive proof.” 

“To me, Tom, that proof is not more positive than the proofs 
that she did the murder,” Perry said, smiling satirically. “If I 
believed she did not do the killing, then I would as soon believe 
somebody ran off with her, and those were not her tracks found lead- 
ing to the river. Suppose some one suggested that Ridge killed 
Colonel Baldwin and stole——” 

“Come, don’t start up anything like that,” Alston exclaimed. 

“Of course, I don’t believe any such nonsense, Frank, but since 
Phelps preferred some wild romantic ideas to the evidence of facts, 
I thought I would try romance for a while. You know men have 
been known to kill their rivals and steal their sweethearts.” 

“In case such an accusation was brought against Gordon,” 
Phelps replied, “I would prove an alibi for him. His mother was 
not at home at the time, so I considered it best to invite myself to 
spend the night with him; and I was with him from the afternoon 
before the wedding until we got the news of the murder.” 

“You surely didn’t think you would be called upon to prove his 
whereabouts?” Perry asked, looking at Mr. Phelps in surprise. 

“No, not that; but I thought it would be best that he should not 
be alone, though I really don’t think Gordon is a man likely to 
commit suicide.” 
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“But why should he have been so hard hit, Tom? You say 
there had never been anything serious between him and Miss 
Wheatley.” 

“No; I did not say there had never been; I said not during the 
last three years.” 

— ; when was it, then? Were they ever engaged?” Alston 
asked. 

“Yes; for one week, while they were both in Athens at school.” 

“What broke it up?’ Perry asked. 

“T hardly know. I would have to go through the whole thing 
to make you understand and see just how it was.” Phelps got up, 
stirred the fire, and put on a fresh supply of coal. 

“Suppose you do, Tom. Perhaps then we would better grasp 
Gordon’s position and your idea about things. For, to be honest, 
old fellow, you don’t appear particularly fortunate in making your- 
self understood this morning,” Alston suggested. 

They all lighted fresh cigars. With his back to the fire, Phelps 
stood facing the other two, smoked a few minutes, and then took his 
seat again. 

“I don’t believe Gordon would object, now that Miss Ruth is 
dead; and, as you say, you might better understand his motives. 
Still, I wouldn’t like it to be talked about town and get to his ears, 
you understand.” 

“Certainly not,” Perry assented, and Alston looked at Tom, 
nodded, and continued.to smoke. 

“You know, Frank, Gordon and I roomed together the whole 
time we were in college and at the law school. Every Friday night 
we went to the receptions at the Meta Telfair College, as did every 
fellow in college who knew a girl and could get an invitation. Gor- 
don and I never were rivals, because he was always in love with 
Ruth and I was in love with all the girls except Ruth. To tell the 
truth, Gordon and I had always intended to be law partners, and 
I knew enough about him to feel sure that if I ever interfered be- 
tween him and Ruth it would be an end of our partnership, for he 
would never have forgiven me. 

“While he was coming from one of these receptions, the fellows 
guyed Gordon about his absent-mindedness. He seemed perfectly 
incapable of listening or of replying to what we said. I had some 
idea as to the cause, for I had seen him take leave of Miss Ruth at 
the foot of the stairs, and stand gazing after her until the negro 
butler reminded him that the bell had been rung and he must shut 
up the house for the night. When we reached our room I asked 
him about it, and soon found out that Miss Ruth had promised to 
marry him as soon as he was admitted to the bar. 

“T have read of people being deliriously happy, but that fellow 
came as near it as anybody I wish to see. I remember lying in bed 
and watching him as he sat at the window looking towards.the house 
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which held Ruth. I began to speculate as to what they said to each 
other, and finally I asked Gordon if he kissed her. ‘Only once, 
Tom,’ he replied; ‘but then I held her hand most of the time, and 
once when everybody else left the piazza I put my arm around her 
and she leaned on me. I had no idea a girl had such soft cheeks. 
Her cheek is softer and smoother than velvet.’ He could remember 
all this, but when I asked him what he had said to her, how he had 
asked her, he could not remember a word that either of them had 
said.” Phelps turned towards Alston, adding half-smilingly, “ Don’t 
laugh, Frank. All this coming from any other fellow than Gordon 
would be mere bosh. But you know Gordon Ridge never acts 
foolishly.” — 

“T was not thinking of Gordon. I was thinking what an amount 
of cheek you must have had, and what surprises me is that Gordon 
did not knock you down. But go on with your tale; I'll not inter- 
rupt you again.” 

“Knock me down? Why, my dear fellow, I don’t believe any- 
thing I could have done that night would have made Gordon angry. 
He didn’t sleep a wink,—didn’t even come to bed. The next day 
he wrote to Ruth and smuggled the letter to her by bribing the 
chambermaid. The next Friday afternoon, while we were dressing 
for the reception, the mail was brought in and Gordon had a letter 
from his father, but he said nothing whatever about the contents. 

“At the reception we were among the first crowd of students 
who came in; but I think it must have been an hour before Ruth 
made her appearance. Every minute that passed I could see that 
Gordon watched the parlor door more impatiently. I was seated 
across the room from him, talking to Miss Hattie Green, Ruth’s 
room-mate, when Herr Rosenstein, their German teacher, came up 
and asked where Fraulein Wheatley was hiding herself. Miss Hattie 
told him that he had given Miss Wheatley such a difficult lesson 
that she had not been able to learn it during study hour, and she 
had said she would not come down to the parlors till she knew it. 
Now, this young German was Gordon’s pet aversion, the only person 
of whom he seemed jealous;—not because Ruth showed any par- 
tiality for him, but simply, I think, because he had an opportunity 
of seeing and talking to her every day. 

“T knew Gordon had heard Miss Hattie’s reply, and when Rosen- 
stein left, I could see in the expression of Gordon’s face that his 
jealousy had been aroused and he was thoroughly angry. 

“The room was warm, and in a little while I took Miss Hattie 
in the hall for a promenade; just then Miss Ruth came down the 
stairs. She was dressed in some thin white stuff that clung around 
her and fluttered as she moved. When she took my arm to go into 
the parlor with us, T looked down at her and remembered what Gor- 
don had said about her cheeks. I thought he would forget his anger, 
and feel like taking her in his arms when he saw how languid and 
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tired she seemed. And so I believe he would, had not that con- 
founded German joined us at the parlor door and tried to persuade 
Miss Ruth to go out on the piazza with him. She refused, com- 
plaining of not feeling well. While she was talking to Rosenstein, 
I could see that she was looking around for Gordon, and I think she 
could have cried on seeing him looking at her so angrily. When 
the German left, Gordon came up, and she went with him to a seat 
by one of the windows. Miss Hattie and I went back to our old 
seat just across the room. Do you remember, Perry, that lecture 
we heard in New York last summer on neglected opportunities? I 
have always looked upon that evening as my neglected opportunity.” 

“How so?” Perry asked, moving his cigar from between his 
lips and looking inquiringly at Phelps. “I should have thought 
that was Ridge’s opportunity, not yours.” 

“So it was his, but it was mine as well,” Phelps insisted. “Do 
you know, I had an almost unconquerable desire to go over and in- 
sist that Gordon should not be angry with Miss Ruth, and to prove 
to him that she was not well and did not care a fig for her German 
teacher. Of course, it would have been absurd, and would have 
made Gordon furious, and Miss Ruth might have felt hurt at my 
impudence; still, I believe they would have been angry with me 
and have gotten in a good-humor with each other. I have thought 
how differently things might have turned out had I acted on that 
impulse. I would not be telling you this story, while they—how 
different their lives might have been!” For a few moments he was 
silent and seemed dreamily to be thinking of the past. Then he 
continued: “Miss Hattie was talking, and I tried to listen to her 
while watching those two across the room. I was not aware of any- 
thing they said until I heard Gordon remark quite distinetly,— 

“¢T may be jealous, but I am certainly not a pauper.’ 

“What do you mean? She was very quiet, and seemed to be 
tying to quiet him. But he was mad with jealous anger, and 
added,— 

“‘T mean that J. H. French is a defaulter, and your father is a 
beggar.’ 

“She may have gotten up very quickly, but it seemed to me half 
an hour before she got out of that chair. Then she seemed to stand 
for twice that time looking at him,—not angrily, but simply looking 
at him, with pale face and wide-open eyes. 

“<Tt may be as you tell me. My father may be a pauper; but 
so long as I live we will never be beggars, nor will I ever forgive 
you.’ She said this passionlessly; then she turned and left the 
room.” Phelps knocked the ashes from his cigar, put it in his 
mouth, then took it out, looked at the dead end for a minute, and 
went on: 

“We did everything to get her back. Miss Hattie went up and 
begged her to come down. Then Gordon wrote her a note and Miss 
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Hattie sent it up, but it was brought back unopened. I have seen 
Gordon shed tears twice—that night when we got home, and the 
other night when he came back after dragging for her body. God 
knows, I would have given my right hand at either time to have pre- 
vented him. I have heard of tears of blood, but if ever there were 
tears absolutely wrung from the human heart, drop by drop, it was 
then.” He hesitated, passed his hand wearily over his eyes, and, 
turning to his office boy, who was seated by his desk in the corner, 
said: 
“T wish you would pull down that window a little from the top, 
Cain. The room is so close it has given me a headache.” 

Cain pulled down the window and went back to his seat, while 
the young lawyer continued: 

“The next morning we heard that Ruth had gone home on the 
early train. Gordon wrote her several letters, every one of which 
she returned unopened. Then he came down here and called to see 
her twice, but both times she refused to see him. When we came 
home at the close of school, Mr. Wheatley had moved up the country. 
Then we heard of Mr. Wheatley’s illness, and Gordon went there in 
hopes of seeing Ruth; but again she refused to see him. 

“Three or four months after her father’s death she came to 
settle up some of his debts. Although Mr. Wheatley gave up every- 
thing he possessed and did not own a dollar’s worth of property when 
he died, Ruth insisted on taking up his few unpaid debts and paying 
them little by little until every dollar was covered. I have often 
thought how true she was to her word,—that she might be a pauper, 
but would never be a beggar. It was while she was here that Gor- 
don saw her standing on Green Street talking to a lot of her old 
school friends. He was determined to make her speak to him, but 
she, after looking him squarely in the face, turned away. 

“After this he wrote to her occasionally, but the letters were 
returned. Then I thought I would try my hand as a peace-maker, 
so I wrote to Miss Ruth. She answered my letter very politely, 
thanking me for the interest I took in her affairs, but said it was on 
a subject in which she felt no interest and of which she cared to have 
no reminder, so she would re-enclose my letter. Gordon received 
the mail that morning and recognized her hand, and, of course, I 
had to show up the letters. If he ever wrote her after that I never 
knew it. I thought he was trying to forget her by his devotion to 
his business. Had things continued as they were, and had he con- 
tinued to believe that she did not care for him, he would have gotten 
over it; now he never will. He feels that she still loved him, and 
it was that love which made it impossible for her to live as Colonel 
Baldwin’s wife.” 

“Does Gordon think she killed him, Tom?” 

“God only knows, Frank. He has never said a word, and I don’t 
believe he ever will.” 
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VIL. 


“Where is Cain, Gordon?” Mr. Phelps asked, coming into the 
office one morning about ten or eleven o’clock. 

“T sent him to the bank with that check of Mr. Scott’s, ” Ridge 
answered, looking up from the pages of a large law-book which lay 
open on ‘the table before him; “and I believe he said something 
about going to the Court-House for those papers you spoke of last 
night. He will be in after a while. He is always prompt, isn’t he? 
I never hear you threaten his life as you did those other fellows’.” 

“Oh, yes; he is always prompt—wonderfully prompt. I have 
been suspecting him for some time, and now I think I have found 
him out.” 

“Why, I hope the fellow hasn’t been doing anything wrong, 
Tom. How long have you suspected him?’ Mr. Ridge asked, look- 
ing at his partner in surprise. 

He was accustomed to the continual warfare carried on between 
the partner and their numerous office-boys. He never interfered, 
and always accepted every new one as a matter of course. But this 
last boy had been so uncommonly prompt and neat about every- 
thing, and had remained with them so long, that Mr. Ridge had 
begun to look on him as a fixture. It rather startled him to hear 
Phelps assert that he had been suspecting him for some time. 

“T have suspected him ever since I went to his desk one day 
searching for some papers I had misplaced. I was looking among 
his trash there,” with a wave of his hand towards the boy’s desk, 
“and I came across a bundle of lunch and a bottlh——” 

“What sort of a bottle?” 

“Why, a brown flask—a regular whiskey flask. I couldn’t tell 
what was in it, so I poured some in the dipper——” 

“Well, really, Tom,” Mr. Ridge said, regarding his partner with 
an amused look of reproof, “I knew you had considerable curiosity, 
but I never imagined you would go searching in your office-boy’s 
desk and then drink the fellow’s beer.” 

“Tt was not beer; it was milk,—about a pint of milk,” Phelps 


explained. 
“Well; I hope you told him when he came in that you had taken 


some of it.” 

“No, I didn’t. I set to work to watch him. . I wanted to find 
out what the fellow was after.” 

“What, because he drank milk?” 

“No; I wanted to find out where he went every day when he 
pretended to go to dinner. Every day, when his dinner hour comes, 
he goes out just as though he were going to dinner, and always gets 
back exactly on time. After I found he brought his lunch I didn’t 
believe he went to dinner, so I undertook to find out where he did 


go. I have beer watching him.” 
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“Yourself, or did you hire a detective?” 

“Myself. The next day I followed him and watched him go 
down the street and enter the library.” 

Mr. Ridge threw back his head and burst out laughing. 

“Well, that is a dénowement. What is the fellow up to, Tom,— 
stealing books?” 

“Come now; you needn’t laugh at me,” said Phelps good- 
naturedly, glad to see that his partner could laugh, even though he 
laughed at him. “ At first I was inclined to think it might be some- 
thing of that sort; those other fellows we had were always such 
devils.” 

“Yes; I remember hearing you tell them all so.” 

“Well, they were, Gordon, every single one of them, until this 
chap came. I watched him every time he went to the library. So 
to-day I was up there and talked with the librarian. She remarked 
that I seldom paid her a visit. I told her I seldom had time. Then 
I said, ‘ But my office-boy spends enough time here to represent the 
firm, doesn’t he? I put it out as a feeler, you see. She asked his 
name, and, when I told her, said, ‘Oh, yes; the boy with the beau- 
tiful dark eyes and that terrible scar on his forehead. Yes; he is 
up here every day and generally at night. He is one of our regular 
subscribers.’ I asked what he read. She turned to her book, and 
what do you suppose he reads?” 

“Dime novels; ‘Three-Fingered Jack,’ and the like.” 

“Not a bit of it: Rollin, Macaulay, Bancroft, and a whole list of 
histories. He must be a veritable bookworm to have read that list 
in three months. But the librarian believes he not only reads, but 
studies them. She asked me what he was studying for, but I could 
not guess. Can you?” 

“T never thought anything about it, Tom. I always considered 
him a great improvement on those other pets of yours. But he is 
always so quiet, I never know when he is about, and half the time 
I forget him. The only objection I have to the fellow is that I can’t 
make him look me in the eyes.” 

“That is strange. The one thing I like more than anything 
else about him is that he always looks me squarely in the eyes when 
I am talking to him; and, as the librarian says, he has the most 
beautiful brown eyes. I don’t think he has ever gotten over the 
' geare you gave him the first time he saw you.” Then, remember- 
ing the circumstances connected with that night, Phelps felt inclined 
to kick himself. He made haste to add, “I was thinking perhaps 
he was preparing to study stenography or something of that kind. 
Everybody seems to be learning that in these days.” 

“Probably he is,” Ridge replied, turning back to his book. Every 
vestige of mirth and brightness had left his face at his partner’s ref- 
erence. In a short time he replaced the book on the shelves and 
left the office. 

Vout. LXIII.—3 
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When Cain returned he found Mr. Phelps alone and apparently 
engaged in writing. He placed the package of papers which he had 
brought upon the table at the lawyer’s elbow, went over to his desk, 
took his seat, and, drawing a small paper-covered book from his 
pocket, began to read. 

“Cain,” Mr. Phelps called. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied, leaving his stool immediately. 

The lawyer continued to write for a few minutes, then, looking 
up, asked suddenly: 

“Why don’t you study stenography or typewriting? You could 
make a much better living in that way.” 

The boy’s pale face flushed slightly as he replied,— 

“T don’t care to study stenography and typewriting, Mr. Phelps.” 

“Well, of course, that is with you, but you are getting a little 
old for an office-boy.” Noticing the boy’s look of embarrassment, 
Phelps added hastily: 

“T don’t want you to think that either Mr. Ridge or myself has 
any fault to find with you, for we have not. In fact, we were speak- 
ing a few days ago of giving you a raise if you continued with us 
another month. I was up in the library this morning, and the 
librarian was telling me you had a ticket and usually spent your 
evenings there.” 

“Yes, sir; I bought the ticket on the day I began to work for 
you; and I go there every evening until nine o’clock and every day 
at dinner-time.” 

“So the librarian was telling me. I thought perhaps you wished 
to improve yourself to get a better position, and for that reason I 
suggested stenography. I wished to tell you that, if you cared to 
take lessons, Mr. Ridge and I would arrange to give you an hour 
every day for that purpose.” 

“T thank you very much, Mr. Phelps, but I don’t care about 
stenography.” He hesitated a moment, then added, “I want to 
study law.” 

“The dickens you do!” Phelps excJaimed. 

“Yes, sir. Do you think I could do it?” 

“T don’t know, Cain.” He looked at the boy speculatively. 
“How about your education? So far as I know, it is very good. 
You write an uncommonly fine hand and express yourself well, but 
how about Latin? Did you ever study Latin?” 

“Yes, sir; I have read through Horace. That was the last book 
I studied.” 

“Ah! then you should be tolerably well up in it. The librarian 
tells me you read history most of the time,” said Phelps, noticing 
the book the boy still held. “What is that you have now?” 

Cain placed the book in his outstretched hand; he glanced at 
the title. 

“Why, it is Dante’s ‘Inferno.’” 
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“Yes; I saw it in a pile of cheap books down town yesterday, 
so I bought it, thinking I could read it in spare moments when 
there was not much doing.” 

Phelps looked at him thoughtfully for a moment, and asked,— 

“You wish to study law with Mr. Ridge and myself, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir; if you are willing to take me.” 

“So far as I am concerned, Cain, I can see no objection, and I 
will speak to Mr. Ridge about it.” 

Later in the day, after a somewhat long-winded client had taken 
leave, Phelps sent Cain out on an errand. As soon as the door closed 
behind him, Phelps turned to his partner and said,— 

“T have found out what that boy is up to, Gordon.” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope.” 

“Oh, no,—nothing wrong. To-day I proposed that he study 
stenography and told him we would manage to give him time every 
day for his lessons. What do you suppose he said?” 

“Well, really, Tom,” Ridge replied, turning towards his partner, 
“T always have had rather a good opinion of the fellow’s sense, and 
I think he is a fool unless he said ‘Thank you.’ ” 

“Well, he did not. He said he did not wish to study stenog- 
raphy; he wanted to study law.” 

“Law?” Ridge asked incredulously. “ Was he in earnest, Tom?” 

“Yes, in dead earnest. And I believe he will make a success of 
it if he does. He is no ordinary boy, Gordon; I am convinced of 
that. I tell you that fellow has brains and any amount of pluck. 
Look at the way he does his work. He has never been a minute be- 
hind since he began, and I believe we have the best-kept office in 
town. Every one who comes up here notices it.” 

“That is all very true, Tom,” Ridge interjected; “but how about 
his education? Has he sufficient education for law? I would not 
like to encourage any boy in his position to undertake a profession 
and have him find it such hard uphill work that he would become 
disgusted and give it up.” 

“From what he told me I should think he had a pretty good edu- 
cation for a boy in his position. He has studied Latin,—got as far 
as Horace.” 

“Then you think we had better take him to read with us?” Ridge 
asked. 

“T don’t see how else he is going to manage. You see for your- 
self he has no money. And I believe he would be glad to keep the 
same position, studying at night and when we have nothing for him 
to do. But he has to live, and I really think, Gordon, we could 
afford to pay him something.” 

“Certainly, Tom; we must give him the same wages or even 
more than we are paying now. If he is as smart a fellow as you 
imagine, I don’t suppose he will trouble us much. But do you know 
anything about him? Has he parents?” 
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“No, I think not. I have never asked him, but that is my im- 
pression. I think he comes from the upper part of the State and 
tramped most of the way down here. When old man Pate Goolsby 
was here the other day he spoke to Cain. After Goolsby left, Cain 
said he had met him in Columbia County, where he stopped for 
several days to pick cotton.” 

“Do you know anything of his associates? Do you ever see him 
with anybody?” 

“No, never,” Phelps replied, shaking his head. “I.have seen 
the men who are back and forth from the office speak to him in pass- 
ing. He always lifts his hat, nothing more.” 

“Then you think I had better speak to him to-day and come to 
a definite understanding?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

When the doors closed after the last client that evening it was 
somewhat later than usual, and Cain, leaving his stool, began to 
make ready to go. As he went for his hat, Mr. Ridge called,— 

“Cain, I would like to speak with you a few minutes before 
you go.” 

The boy laid aside his hat, and went over to where Ridge sat 
before the fire smoking. 

“Take your seat,” the lawyer said, motioning to the chair oppo- 
site. 

Phelps had often jokingly said the boy was afraid of his partner, 
and as Ridge looked at him, seated bolt upright in the opposite chair, 
with a half-startled,- half-embarrassed expression on his face, he 
thought there was more truth than poetry in Tom’s jest. 

“Mr. Phelps tells me, Cain, that you wish to study law,” Mr. 
Ridge said kindly. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied, looking up and meeting his eyes for 
an instant. 

“He says you have studied Latin. ‘Will you take that book on 
the table and translate a few lines?’ Just begin anywhere.” 

Cain took the book indicated, an old copy of Virgil, opened it 
at random, and translated the first paragraph which his eyes fell 
upon. 
“That will do,” the lawyer said. Then, as the boy replaced the 
book on the table, he asked,— 

“Where do you live, Cain?” 

“T rent a room from a Mrs. Brown, a widow down on Reynolds 
Street. I get my own meals.” 

“Have you a room-mate?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Mr. Phelps understood that you have no family; that is, that 
you are an orphan without sisters or brothers. Is that the case?” 

“Yes, sir; my father died several years ago.” 

“And your mother?” 
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“T lost her just before I came down here.” Great beads of per- 
spiration stood on the boy’s forehead, and he tvok out his handker- 
chief and mopped his face nervously. 

“Mr. Phelps and I are rather young attorneys to take a student; 
yet, if you wish to remain with us, we will be glad to have you. You 
might work on with us at the same terms as heretofore, studying at 
night and any spare time you have. But you must consider us both 
as your teachers and friends, and treat us as such. Of course, all of 
our books -will be at your service. Now, do those terms suit you?” 

“T am very much obliged to you, sir. I am sure you are kinder 
and more generous to me than I have any right to expect,” the boy 
replied earnestly. 

“Oh, never mind that.” Mr. Ridge moved his hand as though 
to push aside his thanks. “I am glad my terms suit you. To- 
morrow we will begin work, and I only hope that when you are ex- 
amined before the bar you will do us as much credit as you did your 
Latin teacher to-night. I am going to stay here a little while, and 
will see that things are properly closed; good-night.” He extended 
his hand and gave a cordial grasp to his new student. 





VIII. 


It had been a bright, warm day, but the sun had gone down and 
the shadows under the old oaks were getting longer and deeper each 
moment. Overhead the stars were beginning to peep out and wink 
slyly at each other, as though conscious of the many naughty little 
tricks which were being committed in their sight. A light shone 
from every window of the Meta Telfair College, and the young 
ladies—that is, the juniors and seniors—were beginning to “ dress.” 
There was a reception to be given by one of the secret societies at 
the home of the president of the society. Everything was in readi- 
ness. All day long the members, including nearly all of the boarders 
in the school, had been busy, passing back and forth, and, with the 
assistance of a dozen or more university students, making the neces- 
sary arrangements. Now they were finished. The house was 
dressed, seats were scattered over the lawn, and Chinese lanterns 
were hung on the trees. Supper had been ordered and the best band 
in Athens engaged. Before the moon was very high above the tree- 
tops there would be a glimpse of fairy-land. 

The girls in the Meta Telfair College had begun to dress when 
Pauline Reid entered her room and found that the gas had not been 
lighted. Peering through the dusk, she discovered her room-mate 
cuddled comfortably on the bed sound asleep. Groping around to 
light the gas, she called, “Daisy, Daisy —ae aren’t you ever 
going to get up from there?” 
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The young lady on the bed turned over, rubbed her eyes, and 
answered. lazily,— . 

“Maybe.” 

“Well, you had better be about it then, for every girl in the 
house is dressing.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” with another yawn and stretch. 

“Indeed, I have begun. All I have to do now is to arrange my 
hair and put on my dress.” 

“Tn that case I had better be moving; though, to tell the truth, 
Paully, I have half a mind not to go. You have no idea how tired 
I feel. It was awfully hard, stretchy sort of work, hanging those 
lanterns in the trees.” Daisy struggled to her feet. 

“Tt may have been hard on Arthur Fannin, but I shouldn’t 
think his exertions would tire you.” 

“ Ah, but I had to help him, Paully.” 

“You seemed to help him wonderfully. You walked around, 
talking to him and handing a lantern up once in a while.” She 
laughed merrily as she stood before the mirror, brushing out her 
mass of glossy brown hair. “There is nothing strong enough to 
tie you with to keep you away to-night. As if I didn’t hear Arthur 
tell you that Fred Ridge was coming to meet you, and whenever his 
royal highness deigns to express such an intention there is not a girl 
in town who wouldn’t feel highly flattered, because he is the hand- 
somest man in college. Now, there is Arthur Fannin, who wor- 
ships the ground you walk on and is in every way Mr. Ridge’s equal; 
whom, simply because he is not so good-looking, you snub on every 
occasion.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Daisy. “Paully, if you could have heard 
Arthur to-day! He is such a goose. We were seated on the lawn, 
hadn’t exchanged a word for at least five minutes, when Arthur said, 
‘Miss Daisy, I pity you.’ Of course, I was surprised and somewhat 
offended, so I said, ‘ Well, really, Mr. Fannin, I don’t care for your 
pity or anybody else’s.? ‘I know you don’t, Miss Daisy. I have 
been sure of that from the very first,’ he said, in the humblest manner 
imaginable; ‘still, I pity you; I cannot help it.’ 

“Honestly, Paully, I hadn’t the slightest idea what was coming 
when I asked, ‘Why do you pity me, Mr. Fannin? He said, ‘ Be- 
cause pity is next akin to love.’ And do you know what I did, 
Paully? I simply could not help it. I shrieked with laughter. 
Even that did not make him angry; he couldn’t see he had made 
himself ridiculous. So how in the world is a girl to fall in love with 
a man like that?” 

The band in the grove had been playing for some time, and most 
of the guests had assembled, when the arrival of the Meta Telfair 
College girls was whispered among the college boys gathered on the 
lawn and the piazza. The girls were taken up-stairs to the dressing- 
room and, after laying aside their wraps, came down to the parlors 
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in groups of six or eight, each group chaperoned by a teacher. As 
a bevy of seniors, led by the principal, entered the front parlor, 
Arthur Fannin came forward and shook hands with Daisy Wheatley. 
Then, turning towards a tall, handsome young fellow who had fol- 
lowed closely at his heels, he said, “ Miss Daisy, allow me to intro- 
duce my friend Mr. Ridge.” Mr. Ridge bowed low to Miss Wheat- 
ley, and begged to have the pleasure of a promenade on the piazza. 

Following the example of many other couples, they drifted from 
the piazza to the lawn, and wandered slowly beneath the old oaks, 
the shadows of whose branches were brightened here and there by 
the dim-colored radiance of the swinging paper lanterns. The couple 
took their seats on one of the little benches scattered through the 
grove, without thought of uncovered heads or thinly clad shoulders. 
What did they know of rheumatism and influenza? These were 
only ugly, uncomfortable names, not to be thought of on such a 
night as this, when they had met to talk for the first time, after ex- 
changing shy glances and shyer smiles for weeks as she passed him 
on her way in and out of church, or as he passed the Meta Telfair 
College in the evening. Miss Rodgers might scold and be as stiff as 
she pleased, but how could Daisy be expected to think of such a 
commonplace thing as a shawl while she listened to the wisdom of 
the handsomest man in college? He—well, he thought of little else 
than the lovely girl seated so near him. Glancing up shyly from 
time to time, she allowed him to get glimpses of her starry eyes, 
which made him more completely her captive. 

“ Aren’t you glad this is your last year?” she asked, after a little 
sigh which ended a few moments’ silence between them, moments 
which were the sweeter because of their innocent unconsciousness. 

“Well, I should say I am glad. You see it is such a bore for 
a fellow to study a lot of things for which he knows he will have no 
use. If I were to be a professional man, it would be all right and 
good; but when a man is going into a bank it seems a great waste of 
time, you know,” he assured her. 

“T had an idea you would be a lawyer and be with your brother. 
You know he is a great friend of my eldest brother. I have often 
heard Stuart speak of him.” 

“Yes; mother did have an idea of making a lawyer of me, but I 
preferred the bank. About three years ago, when my brother’s old 
partner married and moved to New Orleans, Gordon proposed that 
I should study law and go in with him, but I objected, so he took 
his old office-boy as a partner.” 

“ His office-boy?” she repeated in surprise. 

“Yes. Didn’t you ever hear of him? His name is Cain. He 
came to them hunting work—a regular country bumpkin, in the 
shabbiest clothes you ever saw. They took him in as their office-boy, 
and in a month or two he began to study law at night and when he 
wasn’t busy around the office. He was admitted to the bar just after 
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Mr. Phelps left, and Gordon took him as a ‘partner. You ought to 
hear him speak,” he said enthusiastically. 

“Ts he a fine speaker?” she asked. 

“Best at the Augusta bar; and I believe,” he added confiden- 
tially, “when he is a little older and has more experience he will be 
ahead of any man in the State. I heard him speak last May when 
I was down home for a week. It was a divorce case. The woman 
had gotten a divorce, and her husband was trying to take the children 
from her. Ridge and Cain were for the woman, and there were two 
lawyers on the other side. My brother and the opposing lawyers 
spoke first, and I thought they made fine speeches, but when Cain 
spoke he left the others completely in the shade. I can’t tell you 
what he said, but the way he went for that jury and talked to them 
about their mothers, their wives, and their children! I don’t be- 
lieve there was a dry eye in the room. Of course, he won the case. 
Then, too, he is just as witty as he is persuasive. Last fall he was 
in Atlanta with a case before the Supreme Court, when a brother 
lawyer came up for the same purpose. This man, Judge Lanier, 
was his own lawyer, and in opening his case he said, ‘ Your Honor, 
I know that an old French maxim tells us that “He who pleads his 
own case has a fool for a client.”’ The decision was reserved, and 
Judge Lanier left for Augusta, asking Cain to telegraph the result. 
The decision went against the judge, and Cain telegraphed, ‘French 
maxim affirmed.’ Gordon says Judge Lanier stopped speaking to 
both of them for more than three months.” 

“He must be just splendid,” she said warmly. 

“He is splendid,” he rejoined emphatically; then he added: 
“and just to think! five years ago he walked the streets of Augusta 
hunting for work.” : 

“T am glad your brother took him. Is he handsome?” she asked 
innocently. 

“Well, no,” he replied, a little.nettled by her question. Her 
interest in his conversation had been delightful flattery, but, like 
most men, he wished her to be interested in the speaker more than 
in the man of whom he was speaking. “He is a little fellow, about 
the height of Fannin, and very slender. He has a womanish sort 
of voice, and is very pale, except when he becomes excited in speak- 
ing. Then he has a bright color and might be real good-looking if 
it were not for a terrible scar over his left eye.” 

“That is such a pity. How do you suppose he got the scar?” 

“TI don’t know. I asked Gordon about it once, and he said he 
had never heard. Cain is an awfully peculiar fellow. When he 
got to making money he bought a big brick house down on Green 
Street, and he lives there with an old negro woman who cooks, 
washes, and does everything for him. He never goes anywhere nor 
has anything to do with people—just spends all his time reading and 
studying. To give you an idea of what an odd fellow he is, after the 
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speech I was telling you about everybody congratulated him, and 
one at least was heard to say, ‘Cain, we will run you for Congress.’ 

“‘T would not run,’ he answered. 

“¢But we shall not ask you anything about it. We shall just 
elect you.’ 

“<You might elect me, but I would never serve;’ and he picked 
up his hat and left the court-room as cool as a cucumber.” 

“But don’t you suppose he would really like to go if ” Daisy 
was interrupted by the apparition of a tall negro man in a long white 
apron, bowing low before them. 

“Miss Daisy, Miss Pauline done sarnt me to tell you dat Miss 
Rodgers say hit’s time fo’ supper; and Miss Pauline say dat you 
belong to de committee, an’ she thought you’d like to know. So 
she des sarnt me to tell you.” And he bowed himself back among 
the shadows whence he had taken shape. 

“T had no idea it was so late,” Fred Ridge said, as they left their 
seat and walked slowly back to the house. 

“T am sure they must be having supper unusually early?’ Daisy 
remarked, thoroughly convinced of the fact. 

“You will promenade with me again after supper, will you not?” 
Fred asked pleadingly. 

“T don’t know. Miss Rodgers does not like——” 

“But surely,” he interrupted warmly, “she cannot object to your 
doing as you please to-night. You will be graduated so soon, in 
only five days. Give me one promenade after supper,” he pleaded 
more earnestly. 

“Well, just one, then,” she answered, smiling up at him. 

If he pressed the tip of her long feather fan caressingly on the 
white hand resting so lightly on his sleeve, and bowed his head un- 
necessarily low to catch her reply, it was only for a moment. The 
next instant they came into the glare of light and, walking up the 
front steps, entered the house. 

Later in the evening, a little while after supper, they were again 
among the trees. Daisy was seated in a hammock, while Fred, with 
his hand grasping the meshes, stood lightly leaning against the rope. 
During their conversation he called her “Miss Daisy,” then, cor- 
recting himself quickly, apologized. 

“T beg you to forgive me. You see I have heard Fannin and 
the other fellows who have known you longer speak of you so often 
as Miss Daisy that I forgot myself.” 

“Oh, I don’t object. I really prefer to be called that,” she 
assured him candidly. 

“Do you?” joyfully. “Then I shall always call you Miss Daisy. 
You know it makes me think of the flower, and of that slope beyond 
the old Lucas house. There are so many of them there, and you 
have no idea how sweet they looked, peeping up at us through the 
fresh green grass as we lay there beneath the trees of an afternoon 
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talking. I always thought it such a beautiful name. You spell it 
just as you do the flower, do you not?” 

“Yes, just the same,” she answered; “but you know that is not 
my real name. They call me that to distinguish me from my 
mother. My true name is Margaret.” 

“That is a beautiful name, but I think Daisy suits you better. 
It is exceedingly sweet and lovely,” he said, speaking quite truth- 
fully. “Do you remember Marguerite in Faust?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied half sorrowfully. “You know I never lived 
in a city when I was large enough to go to the theatre; and I have 
seen only two or three plays since I have been up here at school.” 

“But you will come to Augusta next winter, now that you have 
been graduated, and permit me to take you out, will you not? We 
have some really fine plays there sometimes.” 

“Oh, mamma has promised to take a house and move to Augusta 
next fall: So we shall certainly be there during the winter and 
possibly longer.” 

They chatted on through the remainder of the evening, and 
when the time came for Miss Rodgers to carry her flock home they 
were as much surprised as they had been by the announcement of 
supper. 





TX, 


Five years had wrought a great change in the appearance of 
Cherokee Hall. The old house had been freshened up both inside 
and out. The stables and outhouses had been rebuilt and enlarged. 
The old negro quarters and the tenant-houses built about in places 
more distant from the Hall looked clean and well kept with their 
new coats of white and green paint. The orchard had been enlarged, 
and the extensive gardens surrounding the house were brilliant with 
bright flowers and well-trimmed hedges. Even the old grove of 
hickories and white oaks, which stretched from the public road to 
the front gate, seemed to draw new life from the smoothly clipped 
green sod at their feet. Cherokee Hall was famed as the model 
plantation in that part of the State, and Stuart Wheatley as an en- 
terprising, energetic young planter, with plenty of money to back 
him. 

Colonel Baldwin’s money was well spent, not wasted. He had 
no relatives nearer than second-cousins, and all the property had 
gone without question to his wife’s heirs. The Wheatleys were the 
wealthy people of the county; and perhaps, if Ruth could have come 
back and seen the comforts which surrounded her luxury-loving 
mother and the advantages secured for her younger brothers and 
sister, even she might have been satisfied with the sacrifice. Perhaps 
Mrs. Wheatley’s thoughts sometimes drifted to a lonely, unmarked 
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grave in the Augusta cemetery, but never since she had ordered the 
purchase of a new lot, well removed from that in which her husband 
lay among his own people, and the placing there of the poor, muti- 
lated human remains which Stuart had sought so untiringly, had 
she voluntarily referred to that grave. It may have been in obedi- 
ence to her directions that it was so carefully looked after. The old 
gardener who attended to the grave along with many others never 
told who paid him for his trouble. Neither did he ever say any- 
thing of the fresh flowers which were placed there regularly at night- 
fall. Perhaps.no one questioned the old man, for it was but natural 
to suppose Mrs. Wheatley would give these slight attentions to her 
daughter’s grave, since she had not seen fit to give her a more lasting 
monument. She had been more particular about Colonel Baldwin, 
for in the Athens cemetery, on the brink of the Oconee and over- 
looking its ever-flowing waters, rose a tall white marble shaft, “Sacred 
to the Memory of the Honorable John Baldwin, M. C.,” etce., etc., 
recounting his many virtues, and dwelling upon his generosity and 
goodness. 

It was Stuart who was always reminding his mother of disagree- 
able things. The boy had not forgotten. There was one room in the 
house he would never enter; and at the side of the house was a spot 
which he always remembered as he saw it on that morning five years 
ago. It was just at the roots of a large wisteria vine, whose strong, 
fibrous arms, encircling the solid pillar of the piazza, climbed farther 
on, apparently feeling for the roof of the house. The spot now is 
covered by thick green sod; then a stream of water from a broken 
gutter had washed away the soil, and the place was rough with sharp 
flint rocks. It was here that they had found the first trace of a 
sickening red stain, a stain which had led them to the river. 

Cherokee Hall was a beautiful country home, attractive to all 
the young people for miles around. It was particularly attractive 
this summer, for it contained a lovely young woman just free from 
the restraints of boarding-school. Daisy Wheatley was at home, 
and every one knew it. There had not been a week since her coming 
that the home had been destitute of company, and every day or two 
found them driving off to some picnic, barbecue, or fishing party. 
This morning, as Mrs. Wheatley’s carriage drove up to the gate, it 
was followed by a handsome buggy driven by a pair of stylish, high- 
stepping black horses. 

Fred Ridge had driven from Augusta the day before, and this 
very morning intended to take Daisy to a large Sunday-school bar- 
becue and picnic at Double Branches Church. 

Double Branches Church was an old one; indeed, it was the 
oldest in the county. In the days when the surrounding neighbor- 
hood had been known as the “Dark Corner” of Georgia, the same 
old church had been famous, looking much then as it did when Daisy 
and Fred entered it together. The interior was a long, low-ceiled 
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room, painted a vivid blue; down its centre extended a wall of un- 
painted wainscoting separating the seats of the men from those of 
the women, and so high as to reach to the chin of the tallest man 
when seated. To the uninitiated it would seem impossible that any- 
thing occurring on one side of that formidable panel would be no- 
ticed on the other; yet when Daisy and Fred followed Mrs. Wheat- 
ley into the church, where the Sunday-school children were being 
entertained by a speaker selected for the occasion, and Fred took his 
seat with the ladies, it seemed to him that every head in the church 
was turned, and that a mass of curious faces stared down upon him 
along the whole length of the dividing wall. 

He felt very uncomfortable, and when he glanced down at Daisy 
by his side, who he had thought a moment before was looking as 
fresh and as cool as a dew-kissed pink, he saw that she was unusually 
flushed and warm. He was vexed, and could not imagine why Mrs. 
Wheatley had insisted on coming in. His resentment extended even 
to the old preacher who stood in the high, old-fashioned pulpit, sing- 
ing out a long string of unintelligible jargon. Every moment it 
became more unbearable, and he felt thoroughly displeased with his 
hostess, who sat on the other side of Daisy, placidly fanning herself. 
She glanced up, caught him looking at her, and in a measure read 
his thoughts. Leaning over, she whispered in Daisy’s ear. Daisy 
turned and said softly,— 

“Mr. Ridge, mamma thinks it is so very warm in here you and 
T had best go out.” 

As he helped her down the steps and raised his umbrella, he 
mopped his face with his handkerchief. 

“But isn’t it hot in there?” he asked. 

“Tt is something horrible,” she whispered, for they stood quite 
near the church door. 

“Could you make out what that old fellow was driving at?” 

“Not very much,” she replied. “I only caught one thing he 
said, and that was, ‘He had turned to a bundle of fodder.’ ” 

“A bundle of fodder?” he asked, looking at her in surprise; then 
he laughed aloud. 

“Hush, Mr. Ridge; do hush,” she whispered entreatingly. 
“Don’t let any one hear you laugh. Mamma would be vexed, and 
it would anger everybody. They are so sensitive. Come; we can 
go and sit in your buggy,” and she led the way to his buggy, which 
was standing some little distance away under the shade of the trees. 

“Really, Miss Daisy, you must excuse my laughing,” Fred 
apologized as they walked to the buggy; “but the idea of that old 
fellow saying that he had turned to a bundle of fodder was too 
absurd.” 

“T don’t think that he said it in so many words,” explained Daisy; 
“but it was something to that effect. You know I told you, coming 
down here, that he was a very peculiar speaker, and you would have 
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to become a little accustomed to him before you could understand 
what he really was trying to say.” 

“Yes; he is peculiar, and I haven’t become accustomed to his 
style yet,” Fred laughed. 

“You must not laugh, Mr. Ridge. They would think you were 
laughing at them, and you have no idea how sensitive they are,” she 
urged earnestly. 

“Well, their thoughts would be very correct in that particular,” 
he assented. “They may be sensitive, Miss Daisy, but they cer- 
tainly don’t credit that trait to other people. I really believe every 
creature in that church turned around and stared at us when we 
went in.” 

“Oh, they don’t mean anything. They always treat strangers 
like that. You see, you are a stranger, and we don’t come down 
here very often. But we got off very well to-day, for those benches 
have solid backs.” They had reached his buggy, and while he 
helped her in he asked in surprise: 

“Solid backs? What has that to do with it?” 

“Well, you see at some of the country churches the backs of the 
benches are made of slats. Last summer, while Paully Reid was 
visiting me, Mr. Fannin and Mr. Hughes came down for a week. 
The Sunday they were with us we went to church at Piney Grove, 
and I was truly sorry for Paully and Mr. Hughes. Two large girls 
on the seat just in front of them slipped their feet through the back 
of the bench and stared at them during the entire service. But there 
was one thing Mr. Hughes did that was wrong: he should not have 
taken his seat with Paully, and neither should you have sat by me 
to-day. Only I forgot to tell you before we went in.” She smiled 
up at him sweetly. 

“T am glad you did not tell me. I would not have cared to sit 
anywhere else, and then perhaps your mother would not have sent 
us out so. soon. I much prefer being here,” he said, settling him- 
self comfortably back in the buggy. 

“T knew you would be bored to death,” she said regretfully. 
“That was the reason I wrote you so particularly what sort of an 
affair this would be, and tried to tell you about the people. I did 
not want you to be disappointed.” 

“T am neither bored nor disappointed,” he assured her earnestly. 
“T don’t care a fig for those people. I didn’t come to meet them.” 
Then, lowering his voice, he added: “You know I wrote you that 
I did not care to be present at the barbecue; I only wanted to see 
you.” 
“Ah, yes, every one tells me that,” she replied, smiling; “but 
wait until dinner comes, and then I shall judge for myself. We 
always have elegant dinners. I say we, because Stuart always gives 
a beef to all barbecues within a radius of ten miles, and mamma 
sends a basket when any of the family attend.” 
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They talked on, stopping every now and then to listen to what 
was going on in the church. The monotonous sing-song of the old 
man’s voice was followed by the singing of two or three hymns. 
After the last song there was a few moments’ silence. Suddenly 
the air was torn by a fierce yell, then a sound like the fall of some 
heavy body. After this fall came a confused, shuffling sound, as 
though some person in heavy boots was taking the first few steps in 
a negro breakdown. Therewas another silence and another yell, 
followed by a similar fall, which merged again into shuffles. 

“Miss Daisy, what on earth is that?’ Fred asked, startled by the 
unusual noise, and looking in surprise at Daisy, who sat by his side 
smiling at his evident astonishment. 

“That,” said she, still smiling—“that is Billy Gillebean.” 

“Who is Billy Gillebean, and what is he doing?” 

“Delivering an address to the Sunday-school children. He is 
one of the rising young orators of Lincoln County.” Then she 
added teasingly, “Have you anything up to that in Augusta?” 

“No; I should say not. But how does he manage it? Listen! 
nothing but a succession of shrieks and shuffles. I don’t hear any 
speaking.” 

“Oh, you are not near enough for that,” she said, moving as 
though about to leave the buggy. “Suppose you go and see for 
yourself.” 

“No, indeed,” Fred replied hastily; “I would not go back into 
that furnace to see all the curiosities you have in the county.” 

“Billy Gillebean is a genius, not a curiosity, Mr. Ridge,” she per- 
sisted, with mock dignity; “but since you will not go to see for your- 
self, I shall have to tell you how Billy manages it. Perhaps you will 
be able to give your friend, Mr. Cain, a few points on eloquence.” 

“Perhaps I will,” Fred said, smiling at her. “Pray go on.” 

“To begin with, he is introduced. He then steps to the edge of 
the pulpit, stoops his head, stretching his neck forward like a lizard 
and whispering a few sentences in hissing confidence; then he utters 
that yell of emphasis and bounds high in the air. When he touches 
the floor once more, he takes several fancy steps and begins again. 
Now, how do you like my description? Aren’t you consumed with 
curiosity to see him?” 

“No, I don’t care to see him. But I should like to know how 
much longer he will continue, and if those people will actually sit 
there and listen to such a creature,” he added somewhat petulantly. 

“Stuart is in there. He will listen to every word, and be able 
to go through the whole performance to-night if you wish.” 

At the end of Billy Gillebean’s oration the crowd left the church, 
and preparations for dinner began. There had been thirty animals 
barbecued and three huge pots of hash made. One pot was for the 
ladies and children; the other two were intended for the men. The 
difference consisted in the amount of pepper used in the seasoning. 
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Large baskets, trunks, and boxes were brought from the buggies and 
wagons, and snowy white cloths spread on the rough table, which 
was built in the shape of a hollow square under the trees. Quan- 
tities of fried chicken, cakes, pies, preserves, pickles, green corn on 
the cob, and bread of all kinds were placed on the table, and then 
the ladies and children were invited to dinner. 

While dinner was in progress, Daisy said to a tall, handsome girl 
to whom she had introduced Fred Ridge: 

“Annie, if you should see Billy Gillebean, do point him out to 
Mr. Ridge. He has a great desire to see Billy. In fact, I believe 
he is anxious to meet him.” 

“T don’t think he is at the table, Daisy,” Annie replied, glancing 
over the crowd. “Stuart told me this morning that Billy Gillebean 
and Dandy Reynolds were going to assist him with the carving.” 
Then, turning to Fred, “You must not laugh at Billy, Mr. Ridge.” 

“Oh, I have not laughed at him,” Fred assured her. “I was 
not near enough, but I should think, from what I did hear and from 
what Miss Daisy told me, that his method was rather peculiar.” 

“Decidedly peculiar,” she said, laughing. “ Billy is really a very 
nice, clever boy, though the people in Dark Corner think he is un- 
usually smart and are ruining him with flattery.” 

“Don’t you live in Dark Corner?” 

“Oh, no; I live above Cherokee Hall, nearer the Court-House.” 
Then she added hospitably, “Daisy, when you take Mr. Ridge to 
the Court-House, you must stop by and see me.” 

“Boots! Boots Paradise!” called a woman, rising a little farther 
up the table. “Why don’t you bring that meat here? Can’t you 
hear Daisy Wheatley a-hollerin’ at you?” 

A tall young man in shirt-sleeves, wearing a broad-brimmed straw 
hat and carrying a huge tray of barbecued meat, hastened from the 
other end of the table. 

“Here it is, Miss Daisy,” placing the tray on the table in front 
of Daisy. “Which will you have,—shoat, sheep, goat, or cow? I 
am sorry I did not hear you call me.” 

“T really do not care for anything, Mr. Paradise,” Daisy said, 
looking very much flushed and vexed. “TI have not called you; Mrs. 
Elum made a mistake.” 

“You bring that tray here, Boots,” Mrs. Elum called, laughing. 
“Daisy never called you. I had to tell that lie to make you stir your 
stumps. I know an ugly old woman like me would starve to death 
while you was a-comin’ here if I told you IJ wanted it.” Then, lean- 
ing over, she dragged the tray towards her. “Gimme a piece of 
shoat; and I don’t want none of your raisin’, neither, Boots Para- 
dise. I know if you ever raised a shoat it was pore as the last pickin’ 
of peas.” 

Fred Ridge stood looking at the woman in disgusted surprise as 
she dragged and pulled the meat about in the tray whilst making 
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her selection, all the time keeping up a continuous flow of coarse, 
loud talk. 

“Mr. Ridge,” Annie said after a few moments, “ Daisy has gone 
to her mother at the carriage. Hadn’t we better follow her?’ Then 
as they walked away together she explained, laughing, “That is one 
of the characters of the county, Mrs. Izzie Elum. Her father-in-law 
says she was laid by the buzzards and hatched in the canebrakes. 
What do you think of her?” 

“TI see no reason to contradict her father-in-law,” Fred replied 
somewhat angrily. He had caught a glimpse of Daisy wiping her 
eyes as they walked towards the carriage. 

When they reached the carriage he took Daisy under his um- 
brella, muttering something about rude, coarse women. Although 
the remark was far from being complimentary to her sex, Daisy 
smiled gratefully. During the remainder of the afternoon he was 
particularly tender in his devotion, and when they drove up to the 
front gate of Cherokee Hall at dusk, they both said they had had a 
most delightful day. 





x. 


It was in the early part of November, in the afternoon, and Mr. 
Francis Alston, attorney-at-law, sat in the front room of the law 
office of Ridge & Cain talking with the junior member of that firm. 
The door of the rear office opened and Mr. Randolph Perry entered. 
He glanced about the vacant room and into the next office and, see- 
ing Mr. Cain and Mr. Alston, came forward. 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Cain; where is Ridge?” 

“Hello, Frank; you here?” said Alston. 

“Mr. Ridge stepped out for a few moments. He has looked into 
those titles for you, so you had better have a seat and wait until he 
returns,” Cain said, pushing a chair towards the newcomer. 

“Yes, take a seat, Perry,” Alston added. “Mr. Cain and I 
were discussing the same subject that you and I discussed in this 
very room five years ago with Tom Phelps—the Baldwin-Wheatley 
affair. Do you remember our talk then?” 

“Yes, perfectly. Tom Phelps insisted that the girl did not 
commit the murder, simply because he believed her too good and 
pure. I never had any one conversation lessen my opinion of a 
person as much as that did my opinion of Tom Phelps. But what 
about the murder? Has anything turned up?” Mr. Perry was in- 
clined to be dictatorial and to think every one who did not agree 
with him a fool. When he expressed an opinion, which he was not 
at all backward in doing, it was very much as though he said, “There, 
that’s all there is about it. If you don’t see it, it is no fault of mine; 
you are a fool.” 
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“We have heard nothing new about the murder,” Alston an- 
swered; “but you know the Wheatleys have come back and will 
occupy the old Setts house down on lower Green for the winter. I 
suppose Mrs. Wheatley will keep open house, as she was always fond 
of society.” 

“How much are they worth?” Perry asked. 

“About half a million, I think. That is what Colonel Baldwin 
was said to have been worth, was it not?” turning towards Cain. 

“T think they are rated at even more than that. I have heard 
that Stuart, the eldest son, has made some particularly fortunate in- 
vestments,” Cain replied. 

“Then they may be worth cultivating. Is there another 
daughter?” Perry inquired. 

“Yes, Miss Daisy. This will be her first winter out. She is a 
pretty little thing and is very popular, I hear. So, if you go in for 
her and some of the Baldwin money, you may look out for plenty 
of rivals.” 

“T have no such idea,” Mr. Perry answered pompously. “When 
I marry, I shall find my wife outside of Augusta. For, to tell the 
truth, I don’t consider there is a desirable woman as a wife in the 
town.” 

Cain continued to look at the speaker with the expression of po- 
lite indifference which his face always wore except when he became 
excited in public speaking. Alston bristled up at once and asked: 

“What do you mean, Perry? Considering that you know of my 
engagement and approaching marriage to a young lady of this town, 
I think it nothing but right that you explain yourself.” 

“T mean, of course, financially, Alston. I am looking at it from 
my stand-point. That is the one thing that raised Phelps in my 
estimation. He married a wife with such a good lot of money.” 

“Money had nothing to do with Mr. Phelps’s choice,” Cain ex- 
plained indifferently. “He became engaged to his wife before she 
inherited her uncle’s money,—in fact, before the old gentleman was 
known to be so rich.” 

“TI am glad to say the girl to whom I am engaged has neither 
money nor expectations,” Alston said with some show of pride. “TI 
will admit that when it comes to selecting my clients, Perry, I usually 
think of the size of their pocket-books. But it was the girl I wanted, 
not money. When we were speaking of Daisy Wheatley, I should 
have told you that Fred Ridge is reported to have the inside track, 
both with herself and with her mother.” 

“Tf that is true, there can be no ill-feeling between the two 
families for the way Tom Phelps credited the other girl with treating 
Gordon.” 

“No,” Alston replied. “Gordon evidently does not bear them 
any malice, for he and Stuart are very good friends. Did you never 
meet him with Gordon, Cain?” 

Vou. LXITI.—4 
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“No; I never happened to be in the office when he called to see 
Mr. Ridge. You know he has never had any regular business with 
the firm.” He turned to Alston and suggested, “ Perhaps Mr. Ridge 
will become one of his brother’s rivals.” 

“No, no,” said Alston positively; “such a thing could never be. 
You don’t know your partner, or you would never make the sug- 
gestion. Tom Phelps knew him better than any one else; and Tom 
always prophesied when we were school-boys that Gordon would 
never think of marrying any woman except Ruth Wheatley. So 
far his prophecy has proved true, for I don’t believe Gordon ever 
thinks of marrying, and I know it is he who keeps fresh flowers on 
her grave.” 

“On her grave?” Cain seemed startled, and for a moment lost 
the studied indifference of his usual manner. 

“Yes. You know her mother would not allow her to be buried 
with her father and the other members of the family;—in fact, she 
had another section bought in the new part of the cemetery, and had 
Ruth buried there. It was said that Stuart fought against it to the 
very last, and Phelps told me he never gave in until Gordon advised 
him to. There has never been any mark put over the grave, but the 
square has always been remarkably well kept, and the grave supplied 
with fresh flowers. Of course, every one believed it was done ac- 
cording to Mrs. Wheatley’s or Stuart’s orders, and so did I until late 
one afternoon, when I was out walking with Miss Delane. We 
passed the square, and Alma spoke of the flowers being slightly 
faded. Ten or fifteen minutes later, as we passed the grave in going 
out, the old flowers had been taken off and fresh ones put in their 
place. Gordon walked down the drive to the gate just ahead of us. 
He turned away from the grave after we came in sight, as if he 
wished to avoid us.” 

“Did you speak to him?” asked Perry. 

“No; how could I?” Alston replied. “It was dusk, and I 

wanted him to think I did not recognize him. You see it is not as 
— she had been engaged to Gordon, for she died another man’s 
wife. 
No one spoke for several moments. The jarring rumble from 
the streets outside fell unnoticed on their ears. Alston gniled 
dreamily at the memory of the tears his affianced had shed at this 
evidence of Gordon’s devotion to the dead girl whom even her mother 
had cast aside and forgotten. Randolph Perry’s thoughts drifted 
away to the stocks and bonds he would possibly buy or sell to-morrow. 
Cain—well, Cain never told his thoughts, and even a professional 
mind-reader could have made very little of his cold, passionless face. 
Perhaps to-day the first question may have given a clue. He was the 
first to break the silence. 

“Does Miss Daisy Wheatley resemble her sister in personal ap- 
pearance?” he asked Alston, 
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“¢ As moonlight is to sunlight, as water is to wine,’” Alston 
quoted. “Daisy is sweet and pretty; Ruth was brilliant and beau- 
tiful. All men love and pet Daisy’s style of womanhood; all men 
admired Ruth. There were very few, however, who had depth 
enough to understand and love her. It is not every man who is 
capable of great passion, but Gordon is one of these few.” 

“Great passion?” Perry questioned contemptuously. “You are 
in love, Alston, and talk like every lovesick fellow I ever saw. Wait 
until you have been married two years—no, I will give you three, 
and you will talk very differently. Il tell you what I believe. 
Had Gordon married Miss Wheatley five years ago, and had she 
lived three years, that is, had she died two years ago, by this time he 
would either have married again, or would have no feeling about her 
death except relief, possibly joy, at being free again. There is no 
completer cure for any disease than marriage is for love-sickness. I 
believe it is-positively infallible.” 

Alston looked his disgust, and when Perry finished speaking said 
in a slightly sarcastic tone: 

“T shouldn’t think marriage would be a love-cure with you, Ran- 
dolph. Judging from the way you have always expressed yourself, 
I should have imagined that your love would last as long as she kept 
her money.” Then, changing his tone, “Did it never occur to you, 
Perry, that there are some dispositions, some natures, that you can 
never understand?” 

“You and Phelps should have convinced me of that fact five 
years ago, Frank, when you tried so hard to prove to me the inno- 
cence of this same Ruth Wheatley.” Turning to Cain, “ Now, 
Cain, to go back to our original subject: don’t you think the evidence 
against that girl was strong enough to have convicted her of murder?” 

“T don’t see that circumstantial evidence could have been 
stronger. I believe that if she had been found alive she would have 
been convicted of murder.” 

“But, Cain, how about that inquest?” Alston objected. 

“A jury!” said Cain contemptuously; “it should be abolished. 

It is the most pernicious of all our institutions, and that is saying 
much. Just think what it is. A bit of cheap oratory on the part 
of a paid pleader, a few apt anecdotes to put the court in a good- 
hufhor, a well-timed burst of pathetic indignation, and the jury re- 
turns a verdict directly in the teeth of the most overwhelming evi- 
dence. No man’s or woman’s life is safe if it depends on the verdict 
of the twelve sympathetic imbeciles who go to make up the average 
jury.” 
He paused. The two men regarded him with surprised interest. 
His indifference had disappeared, and he spoke with the vehement 
earnestness that he seldom exhibited except when addressing those 
same twelve men whom he had just characterized as “sympathetic 
imbeciles,” 
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“Don’t you see, Mr. Alston?” he went on. “When that ver- 
dict was rendered those men believed the woman dead. They had 
all tracked her to the river, a task made easy by her own blood, and 
they believed that she lay at the bottom, drowned. Had they found 
her alive, would they have rendered that verdict? No, indeed; 
though she had gone to the gallows declaring her innocence, they 
would have hunted her to the grave.” 

“Yes; I suppose it is very much as you say, Cain,” Alston re- 
plied. “Juries are very uncertain; but in this case I believe they 
stumbled on the correct thing. You remember, Randolph, Tom 
said he thought a person’s character, as known to intimate friends, 
ought to carry great weight in a case of this kind. Looking at it in 
that light, I don’t believe any one who ever knew or saw Ruth 
Wheatley could be made to believe her capable of such an act. 
Neither of you ever knew her?” 

“No, I never saw her,” Perry replied. Then, turning to Cain, 
“Did you ever hear Ridge refer to her?” 

“No, never.” 





XI. 


“Whar’s Miss Maggie, gal?” 

The trim, neatly dressed mulatto girl, who was busily polishing 
the large plate-glass mirror in Mrs. Wheatley’s front parlor, started 
and turned towards the questioner. 

“Ma’am?” the girl answered, gazing in surprise at the old negro 
woman who stood on the rug at the door with arms akimbo, return- 
ing her stare with a look of great contempt on her shining black 
face. 

“T axed you, whar’s Miss Maggie? Is you deef?” The con- 
temptuous expression, deepening, became supreme. 

“Do you mean Mrs. Wheatley?” the mulatto asked, with a de- 
fiant toss of her head. 

“Yes, Miss Wheatley,” she repeated, mimicking her. “Whar’s 
she?” 

“She’s up-stairs in her bedroom. I'll ax her if she can see ygu,” 
starting towards the door. 

“No, you won’t, nuther. I reckon I kin fin’ her. I’m her ole 
nuss, Jinney.” She turned and waddled off up the hall, muttering, 
in a voice intended for the mulatto’s ears, expressive of the greatest 
contempt: “Hi! No-nation nigger in de parlor tryin’ to ack like 
white folks!” 

She climbed laboriously up the thickly carpeted stairs, and halted, 
panting for breath, at the top. The door of the front room stood 
open, and Mrs. Wheatley’s voice called to her: 

“Ts that you, Jinney? Are you looking for me?” 
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“Yes, miss, I’m comin’; Jinney’s gettin’ ole,” the old woman 
panted, going towards the open door. A few moments before she 
had spoken to the mulatto maid in the broad, coarse accent of a corn- 
field negro; now, while addressing her mistress, her pronunciation 
changed as well as her tone. Old Jinney would have had her right 
hand taken off sooner than have addressed a “no-nation nigger” in 
the same style that she reserved for a white person. 

“Good-morning, Jinney; how are you?” the lady asked, looking 
up from where she sat near the front window busy with her work- 
basket, as the old negro stood in the door courtesying respectfully. 

“T ain’t been so well, honey. I suffers wid shortness of bref,” 
she answered. “How is your health, Miss Maggie, and all the 
chillun?” 

“We are all quite well, thank you, Jinney. Come in and take 
a seat,” motioning to a low chair before the fire. 

The old woman took the seat indicated, wiped the perspiration 
from her forehead with the corner of her clean cotton apron, and 
sat gently fanning herself with a paper which she took from a table 
near her. 

“T’m mighty glad to see you lookin’ so well, Miss Maggie. You 
look as young and purty as a girl.” There are no more adroit flat- 
terers than the old-time negro slaves. Jinney saw from the ex- 
pression of her mistress’s face that she had expected her sooner, and 
was provoked at the tardiness of her visit. 

“Well, I am not young, Jinney,” Mrs. Wheatley replied; and, 
although she was perfectly conscious of Jinney’s object, she felt a 
certain satisfaction at having her youthful looks referred to. “I 
have a whole houseful of grown-up children. But I should think, 
Jinney,” she continued with an aggrieved expression, “you would 
have come to see me before this.” 

“Nobody never tole me you done moved back, miss, till John 
Henry come back from school day before yistiddy and tole me he 
seen you standin’ in the front piazza. Next day, yistiddy, I was 
feelin’ so po’ly I sent him to ax about how you all was. When he 
come back he say you said for me to come ’round, so I come this 
mornin’, though I ain’t fitten to be out,” the old woman explained, 
her breathing becoming very difficult towards the last when speaking 
of her own ill-health. She had told the literal truth when she said 
no one had told her of the return of her‘mistress, but she did not 
see fit to add that she had heard of her mistress taking the house, and, 
furthermore, that she had seen her the very afternoon of her arrival 
in Augusta. 

“Yes, John Henry said you were complaining a little. He also 
told me you were hired by the month to the young man who lives 
in our old house. Now I want you to give warning and come and 
take charge of things for me another month, just as you used to do, 
Jinney. I will pay you the same wages; you may have the room 
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in the yard, and keep John Henry with you. Of course, I expect 
you to warn Mr. Cain and try to engage him a good servant before 
. leaving.” 

The old negro sat intently gazing at the floor, apparently tracing 
the intricate figures of the carpet. 

“What is the matter, Jinney?” Mrs. Wheatley asked, a trifle 
pettishly, after waiting a few moments for the old woman to reply. 
“Don’t the terms suit you? Do you want higher wages?” 

“?Taint the wages, Miss Maggie,” looking up from the carpet a 
moment. “You see, it’s de house. I don’t think I could work in 
another house. You can’t teach old dogs new tricks, Miss Maggie.” 

“Yes, I intend to purchase the old house. Stuart advised me 
to consult Gordon Ridge about it, and I expect to call at his office 
some time during the week. I presume Mr. Cain only bought it as 
an investment and will sell it whenever he can get a good price. Do 
you know what he paid for it?” 

Jinney shook her head doubtfully. 

“No, miss; I never heard him say what he paid for de place, but 
I don’t think he’s goin’ to sell it. There was some rich folks from 
up North wanted to buy it las’ month. They said they wanted it on 
’count of de big lot, but he wouldn’t sell it. I heard him tell the 
gentleman dat come to see bout it dat he bought it for his-home, an’ 
nothin’ was gwine to make him sell it unless he was starvin’.” 

“What on earth can he want with a house like that, Jinney? 
John Henry told me he only occupied three rooms.” 

“That’s all, miss. He’s got a libra’y, a bedroom, and a dinin’- 
room. The rest of the house is all shut up, but I goes through it 
every now and then and lifts the windows so it can air.” 

“And you do all the work, Jinney? John Henry told me that 
you not only did his cooking and housework, but his washing also. 
Still, you are not willing to come back to me,” she added in an in- 
jured tone. 

“You see, Miss Maggie, I done his washin’ when he first come 
here; and ever since he bought ole marster’s house I been a-livin’ 
there and doin’ for him. He’s done got use to me and he won’t want 
me to leave him, and he treats me and John Henry mighty well.” 
The old woman was defending herself earnestly. 

“Well, I must acknowledge that I never expected you, Jinney, 
to give up me and my children for a stranger.” There was just the 
least sound of sarcasm in the lady’s voice as she added, “Especially 
& person springing from the class from which this young Cain must 
have come. -I always understood that you prided yourself on never 
hiring to people whom you consider poor-buckras.” 

The negro’s eyes left the carpet, and something very like anger 
shone in their depths as she replied to this taunt: 

“Dat chile ain’t a po’-buckras, Miss Maggie. It’s a trufe dat 
he never had no powerful sight of money when he come here, but 
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he ain’t got a drap of buckra blood in his veins. Anybody what’s 
got eyes and can see would never believe dat.” 

“T understood that he tramped to Augusta begging work five 
years ago, and that Gordon Ridge and Tom Phelps took him in their 
office and allowed him to study law as a charity.” 

“He never begged work, miss; he never begged nothin’. Mars 
Gordon’s and Mars Tom’s office-boy done left and dey took him to 
do de work. He never paid dem no money den, while he was stud’in’ 
to be a lawyer, but since he’s been a makin’ money, befo’ he bought 
old marster’s house, he paid dem bofe. Dey didn’t want to take it, 
but he made dem. Yes, Miss Maggie, he made ’em’ bofe take dat 
money.” 

“Then, Jinney,” Mrs. Wheatley said (she was mortified at the 
old woman’s desertion of herself and her children for a stranger, 
poor and unknown), “it is the young man to whom you feel so 
attached, and not the house, as you said at first.” 

The negro looked at her suspiciously through her half-closed 
eyelids; for a moment there was silence. 

“Yes, Miss Maggie; I am ’tached to de pusson and de house 
bofe.” 

“Of course, I am very much disappointed to find you so different 
from what I expected. Through all my trouble, Jinney, I have 
always looked upon you as my friend.” She was touching the old 
woman on her tenderest point, and that she felt it Mrs. Wheatley 
could see by the uncertain movement of her eyes and lips. There 
was but one other thrust which would be more keenly felt, and Mrs. 
Wheatley hesitated a moment before she made use of her power. 

“Although you disappoint me very much, I am glad Ruth is not 
here.” Mrs. Wheatley used her dainty handkerchief to wipe a sus- 
picion of moisture from her eyes. “You know how sensitive she 
was. She was always so fond of you, and believed so thoroughly in 
your devotion. It would have pained her beyond expression to know 
that you deserted her for a stranger.” 

“T never deserted Miss Ruthie. Never was nobody born in this 
world could make me give up my chile.” Tears welled up in the 
old woman’s eyes as she spoke. Then she added more humbly, “ You 
don’t know what you sayin’, miss. If you knew, you never would 
say I done deserted Miss Ruthie.” 

Mrs. Wheatley colored at this remark, as an insinuation of the 
care which had been bestowed on Ruth’s grave, and which her family 
had always attributed to Mammy Jinney. She replied a little 
haughtily: 

“T understand you perfectly, Jinney; and both the children and 
myself feel very grateful to you for the care you have taken of 
Ruth’s grave. Now there will be no need to trouble yourself about 
attending to the square, as your health is so poor. In a few days I 
intend to have a monument erected over her.” 
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“What you goin’ to have a stone put over dat grave fo’, miss?” 
Mammy Jinney asked anxiously, not noticing the tirst part ‘of Mrs. 
Wheatley’s remark. “You done let it go widout all dese years— 

. you better let it be now. A tombstone can’t help nobody.” 

“You are the last person I expected to hear object to having 
that little piece of respect paid to the memory of your young mis- 
tress.” Mrs. Wheatley considered it an evidence of the old woman’s 
jealousy. Did she fear she would be forbidden the care of the 
grave? “Stuart has been tormenting me about that monument for 
the last five years. He has always said you were the only person 
who cared for his sister sufficiently to see to her grave. Now you 
object. What possible reasons can you have, Jinney?” 

“Miss, how you know dat was Miss Ruth you done buried in dat 
grave? You never had ” The old woman checked herself hur- 
riedly, as though about to say something she had not intended. She 
looked at Mrs. Wheatley breathlessly, but at that lady’s next question 
gave a sigh of relief. 

“How do I know it was Ruth? Why, Jinney, are you in your 
second childhood? Do you suppose for one instant that either Stuart 
or I would have been satisfied with anything short of positive proof? 
But it strikes me as most peculiar that you should have such a sus- 
picion and yet keep her grave dressed with fresh flowers.” 

“T think dat you better let sleepin’ dogs lie, miss.” The old 
woman regarded her narrowly, with still a trace of suspicion in her 
eyes. “You just moved back, and Miss Daisy is comin’ out as a 
young lady. You wouldn’t like to make folks start out to talkin’ 
agin. Most people done forgot it, and some never heard nothin’ 
*bout it; but if you go and change dat grave, people gwine ter see 
and begin ter talk. You and Miss Daisy wouldn’t want folks to be 
a whisperin’ ’round when you turned your back dat way.” 

“T believe you are right, Jinney,” Mrs. Wheatley said. “TI will 
mention what you say to Stuart.” 

She turned to the window and looked thoughtfully out. Mammy 
Jinney regarded her in silence for several moments and finally 
blurted out: 

“Miss Maggie, where you git dat nigger what I seen dustin’ in 
de parlor when I come in?” 

“Do you mean Rosa, Jinney?” Mrs. Wheatley asked a little 
doubtfully. “She came very well recommended and does her work 
well. You always had a great dislike for mulattoes, but I think 
Rosa will make a very good servant.” 

“T ain’t a doubtin’ she'll do her work, miss. But hit pears like 
a decent black nigger would do jes’ as well. If you done heed what 
ole Jinney say, you’ll make dat yaller gal leave, Miss Maggie.” 

“Why should I make her leave, Jinney? I might get a girl who 
would need to be watched. You will not come to overlook the house 
and I haven’t the time, so I am obliged to keep Rosa.” 
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“Of course you'll do jes’ like you please, Miss Maggie, but you 
‘know ’fore de war it wa’n’t considered quality to have any but black 
niggers in de house. I jes’ naterly hates to see my white folks act 
buckra.” 





XII. 


The morning after Mammy Jinney’s visit to her old mistress the 
Wheatley carriage drove up town and stopped before the law office 
of Ridge & Cain. Mrs. Wheatley left the carriage and ascended 
the long flight of steps leading to the office. She entered the room 
nearest the head of the stairs and found it occupied by the stenog- 
rapher, who, placing a chair for her, went into the front room and 
announced her arrival to Mr. Ridge. 

Mrs. Wheatley had known all about Gordon Ridge’s unlucky 
love for Ruth. And since hearing from Jinney of Mr. Cain’s un- 
willingness to part with her old home, it was upon this “ little affaire 
du ceeur,” as she had so flippantly styled it once or twice when she 
had had occasion to refer to it during Ruth’s engagement to Colonel 
Baldwin, more than upon Gordon’s friendship for Stuart, that Mrs. 
Wheatley depended for his influence. She anticipated some little 
show of feeling on his part at meeting her. 

He was seated with his back towards the large sliding door which 
separated the two offices, and she could not see his face when the 
boy told him of her presence. A few moments later, when he en- 
tered the rear office and greeted her cordially, though without any 
unusual show of feeling, she was a little disappointed and inclined to 
resent his self-possessed friendliness. 

After a few minutes’ chat on unimportant topics, she broached 
the subject of her purchase and found that Gordon had the same 
opinion that Jinney had expressed. He did not think that his part- 
ner, Mr. Cain, would part with the property. He had refused several 
good offers, merely stating that he did not care to sell. Apparently 
he had bought the house as a home, not as an investment. 

“You must have some influence with him, Gordon,” Mrs. Wheat- 
ley insisted sweetly. “Surely you could persuade him to sell at a 
good profit for himself. I am anxious to get the old place back; it 
is the only house I ever saw which suited me exactly. I am per- 
fectly willing to pay any reasonable amount for it.” 

“As to my influence, Mrs. Wheatley,” the young lawyer said, 
smiling coldly, “I don’t know that I have any with Mr. Cain,— 
certainly not sufficient to make him change after once having made 
up his mind on a subject of this kind. And as to persuasion, I - 
should think you would be far more successful than TI could ever 
be. I had always considered you ladies unsurpassed by any man 
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born until I heard my partner speak. He certainly is as great a 
master of the art of persuasion as any pretty woman I have ever met. 
I think your best plan would be to wait a few moments and speak 
to him yourself.” ; 

Their conversation drifted indifferently; the client in the next 
room left, and Mr. Ridge, calling in his partner, introduced him to 
Mrs. Wheatley. 

It was as Mammy Jinney had said,—“ He might be poor, but 
he was not buckra.” As the young lawyer stood just within the 
dividing door of the two offices, bowing to Mrs. Wheatley in acknow- 
ledgment of his partner’s introduction, she could find no indication 
of commonness either in appearance or in manner. On the con- 
trary, he appeared to be a most uncommon man. Below the medium 
in height, for a man, his build was slender, almost fragile. With 
closely cut black hair and large hazel eyes shaded by sweeping lashes, 
he would have been strikingly good-looking but for two things— 
the exceeding pallor of his face and the deep, red-marked scar on his 
forehead just above his left eyebrow. To-day his pallor almost 
amounted to ghastliness. He took his seat in the shaded corner of 
the room at a little distance from Mrs. Wheatley and Mr. Ridge. 
There was something in the expression of his eyes as Mrs. Wheatley 
first began to explain to him her wishes that startled Mr. Ridge to 
the verge of an exclamation. 

Gordon remembered that it was the second time he had experi- 
enced that same feeling. The first time, five years before, it was 
the sound of his voice. Now it was the expression of his great hazel 
eyes. Both times it had been in this same room, and both times 
Cain had sat in that dark corner. The first time Gordon had at- 
tributed his illusion to his morbid imagination and the subject which 
for days had occupied his mind. Now Mrs. Wheatley’s presence 
had brought back the same subject with the same feeling of desolate 
pain, and his imagination had begun to trick him again. 

When his thoughts came back to the present and he again be- 
came conscious of the two people seated near him and of what was 
passing, Mrs. Wheatley was talking. 

“T am sure, Mr. Cain, I can’t imagine what you find to do with 
such a large house. You must find it a great care and an annoying 
expense.” 

“T make use of only three rooms on the first floor,” he replied. 
“T keep the other rooms closed.” 

“Then surely a smaller house would suit you just as well. Come 
now, Mr. Cain, sell me my old home, buy yourself a smaller house, 
and invest the remainder of the price in more paying property,” she 
said persuasively. 

Mr. Cain shook his head. 

“T am sorry I cannot do as you suggest, since it would oblige you, 
but I fear I have become too much attached to the old house. I am 
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a bundle of habits, and if I made a change, perhaps I should not be 
able to study.” 

“What a fancy! You cannot be as much attached to it as we 
are. How long have you owned it?” 

“Not quite two years,” he answered. 

“The idea of speaking of an attachment of two years’ growth 
against mine of a lifetime! Why, Mr. Cain, all my children, and 
their father before them, were born in that house; so you see we 
really have a claim on it. You must tell me what you will take for 
it, and I am sure we shall not haggle about the price.” 

“T can only say again, madam, the house is not for sale. It suits 
me perfectly, and there is no need of my selling, since I do not want 
the money.” 

“Ah, that is the way with you young people, you have no idea 
of the value of money,” shaking her finger at him playfully. “But 
wait until you fall in love and marry, then you never find money 
enough.” Then, turning and addressing Mr. Ridge, “ Perhaps, Gor- 
don, he already has some intention of marrying, and that is the 
reason he so persistently refuses the thought of a smaller house.” 

The idea startled Mr. Ridge unpleasantly. He did not like the 
suggestion, though he could not have told why. 

“T never have heard of such an intention,” Mr. Ridge answered, 
looking at his partner suspiciously. 

Mr. Cain raised his eyes, and answered earnestly, as though 
speaking more to him than to Mrs. Wheatley: “I have no such idea. 
It would be out of the question.” 

“Then you really must accept my offer,” Mrs. Wheatley per- 
sisted. “In refusing to do so, you not only deprive me of my old 
house, but of my most faithful old servant.” 

“Your servant?” Mr. Cain asked with polite interest. 

“Yes; my old nurse, Jinney. She positively refuses to leave 

. the old place even to take charge of my house and overlook my ser- 
vants.” 

“Then you have been trying to persuade her to leave me?” he 
asked, smiling. “That was not kind, for she is the most valuable 
adjunct of my household. I should dislike very much to lose her.” 

“T very much fear there is no danger of your losing her, for she 
positively refuses to leave vou. I have always considered her de- 
votedly attached to my children, but it seems that you have usurped 
our place in her affections as well as in our old home. My only hope 
is that when you go to Congress you will have greater need of money 
and will decide to take my offer.” She had heard through Fred 
Ridge of his refusal to be looked upon as a candidate for Congress, 
and she added this last remark in order to judge for herself if he was 
as indifferent to political honors as he appeared. His answer was 
quiet enough without any show of feeling,— 

“T shall never go to Congress.” 
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“Ah; I will have’ to give you an old woman’s warning against 
that word ‘never.’ Don’t use it,—at least until you are older. Just 
wait until you are a married man, and see how soon your wife will 
convince you that it is your duty to obey your country’s call-and go 
to Congress. Don’t you think I am right, Gordon? Don’t you 
think he should go to Congress?” © 

“T should like very much to see him in Congress,” Mr. Ridge 
answered. “And I hope when the proper time comes you will 
change your mind, Cain.” 

Cain merely inclined his head without making a reply to his 
partner’s remark. As he bade Mrs. Wheatley good-by a few minutes 
later, she again asked laughingly if he were determined not to sell 
the house to her. 

“ Quite determined, ” he replied, bowing over the delicately 
gloved hand which she ‘extended. 

“Then,” she said, smiling, “I shall have to forgive you and in- 
vite you to come with Gordon to call.on me. Perhaps after a longer 
acquaintance I may discover a more vulnerable point of attack.” 

When she had gone Ridge turned to his partner and asked 
earnestly,— 

-“Ts there really no truth in that idea of your matrimonial plans 
which Mrs. Wheatley suggested?” 

“None whatever,” Cain replied with equal earnestness. “ Ex- 
cepting my old servant, I have never had so much as ten minutes’ 
talk with any one person outside this office. You know what goes 
on here.” 

“ As to your being sent to Congress, I believe you have only to 
allow your name to be brought before the people. I was speaking 
about it to Simmes the other day, and he says you can carry the 
whole district by simply consenting to run.” 

“T shall not run. I am quite. decided, and even if nominated 
I would not accept.” He spoke with quiet decision and, turning, 
walked into the front office. 





XIII. 


As they were leaving their office for dinner, about two weeks 
after Mrs. Wheatley’s call, Cain asked,— 

“ Are you going to Mrs. Wheatley’s to-night?” 

“No,” Ridge replied; “are you?” 

“Yes; I have about decided to go. I suppose I must go out 
and meet people one of these days, so I may as well do it now. I 
hoped you would decide to attend.” 

“No.” Ridge looked at his partner suspiciously. “Have you 
met the daughter?” 
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“Not yet; but I have seen her several times. She is very 
pretty.” 

“So I have been told,” he replied a little shortly; then added in 
a formal sort of way,—“ Well, I hope you will enjoy yourself,” and, 
turning -abruptly, walked down the street. 

He was out of humor. What business had his partner to tell him 
seriously only two weeks ago that he had no idea of marrying? He 
felt quite certain the fellow had been seeing Daisy Wheatley and 
admiring her ever since the Wheatleys first came to town. Cain 
might have avoided his question without telling him a direct lie. 
He had thoughts of changing his mind and going to the Wheatleys’ 
just to watch the fellow and see what he was about. But he dis- 
missed the idea with a sigh, and questioned himself as to why he 
should feel such an interest in his partner’s possible matrimonial 
intentions. 

Daisy Wheatley’s début party was a brilliant success. The 
young lady was acknowledged to be the prettiest and most fasci- 
nating débutante of the season. To-night she was radiantly lovely 
in receiving the attentions showered upon her by a crowd of ad- 
mirers. Mrs. Wheatley was pleased to observe the beautiful girl, 
her elegant guests, and the refined luxuriousness of her surroundings. 
She had no thought of the price that had been paid for all these 
things which she valued so highly. She felt perfectly satisfied and 
happy until she caught a glimpse of Mr. Cain carelessly leaning 
against the door of the front parlor. She followed the direction of 
his eyes and discovered that he was watching Daisy, to whom, just 
at that moment, Fred Ridge was speaking with a most openly lover- 
like expression and attitude. Mrs. Wheatley had been pleased 
enough at first with Fred’s attentions to Daisy. Indeed, she had 
done much to encourage him as long as she considered him the best 
“catch” in the field. But since meeting Mr. Cain she had changed 
her mind, and, instead of throwing Fred and Daisy continually to- 
gether, as she had exerted herself to do heretofore, she now put 
every obstacle in their way. As long as she believed the young 
lawyer to be the uneducated, unrefined person whom the story of 
his coming to Augusta had led her to imagine, not the wildest re- 
ports of his success and promised distinction could have made her 
think of him as a desirable husband for her favorite child. To find 
him not only well educated, but giving every evidence of good breed- 
ing, both in manner and appearance, had wrought a great change 
in her plans. Mr. Cain was considered the finest speaker and the 
most promising young lawyer at the Augusta bar. He had made 
money, evidently, or how could he have purchased the old Wheatley 
home and continue to refuse to sell it even when offered a price that 
would give him a handsome profit? Only to-day the papers were 
filled with puffs and congratulations of the firm because they had 
been retained as counsel in a case the fees of which alone would pay 
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Fred’s salary at the bank half a dozen years. As she moved through 
the room, laughing and chatting with her guests, she managed to 
keep the young lawyer always in view. When she drifted near the 
door she spoke to him and drew him into conversation. 

“You have met my daughter, have you not, Mr. Cain?’ she 
asked. 

“Not yet; I was unfortunate in coming late, but I hope you will 
introduce me during the evening.” 

Later, just before supper, Daisy passed with Fred Ridge, going 
out on the front piazza. Mrs. Wheatley, placing her hand lightly 
on the girl’s arm, detained her. 

“Daisy, Mr. Cain wishes to meet you. My daughter, Miss 
Wheatley, Mr. Cain,” she said sweetly, still retaining her hold upon 
Daisy’s arm. 

Then, as the supper-room was thrown open and supper an- 
nounced, she said to the young lawyer, without so much as a glance 
at Fred, “Mr. Cain, you will see Daisy in to supper.” 

So Daisy must needs leave Fred and do her mother’s bidding. 
She was not a very charming companion during supper, but if her 
escort noticed her change of manner he gave no evidence of the fact. 

Neither did he see fit to notice the very savage look which Fred 
Ridge bestowed upon him once when he looked up and caught that 
young man glaring at him from across the table. 

On leaving the supper-room and passing through the hall to the 
parlors Cain proposed a promenade on the piazza, but Daisy objected 
on the plea of feeling fatigued. Her excuse seemed to have passed 
unheard, for Cain walked straight ahead, apparently unconscious of 
Daisy’s express wish to the contrary. The girl was outraged; she 
felt inclined to snatch her hand from his arm and return alone to 
the parlors. As they were on their second trip up and down the 
piazza Fred Ridge made his appearance in the doorway. 

“Mr. Ridge, will you come to the end of the piazza for a few 
moments?” Cain asked as they sauntered slowly past the door. 

Fred followed them, and as they reached the end of the piazza, 
Cain offered Daisy one of the two heavy chairs which sat there a 
little in the shadow, and, pushing the other towards Fred, astonished 
them by saying, “Please take this seat, Mr. Ridge, for I shall have 
to beg Miss Wheatley to excuse me for a few moments and leave 
her in your care.” He bowed and walked away. | 

He was absent a much longer time than is usually understood 
when indicated by a few moments. Even Daisy and Fred were 
conscious of this when he returned, more than half an hour after- 
wards. 

“Mr. Ridge,” he said on coming back, “TI am sorry to interrupt 
you, but Miss Wheatley’s mother has been asking for her. In fact, 
she has sent one or two young fellows out searching for her daughter. 
As your mother placed you in my charge, Miss Wheatley, perhaps 
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you might better return to the parlor with me.” He offered his arm 
and conducted Daisy back to her mother, chatting gayly. 

Mrs. Wheatley easily forgave Daisy’s “innocent forgetfulness” 
in being absent so long from her guests when she saw her escort. 
She scolded the young man playfully for allowing Daisy to be so 
imprudent as to sit on the piazza without a shawl. But every one 
saw that Mrs. Wheatley was not very much vexed at the occurrence, 
and they all came to know that the young débutante had not only 
gone in to supper with Mr. Cain, but had sat in the moonlight on 
the piazza with that young gentleman, until, in obedience to her 
mother’s most positive commands, they had returned blushing to the 
parlors. 

In some way the report of this little incident, somewhat colored 
and exaggerated, was passed around as one of the occurrences of the 
entertainment. And during the next two days it was more than 
once repeated to Gordon Ridge. It neither added to his peace of 
mind nor to his confidence in his partner’s sincerity. 





XIV. 


A few days later, when Gordon learned that his partner intended 
taking Miss Wheatley to the theatre, he decided that he, too, would 
go, though he did not mention his intention to Cain. On the night 
of the play he went early and sat watching the people come in. 
Later he caught a glimpse of Fred standing, talking and laughing, 
among a group of young men near the entrance. 

“T will watch that boy too,” Gordon thought a little bitterly. 
“Perhaps he will show himself more of a man with this one than I 
did with Ruth.” 

As it grew late, he watched the entrance more closely, not no- 
ticing the people about him. A lady took the seat next to his and 
some one spoke to him. He looked up and found Frank Alston 
leaning forward to shake hands. 

“T am glad to see you out, Gordon,” Frank said cordially, giving 
his hand a hearty grasp. “We haven’t seen you at the theatre for 
a month of Sundays.” By his “we” he included the young lady who 
sat between them. 

“No, neither have T had the pleasure of seeing Miss Alma for 
some time,” Ridge replied. 

“Tt is not because I have not been to the theatre, Mr. Ridge,” 
the sweet-faced little woman at his side answered. “Indeed, I 
sometimes have to scold Mr. Alston for spending so much money for 
tickets.” She looked up at Frank with a gentle, tender expression 
in her eyes which made the big fellow smile at the very thought of 
her attempting to scold any one. 
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“But you did not sco’: about coming to-night, Alma, for you 
were as anxious to come us I was. In fact, I believe if I hadn’t 
brought you, you would }>ve run off with some other fellow. I 
think it will be about the best thing we shall have this season; don’t 
you, Gordon?” 

“Well, yes; I expect it will be good,” Mr. Ridge answered doubt- 
fully; then adding, as though to make a clean breast of it, “to tell 
the truth, Frank, I don’t know what we are going to have. I was 
walking by and saw the doors open, so, as I had nothing particular 
to do, 1 thought I would drop in for a few moments.” 

Frank thought it a little strange that Gordon should have been 
able to get so good a seat at the last moment, for when he went to 
buy their seats the day before he had been told that all such were 
already taken. Perhaps he would have blurted this out in his usual 
straightforward manner, had not Miss Delane called his attention to 
the door. 

“There comes Daisy Wheatley. Who is with her, Frank?” 
Miss Delane leaned forward and levelled her opera-glasses at the 
couple who had just entered. As they emerged from under the 
gallery she added, “It is just as I thought; she is accompanied by 
Mr. Cain.” 

Some one else had expected his partner with Daisy Wheatley, 
Mr. Ridge thought, as he watched them leisurely follow the usher 
to their seats. Strange to say, he did not notice the girl; he was 
watching the man. When they reached the seats which the usher 
had turned down for them, Mr. Cain stepped in front of Daisy and 
took the farthest of the three seats. Daisy took the second, thus 
leaving the third seat, the one next to the aisle, vacant. 

“That was odd,” Miss Delane remarked to Frank. 

“What was odd?” 

“Why, Mr. Cain and Miss Wheatley. I wonder why Mr. Cain 
did not take the corner seat.” 

“Perhaps it had already been sold when he bought his,” Alston 
replied, remembering his own experience with the seat Gordon Ridge 
was now occupying. 

“Well, I should think he would have allowed Miss Wheatley to 
take the inside seat.” 

“Perhaps she did not care to sit next to that fat woman; or, 
more probably, Cain has been out with ladies so little that he does 
not know just the right thing to do in every instance. “Which do 
you think it is, Gordon?” 

“T did not catch what you said, Frank,” Ridge replied, turning 
from the not very pleasant contemplation of his partner’s devotion 
to Miss Wheatley. 

Frank very patiently went through his remark again. He was 
accustomed to Gordon Ridge’s absent-mindedness when certain sub- 
jects were discussed, and supposed his present attack was caused by 
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the sight of Daisy Wheatley. He did #4 dream that Gordon was 
looking at and thinking entirely of Cain-* 

“TI expect it is as you say,” he rep!ed to Frank’s explanation. 
“T have never seen him in the society of ladies before. So far as 
I know, he made his first attempt the other night at Miss Wheatley’s 
début party.” 

“Was that the first time? No one would ever have guessed it,” | 
Miss Delane said. “Now, if he had been a girl making her first 
entrance into society, he would have been considered successful, for 
he had himself very much talked about with the belle of the ball, 
Miss Wheatley.” 

“Talked about with Miss Daisy, Alma?’ Alston asked in sur- 
prise. “What did they do to be talked about?” 

“Why, he took her in to supper, and after supper, instead of 
returning to the parlors, they went out on the piazza and sat for 
nearly an hour. Mrs. Wheatley sent several gentlemen out to hunt 
for Daisy and tell her to come in.’ 

“Who told you all that, Alma?’ 

“Every one was talking of it, Frank; and Mrs. Wheatley a 
quite worried until they came in. They were certainly out there, 
for I saw them come in,” she added, seeing him smile incredulously. 

“T don’t deny that Miss Daisy was out on the piazza; but I say 
she was not with Cain. I am positive about it, for I had discovered 
those chairs early in the evening, and after supper, when I went out 
intending to enjoy my discovery, I found them occupied. Though 
one of the occupants was Miss Daisy, the other was not Cain.” 

“Not Mr. Cain?” in surprise. 

“No, he was not.” 

“Who was he, Frank?” Gordon asked, with a decided show of 
interest. 

Alston looked from Miss Delane’s surprised face to Ridge, and 
said quietly, with a quizzical smile,— 

“Fred.” 

“You are jesting,” Miss Delane objected, thinking he was 
making fun of her gossip. “It couldn’t have been Mr. Ridge, for 
every one was saying how jealous he must feel.” 

“Well, don’t you waste your sympathy on Fred. He was not 
jealous then, and he is not jealous now, wherever he may be hiding 
himself to-night,” said Alston, looking around the house. “He and 
Cain understand each other. You should have seen them walking 
down the street together this afternoon; then you would have no 
doubt about their being the best of friends.” 

“Were they together to-day?” Gordon asked. 

“Yes; as smiling as two chums. Fred seems to be the only 
fellow Cain cares to talk with about anything besides the stiffest 
sort of business.” 

“Doesn’t he talk to you, Mr. Ridge?” Miss Delane asked. 

Vor. LXITI.—s 
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“Not much beyond business,” Ridge replied. He felt greatly 
relieved by Frank’s version of the little affair. “He is naturally 
very reserved, and talks very little to any one. He is the hardest 
student I ever met, and studies all the time outside of office 
hours r 

“There he is now, Gordon. I wonder where he has been hiding 
himself?’ Alston interrupted. Glancing backward, Miss Delane and 
Ridge saw Fred following an usher towards the stage. Then, as the 
usher turned down the seat at Daisy’s side, Alston asked trium- 
phantly, “Didn’t I tell you, Alma, that Fred and Cain understood 
each other? That is a plan concocted between the two. I would 
be willing to bet my hat against nothing that one of them bought 
all three of the tickets. Oh, they are a precious pair! Fred doesn’t 
look as if he needed anybody’s sympathy. Don’t you believe it is 
as I say about the buying of those seats, Gordon?” 

“Tt certainly appears so,” Ridge replied, drawing a breath of 
satisfied relief, and for the first time looking attentively at Daisy. 
“She is very pretty, Frank.” 

“Yes, very,” Frank replied. 

“But she does not look like Ruth,” he added dreamily. 

“Not at all.” 

Frank afterwards said he had never been more surprised in his 
life than by this remark of Gordon’s. Had Tom Phelps been in 
Frank Alston’s place that evening, he might have made the startling 
discovery that Gordon Ridge was insanely jealous of his partner. 








| Xv. 


On the morning following his visit to the theatre Gordon Ridge 
was more polite to and considerate of Cain than he had been for 
weeks past. Had the latter been a man of less reserve, perhaps he 
would have made some allusion to his partner’s change of manner. 
But he took no more notice of his cordiality than he had done of his 
coolness, which he could easily account for as an effect of Mrs. 
Wheatley’s jesting allusion to his marriage. If he thought of this 
last change at all, he probably attributed it to some word Fred had 
let fall in his favor. Still, if he noticed the change, his manner did 
not show it. He adhered as rigidly to his business as ever, pre- 
serving under all circumstances the same guardedly immovable face. 
Very rarely did Ridge see his partner’s face lose that impenetrable 
expressionlessness. Upon those rare occasions the, change had been 
so fleeting that he almost persuaded himself he had been mistaken. 

Both partners were deep in their preparations for the session of 
court which would begin next month. They were engaged on sev- - 
eral civil cases, but the one to which they particularly bent their 
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energies was a case which was attracting the attention of the whole 
country. In the lower part of Richmond County a woman had been 
murdered. It was some distance from Augusta, and her nephew, a 
_ boy about seventeen or eighteen, was being tried for the crime. 

Cain declared himself convinced of his client’s innocence. Day and 
night he had thought and planned and worked, trying to find some 
clue which would justify his confidence, and although Ridge worked 
zealously with his partner in behalf of his client, he did not share 
Cain’s conviction of the boy’s innocence. 

Now, the day after his evening spent at the theatre, when he no 
longer suspected his partner of trying to deceive him, Gordon began 
to notice with much concern how ill Cain was looking. His face 
was unusually pallid, and deep-blue circles around his eyes made 
them look twice their natural size, while the corners of his mouth 
drooped with a piteously tired expression. His whole appearance 
made Ridge uneasy. 

Late that afternoon the hall door of Ridge’s office opened and 
Stuart Wheatley walked in. 

“Good-evening, Gordon. How are you? I was afraid I would 
not find you in.” 

“Ts that you, Stuart?” Ridge got up and shook hands warmly 
with the newcomer. “I am glad to see you. Take a seat.” 

“Tt’s getting pretty late. Isn’t it about time for you to shut up 
for the night?” 

“No, not usually; though I have just been.persuading my part- 
ner to go home for a rest. He has been working very hard and does 
not appear well.” 

“Mr. Cain? He is the man I came to see.” The visitor looked 
into the next room, where the figure of the young lawyer could be 
seen standing by the table. “You know I have never met him, 
Gordon, but mother has been very anxious for me to come to see 
him.” 

“About that house?’ Ridge asked. “If that is it, Stuart, I 
really don’t believe he will sell.”” He was annoyed, and wished Cain 
to go home and rest. 

“You don’t think so? I shall be sorry, for mother has made up 
her mind to have it, and you know she is not easily turned.” Then 
he added, with increased color and slight embarrassment: “The 
truth is, Gordon, I want to get married, and mother has offered to 
turn over Cherokee Hall to me if she can buy a home in Augusta 
to suit her.” Then he added, with a smile: “Of course, under the 
circumstances, I am anxious to have her suited.” 

“Yes, I understand,” Ridge replied, “and congratulate you on 
your good fortune, old fellow. But I hardly think Cain will sell, 
after what he told your mother. Still, I suppose, if only to satisfy 
- your mother, you might speak to him again. But can’t you come 
around to-morrow? He is about worked down, and I have per- 
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suaded him to go home and rest. Couldn’t you come around in the 
morning?” 

“T must leave on the 11.35 train to-morrow, and I have so many 
things to attend to before going that I don’t see how I can possibly 
come back.” Then, as though thinking, “But I'll tell you how I 
can do: if he is going home now, I could walk with him, and we 
could talk it over on the way.. What do you think of that?” 

“Well, I suppose that will have to do, since you can’t come back 
to-morrow.” Then, rising and leading the way into the front office, 
“You had better come and let me introduce you. I see he has his 


hat.” 





XVI. 


“T went to see Mr. Cain yesterday, mother,” Stuart Wheatley 
said to that lady the morning after his visit to the office of Ridge & 
Cain. He left his seat at the breakfast table, thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets, and, walking over to the front window, stood looking 
down the street. 

Daisy had been out at a dance until late the night before, and 
had breakfasted in bed. The younger boys hurried through their 
meal and went off to school, leaving Stuart and Mrs. Wheatley at 
the breakfast table alone. 

“Did you? What did he say?” 

“Pretty much what he said to you, I imagine. He bought the 
place intending to make it his home, and could not think of selling 
it at any price. I agree with Gordon Ridge, mother; I really don’t 
think the place can be bought. Gordon told me as much before I 
spoke to Cain about it, but as I had promised you to see him, I 
did so.” 

“T don’t think Gordon Ridge has exerted his influence very much 
to oblige me. He must have some influence with Mr. Cain,” Mrs. 
Wheatley complained pettishly. 

“ Of course he has influence, but I don’t believe he has very much 
in such a matter as the selling of this house. I never saw Mr. Cain 
before, but I never met a man that impressed me so thoroughly that 
he meant exactly what he said. He is a very delicate, sickly looking 
little chap, but he has plenty of pluck and determination.” 

“Yes, and notwithstanding the boasted ability of the Ridges, I 
believe Mr. Cain is much the more brilliant man of the two. It 
certainly looks so when everybody speaks of him as being likely to 
be sent to the next Congress.” 

Mrs. Wheatley was interested in Cain, and was particularly 
pleased that Stuart had been favorably impressed by his ability. It 
made her think that perhaps, after all, she would not have the diffi- 
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culty she had anticipated in gaining his consent, if not his assistance, 
to certain little schemes which she had in view regarding Cain and 
Daisy. 

“He certainly is the orator of the two,” Stuart replied. “They 
say his power in that line is something remarkable. Fred Ridge 
admires him immensely, and I have heard him say that he did not 
believe a jury could be impanelled that Cain could not talk into his 
way of thinking. Yet I have heard that the abolition of trial by 
juries is one of his hobbies. I am anxious to hear him in that Homes 
murder trial. You know they are counsel for the boy, and, from 
what Gordon said, I should judge working on that case was the cause 
of Cain’s fagged-out appearance last night. He firmly believes in 
the boy’s innocence, and is making Herculean efforts to clear him. 
Every one expects him to make a wonderfully fine speech, and the 
whole county will turn out to hear him, I expect.” 

“How large a fee will he get? If the boy inherits all his aunt’s 
property, he certainly will be able to pay them well.” 

“Tt will be a pretty big amount, you may be sure of that, though 
I never have heard any one say how much. I did hear that the fee 
in the Jenkins divorce case and the suit afterwards for the child 
amounted to several thousands. They make plenty of money; that’s 
very evident.” 

“Yes; and Mr. Cain is said to be a thoroughly temperate young 
man, and spends very little money for anything excepting his books. 
He is a good ‘catch’ for some girl.” She looked up at her son 
innocently. 

“T don’t think he is a marrying man; he seems too thoroughly 
absorbed in business. And everybody I have heard speak of him 
says he never notices a woman.” 

“Indeed; I did not know he had that reputation. He has been 
quite attentive to Daisy.” Mrs. Wheatley dropped another lump of 
sugar in her coffee. 

“He has?” Stuart asked in surprise. 

“Yes; decidedly so,” she replied, leisurely stirring her coffee and 
taking a dainty sip from the spoon. “He was devoted to her the 
night of her party, and since then has called frequently, and has 
taken her to the theatre and other places of amusement.” 

“And Daisy, how does she like him?” Stuart came over from 
his stand by the window and took his seat again at the table. 

“Just as any one would expect of a silly girl. She prefers Fred 
Ridge’s handsome face and laughs at Mr. Cain because he is so 
small.’ 

“Yes; I thought she would feel that way.” He took up one 
of the forks lying near him and began idly picking at the threads 
of the table-cloth. “Cain is small, and that scar on his forehead 
ruins his face. I can’t blame Daisy for her taste. Any girl would 
feel that way. Fred is a remarkably handsome fellow, and he is 
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dreadfully in love with Daisy,” he said, with a little, pleased sort of 


laugh. 

“He is no more in love with her than Mr. Cain will be, Stuart,” 
said the mother emphatically. “Daisy is an unusually charming 
girl, and ought not to be allowed to throw herself away for a silly 
school-girl fancy. What is love compared with a life of ease and 
luxury and social success? Think of the differences in the lives of 
the wife of a brilliant Congressman and of a poor bank clerk. Daisy 
may not thank me now, but she will later; and you must help me 
into persuading her to accept Mr. Cain.” 

Stuart listened indifferently until his mother spoke of Daisy’s 
throwing herself away; then he looked up and for a moment re- 
garded her keenly. At her contemptuous attack on love his face 
clouded perceptibly, and when she finished speaking he left his seat 
with a little jerk of impatience and went back to his former place at 
the window. Years before he had suspected his mother of dealing 
unfairly with Ruth, and his suspicion of her was again aroused. 
Once break down a child’s confidence in its mother, and it can never 
be rebuilt. Stuart would never again thoroughly trust his mother. 

“T shouldn’t think you would ask me to do that, mother,” he 
said, after a moment’s silence. “There has been interference al- 
ready once too often in our family, and I should think you would 
be afraid to come between Daisy and Fred. Fred may not be the 
brilliant man that Cain is, but he suits Daisy better, and she certainly 
would not be throwing herself away in marrying him. Neither do 
I think you could call him a poor clerk. He will get considerable 
property from his mother, and, what is better still, he is a good, 
steady business man. I think Daisy will be doing very well to 
marry him.” 

“You may think she will be doing well enough, Stuart,”—Mrs. 
Wheatley’s cheeks were a little pinker than usual, and she spoke 
warmly,—* but I have a mother’s duty to perform, and I consider 
that I owe it to my children to do the best thing in my power for 
them. You may not care to exert yourself for Daisy’s happiness, 
but I do; and I shall certainly exert my influence to bring about a 
match between her and Mr. Cain.” 

“Mother,”’ Stuart said sternly, turning towards her, “ Daisy must 
make her own choice. If I find that I have to interfere in a case 
like this, T shall most certainly do it. If there is no other way, I 
shall go to Mr. Cain and tell him just how matters stand. He would 
prove a very different man from what I think him if he did not stop 
his attentions to Daisy were he once convinced that they are dis- 
agreeable to her. While I have the highest respect for Mr. Cain 
and think him an unusually talented man, I cannot allow Daisy to’ 
be persecuted into marrying any one. Whatever happens, I shall 
see that she has her own way. She must make her own choice of a 
husband.” 
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XVII. 


“Do you know, this reminds me of Athens, the first night I met 
you. Do you remember?” 

For the last few minutes Daisy had been walking slowly up and 
down the front piazza with Fred Ridge. It was warm and particu- 
larly sultry for so early in the season, and they had come out in 
search of fresh air and a possible breeze. 

“Yes, I remember perfectly,” she said. “It was the night of 
our reception, and the honeysuckles were in bloom, just as they are 
to-night.” 

They hesitated at the end of the piazza before making another 
round. There was no moon, and the street-lamp at the corner shone 
through the thick vines and tree-branches with a misty luminousness. 
At the other end of the piazza the light which streamed through the 
open parlor windows lay on the polished floor in dull orange bands, 
but where they stood they were in deep shadow and could barely 
trace the outlines of each other’s faces. ‘There was a witchery about 
the corner, Daisy thought. Before, as they approached it, she had 
been conscious of a perceptible quickening in her heart-throbs, and 
now, as they stood there silent, she could feel distinctly the rapid 
thud of Fred’s heart as her hand lay on his arm, pressed closely to 
his side. She was afraid he would hear the beating of her heart: 
leaning forward on tiptoe, she caught at a spray of honeysuckle 
swaying above her head. The lace frill of her sleeve slipped down 
and swept lightly against his face. In an instant his arms were 
around her, his lips held hers. 

How long that kiss lasted neither of them could have told. As 
their lips parted Fred’s head sank lower and he kissed passionately 
the cool, soft flesh at the base of her throat. Then he remembered, 
loosed his arms from around her, and said with passionate regret: 

“ Ah, Daisy, I was mad. God knows I had not thought of doing 
it.” Then, contradicting himself, “No, that is not true. I have 
offended you, but I will not lie to you. I have often thought of 
kissing you and dreamed of the time when I could hold you in my 
arms, but I had no intention of doing it then. I was mad; and now 
you will never forgive me.” There was a momentary silence; then 
Fred went on pleadingly, “You must have seen how it is with me, 
Daisy. You must have known that I loved you from the first.” 

Daisy half turned her face towards him and said very softly: 

“How was I to know? You never told me.” 

There was something in her voice that gave him courage. He 
caught one of her hands, and, holding it closely, asked very gently,— 

“Would you have cared to have me tell you, dear?” 

To this there was no reply, but her hand was not withdrawn. 
Fred went on, drawing her the slightest bit nearer to him,— 

“T thought you were getting to love Cain.” 
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With a quick movement she turned towards him, putting herself 
in his arms again, and saying in a voice of shocked reproach: 

“Qh, Fred; how could you think that? Poor little Mr. Cain.” 

“Then you don’t love him?’ he asked, holding her in his arms 
with his lips against her cheek. Somehow her face turned gently 
around and their lips once more were pressed together. After a few 
moments she made answer: 

“You know I don’t love him. How could I?” 

“But he is a very smart fellow, and every one thinks very highly 
of him.” 

“T don’t care what every one thinks,” resentfully. “I am sure 
he is not the only smart fellow in the State, and he is very homely 
and womanish looking.” 

“My own darling, my angel,”’ Fred whispered, kissing her raptu- 
rously and feeling for the first time that exquisite pleasure which 
every man feels while hearing his sweetheart abuse his male friends. 

By and by, after they had begun to promenade again, Fred 
asked, “You will not keep me waiting very long; you will marry 
me soon, will you not, dearest?” 

“T don’t know; you will have to ask mamma about it.” 

“But it is not your mother I want to marry; it is you.” 

“Oh, I know; but you see I could not do it without mamma’s 
consent.” 

“But, my darling,”—here Fred stopped in his walk and put his 
arm around her for emphasis,—“I would marry you without any- 
body’s consent, even if I knew it was against my mother’s wishes.” 

“Yes; but you are a man, and I am not. That makes a differ- 
ence, you see.” 

“Yes, a great difference,” Fred admitted gravely. “But then 
you love me, do you not, sweetheart?” He leaned over her, holding 
her very closely to him. ey. 

She did not speak, but nestled her cheek softly against his own. 

“Then you will promise to marry me, darling?” 

“Yes. I promise to marry you,” she whispered softly. 





XVIII. 


It was considerably past midnight when Fred Ridge opened the 
door between his bedroom and Gordon’s. The gas had been turned 
off and the room was dimly lighted by the flickering reflection from 
the street which straggled through the window shutters. 

“Are you asleep, Gordon?” Fred asked, stepping into the room. 

“No, not yet,” Gordon’s voice replied from the bed in the far 
corner of the room. “Is anything the matter? Do you want any- 
thing?” 
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“No; nothing in particular. I left some of my duds on your 
bureau when I was dressing this evening, and I thought I would 
come in and get them.” 

“You had better light the gas, so you can see,” Gordon replied. 
Then, as Fred went over to the bureau, struck a match, and lighted 
the gas, he asked, “Have you just come in?” 

“Yes; that is, I stopped to speak to mother a few minutes.” 

“Was she up?” 

“Oh, yes; I don’t think anything could induce her to go to bed 
if either of us were out.” 

“Then you should be more careful about staying out so late. 
Where did you go to-night?” 

“To the Wheatleys’.” Then, turning and facing his brother, 
he spoke, rather quickly, as though to make a clean breast of it: 
“Gordon, Daisy has promised to marry me.” 

There was a dead silence. Gordon, half sitting. up in bed, was 
motionless. If his face expressed any feeling, it was hidden from 
Fred by the dimness of the light. 

“Well, won’t you congratulate me?” Fred asked, a little testily, 
annoyed by his brother’s unexpected silence. “Mother is delighted, 
and has promised to call on Daisy to-morrow.” Still no reply from 
Gordon. Fred waxed wroth. 

“T am sure I don’t understand why you should object,” he said 
indignantly. 

“Object?” Gordon questioned dreamily. Then, arousing him- 
self, “Why, I can’t remember the day I have heard anything that 
pleased me so much. Come, let me congratulate you on your good 
luck.” He grasped Fred’s hand and continued earnestly: “You 
must not think I object, Fred. I was a little surprised just at first. 
You see, from what I have heard recently, I faneied Cain had cut 
you out.” 

“No; not a bit of it. Daisy never even liked him. You see it 
was Mrs. Wheatley who wished to make that match. Cain saw 
through her little mancuvres and did everything to help me along. 
He was very much pleased when I told him it was all settled.” 

“You told him? Why, where did you see him?” 

“T met him walking up and down the pavement in front of his 
house as I was coming home. You see, I felt as though he had a 
right to know about it.” 

“Tn front of his house? How did he look? Did he seem sick?” 

“No; only a little paler than usual. I asked about your case 
for to-morrow, and he said he was ready to win it.” 

“Yes; he sent me that message this afternoon, when the boy 
went round to ask how he was. I was afraid the trial would have 
to be postponed. You know he has been sick now more than two 
weeks.” 

“Gordon, do you never see him when he is sick?” Fred asked. 
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“No; never. I went to his house the first two or three times 
he was sick, but Dr. Harris would never allow him to see any one 
except Mammy Jinney. Now I know it is useless for me to attempt 
to see him, so I send the boy when I want to hear from him.” 

“What excuse did old Harris give for not allowing you to see 
him?” 

“Said he was too nervous and must be kept quiet.” 

“You know, I heard to-day that these attacks of his were crazy 
spells,—that he went raving crazy and had to be confined; for that 
reason he was never to be seen by any outsider.” 

“Yes, I have heard that, but I don’t believe it.” 

“Did you ever suspect that he drank?’ 

“No; he never touches anything intoxicating. He does not 
even smoke.” 

“He is the strangest fellow I ever heard of. Do you know, 
to-night Mammy Jinney was seated on the steps watching every step 
he took. I never saw such devotion; she treats him exactly like a 
child.” ‘ Fred walked across the room, seemingly thinking. As he 
turned and came back towards Gordon he said earnestly: “I should 
like to know his history. Sometimes I think that old negress knows 
all about him, but then, he does not seem to me the man to make a 
confidante of a negro woman. I would give a great deal to know his 
history.” 

“T don’t imagine you would find it very different from that of 
many another poor fellow who has had to start at the bottom. He 
has been very poor, and he is very ambitious; that, I think, is about 
all there is to it. Only, he is unusually able, and has a remarkable 
talent for law. You say he looked about as well as usual when you 
saw him?” 

“Yes, pretty much the same, only his hair is longer and hides 
that scar. It would bea great thing if he would keep it a little long, 
for that scar disfigures his whole face. To-night he reminded me 
of some one I have seen before, and I have been trying to think who 
it is.” 

About,a quarter of an hour after Fred had said good-night and 
gone back to his own room he opened the door and called out: 

“Gordon, do you know I told you that Cain reminded me of 
some one I had seen, but I could not think who it was. It’s Hugh 
Wheatley. You know—the third boy, the one they say looks so 
much like——” He came to a dead stop. After a momentary 
silence he added awkwardly, “The one with black hair.” 

“Yes,” Gordon replied, apparently not noticing Fred’s hesi- 
tancy. “Hugh is the boy who looks so much like Ruth.. I never 
noticed any resemblance between him and Cain.” 

It may have been Fred’s thoughtless reference to Ruth, the 
mention of her name, which kept Gordon awake so long after Fred’s 
light was out and the whole house filled with silence. 
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He forgot his case, which was to come off to-morrow, forgot the 
mystery surrounding Cain, forgot his brother’s happiness in his en- 
gagement; he could think only of the girl whom he had held in his 
arms so long ago. Her presence was around him; she became a 
living reality. He seemed to feel her warm, pulsing body by his 
side, and made a quick, rushing movement forward, half stretching 
out his arms. At the cool touch of the fresh sheets a sickening con- 
sciousness of mistake overwhelmed him, his arms sank to his side, 
and he turned half over, groaning aloud,— 

“Oh, God, must it be always so?’ 





XIX. 


On the second day of the trial of Jesse Homes for the murder 
of his aunt the court-room was packed to suffocation. 

It was known that Cain would close the case with a speech for 
the defence, and as the time approached for him to open his argu- 
ment the crowd increased and grew more eager. The room was 
filled to its utmost; the doors and windows seemed masses of human 
faces, piled one above the other—all impatient to see and hear the 
man whose name in the last few years had become the synonyme for 
brilliant eloquence. 

The evidence had gone strongly against the boy, and the crowd 
knew and felt it. Up to the last moment his friends hoped that 
some new and unexpected evidence in his favor would be brought 
out by his attorneys. But in this they were disappointed; for, de- 
spite the tireless efforts of Ridge and Cain, they had been unable 
to discover the slightest clue that would draw suspicion away from 
their client. Now only Mr. Cain’s eloquence and power of per- 
suasion stood between the boy and the gallows. Would even the 
impassioned oratory of Cain avail against such fearful odds? That 
remained to be seen. The people anxiously waited. 

As the young lawyer rose to begin his speech there ,was a dead 
silence. ‘To those who had never seen him his appearance was a 
shock so disappointing as to be almost unbelievable. Could this 
sickly, emaciated little man, with his hideously scarred, pallid face, 
be the speaker of whose marvellous eloquence they had heard so 
much, the man they had come so far to hear? Could this be the 
man spoken of so confidently as standing between Jesse Homes and 
death? But these thoughts were brushed away from their minds 
like cobwebs when Cain began to speak. 

First, as he reviewed the case, his voice was as cold and passion- 
less as the face he turned to the jury. There were no gestures; he 
was simply stating facts,—going over ground well known to them. 

But the change was soon to come; the human automaton, with 
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its voice of frigid coldness, became a man. And the man was all 
passion, all fire. The blood, flaming up, dyed his pale cheeks crim- 
son. His eyes flashed from under their long, dark lashes, and his 
hair, so long uncut, tossed about, fell over his forehead in shining 
black curls, and concealed the disfiguring scar. This was the Cain 
the crowd had come to hear, though even those who had known him 
longest had never seen him look and speak as he did to-day. The 
man had changed in every way, and become a brilliantly beautiful 
personification of fervid eloquence. 

For four hours he held his listeners breathlessly attentive. He 
dwelt on the lad’s devotion to his aunt, his more than mother; on 
his previous good character, the only deviation from which he had 
made on the morning of the murder, when he threatened to be re- 
venged on the old lady before the day passed. He asked the jury 
how many times in their passionate boyhood they had made just such 
threats, even to their best beloved. How many times after their 
numerous boyish quarrels, if the object of their anger had fallen a 
victim of some unknown fiend, could they have been convicted of 
the crime from some threat they had made in their uncontrolled 
passion? What did such threats amount to? Should they be 
weighed in the balance against a man’s life? 

He was closing his speech with a most passionate appeal; he 
forgot everything save the boy for whose life he was so earnestly 
pleading. ' 

“Looking back on your own boyish passions as known only to 
yourselves and to your God,” he exclaimed, “I charge you on your 
souls” Here he stopped. His voice broke sharply off at the 
last word. For a moment he stood with blanching cheeks and wide- 
open eyes, staring over the heads of his brother lawyers at his part- 
ner, who had risen from his seat, and with colorless face and amazed 
eyes was gazing at him fixedly. An instant they looked into the 
depths of each other’s eyes and each knew the other’s soul. With’ 
an inarticulate, piteous cry, Cain half extended his hand towards his 
partner, then, clutching at his collar, staggered forward and fell 
heavily to the floor. 

A scene of wild confusion followed; men rushed forward in 
alarm and crowded around him. But it was Gordon Ridge who 
first reached his side and raised him tenderly in his arms, all the 
while murmuring the most endearing epithets—epithets unheard of 
as being used by one man to another. 

But even as Gordon’s arms closed around his unconsejous burden, 
old Dr. Harris, Cain’s trusted physician, pushed madly through the 
crowd to the side of the unconscious man. 

“Are you mad? Hold your tongue,” he whispered hoarsely, 
clutching Gordon’s shoulder and shaking him violently. “Hold 
your tongue, I say. If you love her and value her life, for God’s 
sake hold your tongue.” 
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XX. 


“Wait there, Alston.” 

“Hello, Perry, is that you?” Frank Alston said, turning in the 
direction of the call. 

“Yes,” answered the young man, quickening his steps as he 
crossed the street. “I wanted to ask about Cain. Is he dead?” 

“No,” Alston replied, shaking his head. 

“Well, I am glad to hear it. You know I’ve been out of town 
for four days, and this morning as we passed the passenger train at 
Belair some one told the conductor that Cain had died during the 
night. The people at the depot didn’t seem to know, and I was on 
my way to the club when I caught a glimpse of you. What are you 
doing out so early? It’s not seven o’clock.” 

“T thought I might as well come up town before going home for 
breakfast. I spent the night down there.” 

“Where? At Cain’s? Is there any change?” 

“No; only for the worse. She had a fainting spell last night, 
and for a while even the doctors thought her dead. I suppose that 
is how the rumor started. They say she can’t possibly last through 
the day. 

. She! she? Alston, who are you talking about?’ Perry ex- 
claimed, looking at Alston in amazement. “I’m not talking about 
a woman; I asked about Cain.” 

“Well, I answered your questions,” Alston replied, looking 
somewhat nettled. Then, as though understanding the mistake, his 
face brightened up. “I beg your pardon, Perry; I had forgotten 
that you couldn’t know about Cain. But don’t let us stand here,— 
the stores are beginning to open, and some one is certain to over- 
hear. Come, I'll go to the club for, breakfast with you.” They 
turned and walked down the street to the club. As they entered, 
Perry said questioningly: 

“TI hope Miss Delane is not ill, Frank?” It was the only solu- 
tion he could make of Frank Alston’s persistent use of the feminine 
pronoun when speaking of a sick man. 

“No,” Alston replied, smiling, catching at once the drift of 
Perry’s thoughts. “Alma is quite well, I thank you; at least she 
was when I saw her yesterday before dinner. As I said before, I 
spent last afternoon and night at ” hesitating. Then motioning 
down town, “Gordon sent for me to remain during the night; but 

’s early for breakfast,” turning towards the balcony. “ Suppose 
we go out here and have a cigar; then I can tell you all about it.” 

A few moments later, as the two sat on the balcony, smoking, 
Frank Alston removed the cigar from his lips and asked,— 

“Perry, did you ever suspect that Cain was a woman?” 

“A woman?’ He half rose in his astonishment. 

“Yes,” replied Alston, still regarding attentively the lighted 
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end of his cigar,—“ Ruth Wheatley.” Then he looked up, and the 
two men gazed earnestly into each other’s eyes. 

Perry took his seat and drew a deep breath. 

“Yes,” he said, leaning over to pick up the cigar he had dropped 
on the floor; “I never suspected such a thing; never dreamed of 
it. But I see it all now perfectly plain; and it seems marvellous 
that we shouldn’t have seen it from almost the first.” 

“Yes, it does seem so now; but then we were all so certain of 
her death. Gordon thought he had helped to lay her in her coffin; 
I had gone to her funeral.” 

“Don’t you think that Gordon knew? It would seem about the 
most natural way to account for his devotion. He took her as an 
office-boy, a few months later as a student, and then, when Tom 
Phelps went off, as his partner, when he could have had any lawyer 
at the bar. He must have known.” 

“No; he did not,” Alston replied emphatically. “He never 
had the slightest suspicion until it flashed on him during the trial 
when Cain was speaking. I happened to be looking at him when 
he recognized her. I thought at first he was going to faint. I was 
- about to go to him. Then, such an expression of absolute joy! 
Ruth saw it, stopped in her speech, and fainted. Gordon rushed 
to her and acted—well, I thought he had gone crazy, as did every 
one else, excepting Dr. Harris; he understood. When she came 
out of that faint she was delirious with brain fever; never had a 
lucid moment until yesterday at four o’clock; and now,” he added, 
looking off down the street, “she is dying, maybe dead.” 

There was a long pause, and when Perry spoke his voice was sus- 
piciously husky. 

“She has made a noble fight, there is no mistake about that, but 
it’s best for her to die. It’s the only thing, for if she lives she will 
have to stand trial for the murder of her husband.” 

“T took her confession last night. She didn’t murder him.” 

“She didn’t murder him!” Perry exclaimed. 

“No,” firmly; “TI will read you what she says.” Taking out a 
_ folded paper from the inner pocket of his coat, he said: “ This state- 

ment was made in the presence of Mr. Rodgers, the Presbyterian 
minister; Dr. Harris, Dr. Martin, Gordon, Mrs. Wheatley, Mrs. 
Ridge, and Mammy Jinney. 

“¢T did not kill Colonel Baldwin. I did not even know of his 
death until told by Tip Ramsey, five days afterwards. 

“‘¥For a week before my marriage I was planning my escape. I 
think my mind was affected, for I acted with all the cunning as- 
cribed to the insane. T slipped away and hid in the room an old 
suit of Stuart’s work-clothes and his pistol. I would not leave be- 
fore the marriage, because Colonel Baldwin had told my mother of 
his intention to settle on me half of his property the day we were 
married. I wished my mother and the children to be benefited by 
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that property if possible. I knew I could never live with Colonel 
Baldwin as his wife. Even the thought was too horrible for endur- 
ance. I often thought of suicide, but never of murder. 

“¢ You all know that the window opening on the shed of the side 
piazza was the only one by which I could have escaped. To reach 
this window I had to pass immediately by Colonel Baldwin. He 
was asleep, but when I raised the window there was some noise that 
awoke him. He spoke to me and grasped my clothing just as I was 
in the act of climbing out of the window. A scuffle ensued. I don’t 
think he recognized me; he must have thought me a burglar, for 
he tried to choke me. It was then that the pistol, which I had 
placed in my coat pocket, fell out and went off, and I made my 
escape. In trying to climb down the wisteria vine my foot slipped, 
and I fell on a pile of rocks and cut my forehead. I think I fainted 
then, for the next thing I remember was the sound of loud talking 
in the Hall, and Spot, my old pointer, was standing over me howling. 

“When I reached the ferry I took the ferryman’s bateau and 
paddled across the river. It was then I discovered for the first time 
that I had brought by mistake the hat intended for me to wear 
travelling. That hat gave me the idea of making people think I - 
had been drowned. When I reached the Carolina shore I over- 
turned the boat and threw the hat in the river. 

“‘¥or four days and nights I hid in the woods, slowly making 
my way towards Augusta. On the fifth day, when I was passing 
Tip Ramsey’s plantation, he bantered me about picking cotton, and 
I took the job, glad of an opportunity to test my disguise. That 
morning after I had begun work he told me of Colonel Baldwin’s 
- death, and I knew for the first time the terrible effect of that pistol- 
shot and that I was being hunted as a murderer. After leaving 
Ramsey’s I tramped on to Augusta, intending to get work of some 
kind to enable me to earn an honest living. Tom Phelps hired me 
the first day, as you all know. I have had no confidants except the 
old physician and nurse who brought me into the world. Even to 
them I had never told my innocence.’ ” 

Then, folding the paper again, Alston carefully replaced it in 
his pocket. 

“A few minutes later they were married.” 

“Married? Who were married?” Perry asked in surprise. 

“Why, Gordon and Ruth. Gordon would have it so, and I think 
he was right. It gives him the undisputed right to remain with 
her, though he hasn’t left her for one moment since she fainted in 
court; and even after her death it will be a satisfaction to him, and 
will really be a protection to her name. Though God knows it makes 
me sick to think of Gordon’s losing her again.” 

* © %& & * 8 * 8 & * #& 


It was fully a month after the conversation between Mr. Alston 
and Mr. Perry on the piazza of the club-house that Gordon Ridge 
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took his wife out for the first drive after her illness. They were in 
his mother’s carriage, drawn by her comfortable old horses, who 
never knew what it was to go faster than a leisurely trot, any more 
than their old driver knew what the word “hurry” meant to an up- 
to-date coachman. As they drove down the broad, shaded street 
leading to the country below the city they passed several friends, 
who greeted them cordially. 

“Are you glad to get back in the world, darling?” Gordon 
asked, looking tenderly into his wife’s happy face. 

“Yes; and,” she smiled up at him, “so glad to be able to wear 
my own proper clothes again. Do you know, it seems very strange 
that no one ever suspected me in my men’s clothes.” 

“Well, you see, you were always such a miserably unhealthy- 
looking little chap that all differences were accounted for in that 
way. Mother was always reproaching me for allowing you to work 
so hard. You should have seen her face last night when I jestingly 
told her that you would begin practice again as soon as you were 
well enough. She was outraged and indignant. So I had to tell 
her the true state of affairs; and that, though Judge Howard had 
said, when he called to congratulate me, I had gained 2-lovely wife, 
no doubt, but the bar had lost its most brilliant speaker, you abso- 
lutely refused to think of returning to the law.” 
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O* a certain bright morning in June, nearly fifty years ago, two little 

English girls were preparing with great glee for a visit of fasci- 
nating importance. The place was the city of Brussels, and the occa- 
sion the birthday of the little Princess Maria Charlotte, the only 
daughter of the King of Belgium. One of the English girls, when 
nearing middle age, recalled for her own children that eventful morn- 
ing,—the cheerful clatter of talk which went on while she and her 
sister were being arrayed in their daintiest frocks, best of ribbons, and 
broad-brimmed hats. ‘“ You must be very good,” some grown person 
said to her, “for the Princess Carlotta is the very best child you ever 
heard of.” Another elder added, “She is not at all vain or affected, 
although she is so lovely ;” and a third continued, “ And so kind- 
hearted.” 

The English children, nieces of a friend of Queen Victoria, had 
seen this wonderful princess, who seemed endowed with as many gifts 
as the heroine of a fairy tale, only at a distance; the idea of spending 
a whole morning—and a birthday morning, too—with her royal high- 
ness suggested unlimited delights. Accompanied by their aunt and 
governess, they set forth to the palace, where they were ushered into a 
large, imposing-looking room with no suggestion of fairy-land about it, 
although the sunshine of the brilliant morning streamed in through 
many windows and flowers bloomed in profusion : the light tones and 
furnishings common to all continental royal dwellings gave an air of 
elegance even to the stiff arrangement of the objects in the room. 
Presently a door was thrown open, and there entered a lady holding 
by the hand a little girl whose gravity of demeanor was almost comi- 
cal in one so young. In spite of this there was a certain captivating 
sweetness of manner which, fifteen years later, was destined to make 
Carlotta beloved even by those who compassed her husband’s death. 

The morning was not altogether so enjoyable as Lady Blank’s little 
nieces had expected, for the king’s daughter was allowed few of the 
amusements common to children of her age, and, in spite of the real 
simplicity of heart and mind which characterized both her parents, 
had been taught to be very ceremonious in manner and to observe 
strictly the etiquette due to herself and those around her; but her 
visitors remembered her childish prattle when, left by themselves for a 
few moments, they examined each other’s finery, particularly the com- 
parative stiffness of the long frills which in those days were worn as 
pantalettes around the ankles, and which in the princess’s case happened 
to be so gorgeous as to excite feelings of admiration. 

A few years only elapsed between this meeting and one which had 
about it all the pomp and splendor of a royal wedding. The Belgian 
princess had become one of the celebrities of Europe: the lessons of 
prudence and kind-heartedness, the careful course of study, and the 
daily influences of her childhood resulted in a womanhood which ought 
to have created its own destiny. 

Vou. LXIII.—6 
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Carlotta, a princess of Belgium and widow of the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, Emperor of Mexico, was born at the palace of Laeken, about 
fifteen miles from Brussels, on the 7th of June, 1840. Her father, 
Leopold I., born December 16, 1790, was the son of Duke Francis of 
Saxe-Coburg, and was naturalized in England in 1816, shortly before 
his marriage with the Princess Charlotte Augusta, daughter of George 
IV. The story of that romantically happy marriage is well known. 
Bride and groom commanded the admiration as well as the respect of 
all nations, especially in such a court as that of George 1V., and when 
after a year of wedded life the lovely Princess Charlotte died in child- 
birth, leaving no heir, the gloom over all England was such as to leave 
traces that even to-day are apparent. The widower turned his whole 
attention to the sister, who in her own- widowhood needed his sympa- 
thy and care. This sister had married the Duke of Kent, one of 
George IV.’s younger brothers, who, dying, left a daughter eight 
months old, destined to become the queen of England. The crown 
of Greece was offered to Leopold, but was refused because, it has 
always been supposed, of his devotion to the interests of the Duchess 
of Kent. When, after a three days’ revolution in France, which de- 
throned Charles X. and placed the crown on Louis Philippe, Belgium 
by popular tumult became separated from Holland, the Belgians elected 
Leopold as their king. The young prince accepted the honor, and, as 
it was deemed necessary to avoid the perils of a disputed succession, 
chose a bride from the house of Orleans. On the 9th of August, 1832, 
he married Louise Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe, a princess who 
during the eighteen years of her married life won from her husband’s 
people the title of “The Holy Queen.” 

Two sons were born to Leopold, one of whom now reigns in his 

lace, and a daughter known as Carlotta was the only girl, and notably 
™ father’s favorite. During a visit to Flanders of Queen Victoria 
and the prince consort in 1843 she attracted great attention by her 
beauty and winsome little ways. To Baron Stockmar the prince con- 
sort wrote: “ We found uncle and aunt very well and greatly delighted 
at our visit. The children are blooming. Little Charlotte is quite the 
prettiest child you ever saw.” 

A picture now hanging in the private apartments of the palace at 
Brussels is a pathetic reminder of that prosperous and happy child- 
hood. From the frame looks forth a charming little maid, with dark 
eyes shining beneath delicately pencilled brows; braids of hair richly 
auburn in tint are looped back of the tiny ears, while the dainty little 
mouth is curved archly in smiling good humor or content. 

The education of his daughter occupied much of King Leopold’s 
time and thought; but there is no doubt that he erred in obliging her 
to study too constantly and lead too constrained a life. While the 
daughters of her cousin, Queen Victoria, were romping about at Wind- 
sor, playing at gardening and farming and dairying, the Belgian prin- 
cess was occupied by thoughtful employments almost too mature for 
her years and certainly too constant for childhood; but her physique 
was fine and the devotion of her parents entire. The first real grief 
of her life was her mother’s death, in 1850, when, child as she was, Car- 
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lotta watched over the death-bed and received from the queen’s dying 
lips words of counsel and admonition which, as she told a friend years 
later, could never fail to influence her daily life. 

From that hour she lived much of her time alone, with only her 
ladies-in-waiting, seeing few people, and preparing very gradually for 
her début in court society. This took place on her sixteenth birthday, 
when she was introduced to the ball-room and led out to dance by her 
father. Her beauty startled those who beheld her. Accustomed to 
seeing very little of their princess, the Belgians knew but vaguely of 
her charms of person, and this apparition of a tall, majestic-looking 
girl, in white satin and silver lace, who carried herself as though every 
inch a queen, who danced like a sylph, conversed equally well in four 
languages, and seemed conversant with topics of all kinds, was enough 
to make Brussels ring with her praises. No wonder that her English 
cousin Victoria desired to welcome such a brilliant kinswoman at 
Windsor, especially since she was the only daughter of the beloved 
Uncle Leopold. 

But before this eventful English visit the crisis of Carlotta’s life had 
come. It is related of her, as of the late Empress of Austria, that 
the first knowledge of her future husband came to her ears in a romantic 
fashion. While reading aloud to the princess one morning a young 
lady-in-waiting ventured to ask her whether she had seen the Archduke 
Maximilian since his arrival in Brussels. Carlotta was interested at 
once, and demanded a full description of this young prince, who had 
been making the tour of Europe for purposes of study as well as 
amusement, and who was reported to be a veritable Prince Charming. 
In answer Carlotta’s companion—they were only a pair of girls and 
girlishly human—produced a portrait of the archduke which was a 
very fair counterpart of the original. Extremely blond in coloring, 
with brilliant blue eyes and finely proportioned brow, the young Aus- 
trian would have been uncommonly handsome but for a certain weak- 
ness in the mouth and chin, which his beard partly concealed, and 
which was carried out to no mean extreme in his disposition, although 
it indicated defects which marred his complete success in life. Wecan 
fancy how easily the princess was captivated by such a portrait, and 
how delighted when it was announced that Maximilian meant to pay 
his respects at her father’s court. He was the second son of Francis 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, and the Archduchess Frederica Sophia. 
His eldest brother is Francis Joseph I., present Austrian emperor, born 
July 30, 1830. 

Maximilian had been educated in a rather idle court; but he was 
fond of study, especially of belles-lettres and languages, while his love 
of nature amounted almost to a passion, and ‘alieit lhe to begin an 
extended tour of travel before he was sixteen. It is said that while in 
Italy and Greece he resolved to turn away from all thought of the 
opportunities his rank might offer him and devote himself to art; but 
his mother, hearing of this, summoned him home and induced him to 
devote his time and interest to naval work, which seems for a few years 
to have completely captivated this royal Crichton. In 1855 he sailed 
with the commission of vice-admiral for the East, returning home a 
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year later by way of Paris, where he spent two weeks at the palace of 
St. Cloud, making the acquaintance of the Emperor of the French, 
who, whatever his shortcomings in regard to the tragedy of Mexico, 
always professed the highest admiration and warmest affection for the 

oung man whom he had known and loved in the flush and enthusiasm 
of his youth. He journeyed to Belgium, intending to make a study of 
the agriculture of the country, but an object of far deeper and more 
romantic interest soon attracted him. 

The visit which Carlotta anticipated with such a girlish flutter of 
delight was looked forward to with little less impatience by Maximil- 
ian, for he had not been long in Brussels before reports of Carlotta’s 
bewitching loveliness reached him. We can fancy the two on their 
first encounter, the archduke fully justifying Carlotta’s expectations as 
he entered the room, carrying his six feet of height with much grace 
and dignity, and ag to respond with enthusiasm to the greeting 
offered by the king’s daughter, whose usual hauteur of manner van- 
ished as she offered him her hand and lifted her face to his, blushing 
and smiling with pleasure. It was the speediest and most passionate 
of wooings. If ever two young people were actually and desperately 
in love, it was these scions of two of the proudest and oldest of royal 
houses in Europe. The archduke would hear of no delays: within a 
fortnight he sent the imperial ambassador, Count Arquinto, to demand 
a solemn audience with the king and ask the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. The answer was favorable, but almost immediately came an 
invitation from Windsor for Carlotta, which was as promptly accepted. 
a lovers parted on the assurance of meeting in England a few days 
ater. , 

The princess had not completed her seventeenth year, but as a 
bride-elect she might be considered fully “in society,” and her wel- 
come at Windsor Castle was such as befitted a fully-fledged royal lady 
who carried the new dignity of an engagement. The little girl who 
had compared frills with her on that long ago June morning was fond 
of relating how every one in London and at Windsor was captivated 
by the Belgian princess, who not only appeared dazzlingly pretty 
among her English cousins, but had developed a vivacity of manner 
which became her well, and, moreover, was so romantically in love 
that she was ready to confide her sentiments freely to her old acquaint- 
ance as they sat together in the queen’s boudoir and compared notes 
as to lovers and their wooing. 

The prince consort had written to the archduke of the pleasure 
with which the queen and himself had heard of the betrothal. ‘“ May 
Heaven’s blessing,” he said, “be upon a connection thus happily 
begun, and in it may you both attain life’s true happiness, which is to 
be found only in a home where the heart finds satisfaction for its 
wants.” Speaking of this visit the prince wrote again: “ Charlotte’s 
whole being seems to me to have been warmed and unfolded by the 
love that is kindled in her heart. I have never seen so rapid a devel- 
opment in the space of one year. She appears to be happy, to be 
devoted to you with her whole soul, and eager to make herself worthy 
of her future position.” 
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A few days later the archduke arrived. Those who know the 
arrangement of the private apartments at Windsor Castle will remem- 
ber a long corridor and the drawing-room, which are devoted exclu- 
sively to the use of the royal family and their guests. These were the 
scenes of some of the most joyous hours in Carlotta’s life, for there 
she welcomed Maximilian on this fascinating visit, and there spent 
delightful hours with the queen and her future husband. At Buck- 
ingham Palace, two days after his arrival, the archduke escorted the 
queen to the chapel when the Princess Beatrice was christened. 

Victoria wrote; “At the luncheon I sat between him and Fritz. 
I cannot say how much we like the archduke. He is charming: so 
clever, natural, kind, and amiable, so English in his feelings and 
likings, and so anxious for the best understanding between Austria 
and England. With the exception of his mouth and chin, he is good- 
looking, but I think one does not in the least care for that, as he is so 
very kind, clever, and pleasant. I wish you joy, dearest uncle, at 
having got such a husband for dear Charlotte, as I am sure he is quite 
worthy of her and will make her happy. He may and will do a 
= deal for Italy. He speaks much and affectionately of his dear 
bride. 

The wedding was celebrated in Brussels on the 27th of July, 1857. 
The prince consort having gone on to Belgium to attend the festivity, 
the queen wrote to her uncle, King Leopold : 

“ At this very moment the marriage is going on ; the knot is being 
tied which binds your lovely and sweet child to a thoroughly worthy 
husband, and I am sure you will be much moved. May every bless- 
ing attend her! I wish I could be present; but my dearest half 
being there makes me feel as if I were there myself. I try to picture 
to myself how all will be. . . . We do all we can to féer this day in 
our quiet way. We are all out of mourning; the younger children 
are to have a half-holiday; Alice is to dine for the first time in the 
evening with us; we shall drink the archduke and the archduchess’s 
healths, and I have ordered wine for our servants and grog for our 
sailors to do the same. 

“Vicky, who is painting in the alcove near me, wishes me to say 
everything to you and the dear young couple, and pray tell dear Char- 
lotte all that we have been doing.” 

The archduke was made governor-general of Lombardy and Venice, 
and the palace of Miramar, near Trieste, on the shores of the Adriatic, 
was brilliantly prepared for the royal couple. 

The castle, built of cream-colored stone, faces the west, its tower 
surmounted with a perforated parapet. On the front of the edifice is 
now inscribed in large gilt letters the day and hour when Maximilian 
accepted the crown of Mexico. On the first floor is the suite of rooms 
occupied by Carlotta. A small drawing-reom opened into a grand 
saloon adjoining, which contained the princess’s sleeping-apartment, her 
dressing-room, and the sleeping-room of her special maid. Just above 
this apartment was a huge room devoted to Carlotta’s wardrobe, while on 
the same floor, but in the northern part of the building, was the grand 
saloon used on special occasions during the royal residence there. The 
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library and dining-room are below; Maximilian’s private room ad- 
joined the former, which contained a valuable collection of books and 
quite an extensive museum of natural curiosities. The gardens and 
the avenue, or carriage-road, are fragrant with the perfume of every 
possible variety of blossom, while the summer-houses seem to be made 
of roses only, so completely are they covered with them. The tropical 
plants scattered here and there over the grounds were for the most 
part planted under Carlotta’s own direction, gardening being one of 
her favorite occupations. Everything that could add to the comfort 
of the governor and his bride was thought of in preparing Miramar 
for their reception, Art coming in upon the lavish footsteps of Nature, 
rendering the place almost too beautiful, as Carlotta said, for the abode 
of human beings. 

The Venetians welcomed the royal pair with exuberant delight. 
On the first Easter Sunday of their Italian life they attended mass, 
walking in the grand procession, which had all the elements of med- 
isval splendor. The prince’s halberdiers walked first, attired in rich 
Venetian costumes of crimson-and-white velvet, worn as a tribute to 
the ancient glory of Lombardy. Following them were the personal 
servants of the members of the prince’s suite, all in the liveries of 
their masters, kaleidoscopic in color and brilliancy, while the superb 
court dresses of blue and silver, the colors of the princess, set off the 
national costumes of the prince’s Dalmatian servants, whose robes were 
half barbaric, half Oriental, and dazzling in splendor. Following 
them were nearly two hundred pages, chasseurs, and footmen of the 
vice-regal household. ‘Then came the mass of generals, field-marshals, 
and courtiers, richly uniformed and blazing with decorations. After 
them, in a space reserved that he might walk alone, came Maximilian, 
the only figure not gorgeously attired, although the dark blue uniform 
of the Austrian navy which he wore set off his tall commanding figure 
and fine blond locks. Following him came a train of superbly 
attired ladies escorting the archduchess, whose court dress of crimson 
velvet and white satin became her well. Writing of her at that time 
in a private letter, an English lady says: “Charlotte of Belgium has 
something indescribably captivating about her. She holds herself 
magnificently, and is one of the few princesses I have seen who look 
really born for the purple. Her hair is darkest brown with auburn 
tones, her eyes brilliantly hazel, the brows and lashes fine and black.” 
Picture this scene in Venice, and contrast it with the procession in 
which, ten years later, Maximilian walked to the Hill of Bells to meet 
his tragic fate, far from every one of those who were with him on that 
happy Easter-day in Venice, alone,—it might almost seem to him for- 
gotten,—certainly sacrificed to the schemes of those who had sent him 
out to grasp a shadowy crown and meet his death. 

It was at Miramar that the delegation of nine distinguished Mexi- 
cans laid before the archduke and duchess their proposition for what 
they called the advancement of Mexico. A monarchical party has 
always existed in Mexico: General Scott, as well as Joseph Bonaparte 
and the son of Louis Philippe, had been offered the crown of that dis- 
tracted country before the proposition was made to Maximilian. In 
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1861 England, France, and Spain entered into an alliance for the pur- 

of redressing their grievances and collecting their debts. The 
monarchists took heart of grace from this fact, and determined to 
interest the three powers in establishing a throne and giving to Mexico 
a royal government. General Miramon—later shot to death with the 
archduke—and Sefior Almonte visited the courts of London, Paris, 
and Madrid, with the most anxious entreaties that their object should 
be forwarded to success. But England, with characteristic caution, 
settled her claims and withdrew. Spain regarded Mexico only as a 
hostile and rebellious province, but would have aided any Bourbon to 
the projected throne. Under the Napoleonic régime France could not 
sympathize with this ; therefore Spain followed the example of Eng- 
land and withdrew, leaving France alone with certain strong reasons 
of her own for desiring to control Mexican affairs. Our civil war was 
in its full tide of progress. The failure of America to supply France 
with sufficient cotton had, in one department alone, thrown nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand people out of employment and upon the 
hands of the government. It became appallingly evident to French 
political economists that a field of American industry which France 
could control must be established somewhere on our continent; and, 
were Mexico to establish a monarchy, a market of export and import 
would be open to the French. Accordingly, the small French army 
encamped already in Mexico was reinforced, and after a few battles 
against the parties opposed to the monarchy a provisional government 
was organized, and a general assembly, meeting on July 10, 1863, 
voted to establish an imperial government and to invite the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria to accept the throne. 

Those who have blamed the Austrian prince and his wife for 
accepting this offer must bear in mind that all their traditions were 
not only intensely European, but such as made the offer of a crown 
seem the natural result of progress or civilization. Carlotta had 
known of her father’s refusing the crown of Greece and accepting that 
of Belgium. Beyond all this, as the prince wrote the day before his 
death, he was made to believe that the majority of Mexicans were 
eager for his presence among them as a ruler, that the country was in 
a distraught condition for want of proper rule, and that he was fulfil- 
ling the destiny of the people in assenting to views not only suggested 
to him by the representatives of Mexico, but insisted upon by his 
father-in-law, the King of Belgium, and by the Emperor of France. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of Sunday, April 10, 1864, the 
archduke received the deputation of Mexicans, with a distinguished 
company of Austrians, at the palace of Miramar. He received his 
guests standing in front of a table upon which were laid innumerable 
acts of adhesion to the newempire. On his left was Carlotta, superbly 
attired in rose-colored silk adorned with Brussels lace, her diadem, 


necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets blazing with precious stones, while 
near by were the ladies of honor, prominent among whom was that 
eccentric Princess Metternich, whose toilets were said to have made 
Worth famous. -A profound silence reigned while Sefior Estrada read 
the address, to which the archduke answered, accepting the crown of 
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Mexico. The moment he finished speaking a salvo of artillery an- 
nounced the event from the bulwarks of the castle, answered by one 
from the ships in the port and the forts of the city. Down upon their 
knees went the Mexicans, crying with one voice, like courtiers in a 
Shakesperian performance, “God save His Majesty Maximilian I., 
Emperor of Mexico!” And again, with redoubled vigor, “ Long live 
Carlotta, Empress of Mexico !” 

It was a day which marked one of the most picturesque pages in the 
history of our times. The departure from Trieste was no less highly 
colored. But meanwhile the empress, as she was speedily called, 
had employed herself in various acts of charity ; had gone, attended by 
one lady only, and on foot, to visit some of the sick poor to whom she 
was in the habit of ministering ; had written letters full of fond regrets 
at parting to her English cousins and to one or two dear friends in Great 
Britain. With a simplicity touching in the midst of her hour of triumph, 
and pathetic when we remember all that followed, she distributed little 
tokens of herself as souvenirs for those whom she was leaving. 

On the 14th of April, 1864, all of Trieste seemed to have poured 
forth, alert to catch a last glimpse of the man who had proved himself 
their benefactor and who, with his beloved princess, was leaving them 
forever. The steamers weighed anchor just beyond the castle: amid 
the deafening shouts of farewell, the roaring of cannon, and the music 
of the garrison band, the emperor and empress descended the flight of 
white marble steps leading to the sea, and there paused for a moment 
to return the salutations of the vast concourse of people assembled to 
make their parting triumphant. A boat canopied in purple and gold 
was waiting to convey them to the steamer: as they entered it, the 
frigate raised its flags, the crews burst forth in loud huzzas, the boats 
dotting the waters raised their oars, and the artillery of the castle fired 
volley after volley, while the Austrian colors were hauled down on the 
emperor’s ship, and the flag of Mexico was flung to the breeze. 

And this was the splendor of his leave-taking. With all that 
Austria could do to make the omens prosperous, Maximilian and 
Carlotta started on that journey which for one was to end in death, for 
the other in a gloom worse than any mere severance of earthly bonds. 

The Mexicans prepared to receive them with every splendor and dis- 
play of their triumphant satisfaction. The royal progress from Vera 
Cruz to the city of Mexico was such as might have done honor toa 
mediseval sovereign. In the midst of it all Carlotta showed her sympa- 
thy with the poorer classes, invariably singling out some obscure per- 
son in the crowds that lined the roadway for special attention, and often 
expressing her anxiety to benefit the suffering or oppressed. The story 
of those early days of the empire reads like a fairy tale. The ancient 
palace, once the abode of Montezuma and proudly occupied in 1521 by 
Cortez, was prepared for the residence of the emperor. Its history 
teems with suggestive romance; but on the first day of her life there 
Carlotta was told of the tradition that no man who occupies that palace 
as a ruler fails to meet an unnatural death or some cruel misfortune.* 





* Two alone escaped this strange decree, Arista and Juarez. 
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On hearing this the empress smiled, and desired that some one should 
conduct her over the building at the first convenient hour. With two 
Mexican ladies, one of whom was appointed later to be in constant 
attendance upon her, she made the tour of the edifice, studying each 
room with critical interest. The palace occupies a complete square, and 
is impressive only from its size, having little or no architectural beauty. 
The southern part was occupied by the emperor and empress; the 
northern by soldiers and prisoners; the central by officers of state. 
The lower story was occupied by servants, and a portion of the second 
story for public offices. The grand reception-room, known as the 
Iturbide Saloon,* occupies a large portion of the southern half of the 
palace, and was the scene of many brilliant entertainments during 
aximilian’s reign; but the residence which Carlotta loved was the 
palace of Chapultepec, two miles and a half from Mexico, on a hill 
surrounded by works of defence, on the extreme edge of the rock. 

The view from Carlotta’s apartments there was enchanting. The 
whole valley of Mexico unfolds itself to the gaze. Not only every 
building in the city, but the spires of Guadalupe cathedral can be dis- 
tinctly seen from the windows of Carlotta’s boudoir. The barren hill 
upon which the viceroys built this castle is surrounded by a natural 
park. Trees which date their existence from the golden age of Mexico, 
when the kindly Quatzacoatl, god of pleasure, lived among the Toltecs, 
shade the ground. The basins where the beauties of Montezuma’s 
court took their daily baths are still to be seen, though the fountains 
have ceased to fill them. In the shade of the venerable trees of this 
park it is said that Cortez was wont to wander at evening when 
oppressed with anxiety or care. 

Carlotta found it necessary to make arrangements for her new house- 
hold with the greatest care. Two ladies were appointed to reside in the 
palace, each of whom received four thousand dollars as annual salary. 
The younger, Josefa Varela, was a descendant of Montezuma, a beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen: between her and the empress arose a friendship 
which time has not effaced. Madame Pacheco was appointed also as a 
“ lady of the palace,” while numerous ladies of honor were attached to 
the empress’s suite, residing in their own homes, and attending her on 
reception-days and whenever she desired their company in her daily 
visits of charity. 

The routine of the empress’s life was quickly established ; it was 
not in her nature to be idle or unmethodical. She rose at half-past six, 
and at seven was in the saddle, accompanied by Sefiorita Varela and an 
officer. A canter of an hour was followed by breakfast and prayers, 
after which she invariably visited some public institution or went about 
among the poor, “forgetting her rank completely in the office she so 
cheerfully assumed,” unmindful of the weather or the muddy roads, 





* The Emperor Iturbide is buried in the cathedral in Mexico. He joined 
with Guerro to declare the independence of Mexico in 1821, and the next year 
was proclaimed emperor. Santa Anna led the people against him, and he was 
put to death in 1824. Many Philadelphians can recall his daughter, who made 

er home in this city until her death, in 1869,—a woman of most imposing 
personal appearance, noble character, and distinguished accomplishments. 
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which she frequently traversed on foot when it was impossible to drag 
a carriage through them, making light of the physical discomforts of 
such journeys. At two o’clock she and the emperor generally drove out 
to Chapultepec, where at half-past three they dined with a small invited 
company. After dinner there would be an hour of quiet sauntering 
with the emperor in the park, when he discussed with her the affairs 
of state which soon enough pressed upon him. Returning to the 
palace, the empress would spend some time reading the newspapers 
with care, marking with a pencil every article or paragraph which she 
considered it important for her husband to see. Sefiorita Varela, or 
“‘ Pepita,” as the empress fondly called her, sometimes read aloud to 
her: they played duets together, or amused themselves with painting 
or embroidery until supper-time at eight, after which, unless upon 
evenings when the empress gave her soirées or grand receptions, she 
usually retired to her own apartment for her evening devotions, rarely 
remaining up after ten. 

Soirées were given regularly on Monday evenings, at which four 
quadrilles were danced: she disapproved of waltzing. On these occa- 
sions, as well as at the grand state receptions, her toilets were gorgeous 
in the extreme, although in ordinary life she dressed with almost severe 
simplicity. Many years later the writer was shown two of these cos- 
tumes de bal, which had been presented by her to one of her ladies-in- 
waiting before she set forth on that sorrowful journey to Paris. One 
of these was of rich white satin embroidered in gold, the skirt a sump- 
tuous train over which was worn a long mantle of purple velvet de- 
pendent from the shoulders, where, when Carlotta wore it, clasps of 
amethysts and diamonds held it in place. The other was rose-colored 
satin richly adorned with Brussels lace, the bodice pointed back and 
front and made with surplice plaits. In ordinary life the empress was 
to be found attired in some simple dress of silk or wool in winter-time, 
or cambric or muslin in summer. 

Society in Mexico was a curious mixture. Many of the French 
officers cared only for enriching themselves or indulging in expensive 
gayeties, and the court circle, which it was impossible for Carlotta to 
control, seems to have continued the frivolity and the petty intrigues 
of Paris. Tacubaya is to Mexico what Charlottenburg is to Berlin; 
there the summer gayeties were of the most vivacious order. The place 
existed before the Chichimacas invaded the plateau of Anahuac. The 
Indians and their aloe-fields have disappeared, and foreigners now 
occupy with their villas and gardens this lovely site. Princess Salm- 
Salm in her “ Memoirs” givesa rollicking account of certain picnic par- 
ties which the empress was constrained to ignore, since she could not 
influence society in her new home except in a general way and by her 
unfailing efforts to keep her own immediate circle free of any elements 
unworthy her own high standard. 

Maximilian had been but a short time in Mexico before he began to 
realize that his tenure was but slight, yet the empress’s journey through 
Yucatan was rendered as picturesque as the people could make it, and 
encouraged the emperor and herself to believe in the loyalty of their 
subjects. It is not within our present purpose to discuss the political 
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uestions of that eventful decade. The story of the uprising of the 
Liwceds, and of Maximilian’s alleged order that prisoners taken should 
be shot without trial,* has been written by many able pens, and consti- 
tutes one of the most exciting chapters in modern history. 

Our own government naturally opposed the existence of a monarchy 
on this continent. France could not afford a quarrel with the United 
States, and Louis Napoleon had no desire to allow his troops to remain 
in Mexico when their only object was to protect the prince whom he 
had placed on the throne. On the 6th of February, 1866, the French 
troops left the city. The officers in command earnestly entreated the 
emperor to accompany them, and Maximilian would gladly have done 
so but for a reason which proves the nobility of his character. All 
Mexican Imperialists who had been taken prisoners had been treated 
barbarously, often being put to death after hideous torture; and the 
ay refused to leave the country unless Juarez, leader of the Lib- 
erals, would grant a general amnesty to all who had identified them- 
selves with the imperial cause. This Juarez refused todo. Referring 
to it in his trial later, Maximilian said, “I had therefore no course left 
but to remain and to do all in my power to protect a large proportion 
of the Mexican people.” 

When Thiers and Jules Favre arraigned Louis Napoleon, what a 
weapon in their hands was the fate of the deserted and betrayed 
Maximilian! The only course now open to the unfortunate royal pair 
seemed to be the journey, for which Carlotta speedily prepared. It was 
given out that she was summoned home to see a dying relative, but all 
the world knew that her object was to implore assistance from Napo- 
leon’ The leave-taking with her husband was sorrowful enough. At 
three o’clock on the morning of July 8, 1866, they sat together for the 
last time in the empress’s sleeping-room at Chapultepec, discussing the 
forlorn hope on which she was setting out, doubtless talking, as people 
do in such supreme moments, of many trifling things connected with 
their daily life together. Sefiorita Varela remembers Carlotta’s saying 
to her before parting, “The emperor wanted me to tell them this and 
that when I go home,” and adding with a mournful smile, as she glanced 
about the salon, ‘“‘ After all, we have had some happy hours here.” 





* Mr. Frederick Hall, the intimate friend and legal adviser of Maximilian, 
as well as several other authorities, might be cited to prove that Maximilian’s 
course has been generally misrepresented. Many who have investigated the 
matter declare their opinion that the decree was issued at the instance of Mar- 
shal Bazaine, and that when news reached the emperor that several prisoners 
captured had in pursuance of this decree been shot down, Maximilian imme- 
diately despatched a courier to General Mendez to inform him that he totally 
disapproved of the act and that he must shoot no more. As Bazaine’s course in 
Mexico was a systematic one of self-aggrandizement and ill-concealed treachery, 
it may be supposed that he was ready enough to cast all the blame of the “ black 
decree” upon the emperor. As it is well known that no other act of inhumanity 
or selfishness was ever laid at the unfortunate emperor’s door, it seems only fair 
to = him the benefit of the doubt in this instance. Soldiers and people, as 
well as his personal friends, declare Maximilian to have been tender-hearted and 
generous almost to a fault, and since his death many people have come forward 
who blamed him at the time for a course of action which they now acknowledge 
to have been entirely Bazaine’s. 
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The emperor accompanied her as far as Rio Frio, there bidding her 
farewell forever. From Havana she wrote to him, and also to Sefiorita 
Varela. As this letter is among the last penned in her tranquil mo- 
ments, it is worthy a place in any record of poor Carlotta’s life : 


“ My DEAR Pepita,—Only a few words before the steamer leaves. 
I am quite well, and ever thinking of you all. I had only one day of 
sickness, The heat is intense, and the voyage a long one. It is only 
out of pure patriotism that one undertakes these things with feelings 
of pleasure. From this to St. Thomas will be the last sojourn over 
American seas. All the Spanish authorities have treated me with the 
utmost deference, although I did not land, as the emperor would not 
wish me to do so. The bay is very beautiful, and I should also say 
the town, where there exist fortunes of twenty-five millions and up- 
wards. I have received visits from the principal personages. Many 
of the dignitaries had walking-sticks, which reminded me of Mexico, 
and pleased me. The bishop was very polite. There also seems to 
exist here a great reverence for the temporal authorities. I have also 
seen the president of the ‘Royal Audience: he reminds me of the 
ancient history of our country. He also sports a tortoise-shell walk- 
ing-stick, which, from its exquisite loveliness, must be from Yucatan. 
Talking of this peninsula, I must tell you that I have seen Arthur 
Peon, who was overjoyed to see me. He seems satisfied with the state 
of things at home. The gratitude of the Yucatecos to me has given 
me great pleasure. One of the chamberlains from Campeche, Sefior 
Lavalle, is to come on board to-day, on his voyage to France. You 
can form no idea of the state of the road; from Cordova all the car- 
riages of my gentlemen were upset. My coachman assured me that it 
was only through the help of the Virgin that I was not upset. I 
suppose he meant the Guadalupe one. 

“‘Good-by, my dear Pepita; my heart remains in Mexico. Write 
to me, and believe in the affection of 

“CARLOTTA.” 


On arriving in Paris, Carlotta had difficulty in procuring an inter- 
view with Napoleon. She took apartments in the Grand Hotel, where 
the Empress Eugénie immediately called on her; but their conver- 
sation was purely personal, the Empress of the French, as she declared 
later, being distressed by Carlotta’s worn, anxious looks, although 
there was not the slightest indication then of insanity. The emperor 
was severely ill; but after a few days Carlotta was summoned to St. 
Cloud, where she had a long and painful interview with Louis, who, 
to her grief and dismay, declared it out of his power to assist Maxi- 
milian in Mexico. On returning to her hotel, Carlotta paced the floor 
of her salon for hours, deeply agitated, pondering what course to pur- 
sue. On August 13 she started with her suite, including four Mexican 
and two Italian servants, for Miramar, the fairy-like abode in which 
she had passed the blissful early years of her married life. For nearly 
a month she remained there, corresponding with Napoleon and her 
husband, receiving the visits of friends and distinguished guests, giving 
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a banquet in honor of a national holiday in Mexico, while the Mexican 
colors waved from the castle heights and the foreigners in her suite 
were treated with every respect. 

It was at last decided that she should journey to Rome to solicit 
the pope’s aid. On the 18th of September she left Miramar for the 
second time, travelling in post-carriages through the Tyrol and by 
special train to Ancona. At Botzen the party stopped for a few hours. 
While sitting in one of the rooms of the hotel, the empress suddenly 
turned to her lady-in-waiting, Mrs. Estrada y Barrio, and said, in a 
low but excited tone, “I do not wish to go to Rome: I am afraid they 
will poison me. I wish to go back to Miramar.” But as the remark 
was not followed by any others of an excitable nature, and she presently 
declared herself willing to continue the journey, nothing more was 
thought of it at the time. In all the towns through which she passed 
Carlotta was received by civic and military bodies amid cheering, 
firing of cannon, and musical demonstrations, She seemed much 
gratified by the honor done her. But from time to time she showed 
suspicions of those about her, and when they reached Rome she de- 
clared her belief that somebody would poison her. 

She visited the Vatican, but said nothing at that time of her 
suspicions. She received the diplomatic corps and other visitors with 
no appearances of insanity, conversing brilliantly in various languages, 
and looking wonderfully well. But the news from Mexico was de- 
pressing in the extreme, and the tension on her mind was too great. 
The fourth day of her residence in Rome she insisted upon seeing 
the pope in private, and declared to him that she would not quit 
the Vatican, as the people about her were planning to make away 
with her life. The distress of all may be imagined. As the empress 
refused to return to her hotel, some of her suite were summoned, a 
sleeping-apartment was hastily provided, and a mournful vigil kept. 
Her mind grew more and more distraught as the night waned. Day- 
light found her completely unbalanced, her intellect “like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune and harsh.” With difficulty Madame Barrio 
persuaded her to return to the hotel, where for a fortnight she re- 
fused to eat anything prepared by the hotel servants. She insisted 
upon riding out every day with Mrs. Barrio, taking with her a jar 
which she insisted upon filling at the public fountains. She purchased 
chestnuts in the streets, and permitted one of her servants in whom 
she had great confidence to buy fresh vegetables daily, which were 
cooked in her presence. On this she subsisted during the time of 
waiting for the arrival of her Belgian relatives, who had been sum- 
moned as soon as her insanity became unmistakable. 

News of this most disastrous ending of the Mexican journey was 
sent to Windsor. The queen burst into tears as she read the harrowing 
details, and the Prince of Wales started at once to meet Carlotta, then 
on her way to Belgium, lovingly cared for by her brother the Duke of 
Flanders, her Mexican attendants, and Dr. Bulkens, a specialist from 
Gheel. Orders were given that at all the stations absolute silence should 
prevail. On reaching the palace of Tervueren, which had been pre- 
pared for her reception, the carriage was brought so close to the car that 
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her brother, King Leopold, and the Prince of Wales were able to lift 
her directly into it from the train. As easily and comfortably as pos- 
sible the poor lady was conducted to her new home. 

Meanwhile Maximilian was informed of this new woe. Dark days 
had followed Carlotta’s departure: agitated by an accumulation of 
miseries, the prince-night after night paced the floor of his apartment, 
murmuring now and then “ Poor Carlotta!” 

It was impossible for him to desert his officers and loyal soldiers, 
but a council of war was held, and it was decided to attempt a rapid 
march by night into the city of Mexico, where he hoped to find large 
reinforcements and ample supplies. One man at the council-table 
listened with keen eyes and stolidly compressed lips to the cautious 
plans laid by his comrades. The drama would not have been complete 
without one ready to betray his master: and it was an additional blow 
to Maximilian that the general whose stanchest friend he had proven 
through many emergencies, one Lopez, was the traitor. The bribe of 
the enemy was forty-eight thousand dollars. The service to be rendered 
was the delivery of Maximilian and the city of Queretaro into the 
enemy’s hands. The emperor retired to sleep about two o’clock on the 
morning of May 14: at the same time Lopez crept out into the dark- 
ness through the outposts, and met the advance-guard of the enemy, 
who conducted him to Escobedo’s tent. After a brief interview he re- 
turned, leading the guard through the dark and silent city to a station 
of the imperial troops, going back and forth several times in the same 
way, and supposed to be escorting comrades of his own, being unsus- 
pected. Before day broke the city was delivered into the hands of the 
enemy. But Lopez’s cautious scheme had not ended here. To create 
a panic, the bells of the city were rung with violence ; the emperor was 
awakened, and speedily, with some of his friends, reached an elevation 
called the Hill of the Bells. Lopez here dashed forward, exclaiming : 
“¢ All is lost! See, your Majesty, the enemy’s horse is upon us.” At 
the same moment their troops were seen approaching. Lopez tried to 
induce Maximilian to enter for concealment a certain house, where he 
well knew his capture would be speedily accomplished, but the emperor 
refused to leave his men, and fought bravely until he saw that a general 
slaughter must ensue unless he surrendered. As the white flags were 
raised a troop of cavalry rode up, and an officer asked, in violent lan- 
guage, where was the usurper. ‘The young Austrian, pale as death, but 
never—so say those who witnessed it—looking more noble, stepped for- 
ward and answered, in clear, ringing tones : 

“Tam he. If you require any one’s life, take mine; but do not 
harm my officers. I am willing to die; but intercede with General 
Escobedo for the life of my officers.” | 

We must pass briefly over the events between this date and the 
melancholy 19th of June. The emperor was imprisoned in a wretched 
apartment, imperfectly ventilated and poorly furnished, where on a hard 
bed he lay for days, prostrated with severe illness. Generals Miramon 
and Mejia occupied neighboring rooms, and the three doomed captives 
conversed hour after hour over their impending fate. Miramon had a 
young wife and family to leave. 
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The trial of the prisoners was the rudest farce. Just after mid- 
night on the 15th of June a messenger awoke Maximilian with the 
news that he was condemned to death. The execution of all three was 
appointed for Wednesday morning, the 19th. Singularly enough, on 
the night which was his last upon earth Maximilian received a visit 
from his enemy Escobedo. He received him with generous courtesy, 
giving him, by request, his photograph, and freely expressing his for- 
giveness for all injuries. The night was spent in prayer and in final 
letters to his friends at home. Word had been sent him that his wife 
was dead, and no contradiction reached him upon earth. Taking off 
his wedding-ring, he handed it to his physician, desiring that it should 
be given to his mother. The last act of his life in prison was the 
writing of a letter to Juarez, in which he said, “I shall lose my life 
with pleasure if its sacrifice can contribute to the peace and prosperity 
of my new country.” 

At half-past six in the morning three carriages started from the 
convent which had been occupied as a prison. In the first rode the 
emperor with his spiritual adviser, Father Soria; his physician was so 
unnerved that he could not accompany the procession. The emperor 
was dressed carefully, but in simple civilian costume. Before leaving 
his room he said, with a sad smile, to one of his companions, “I have 
placed six handkerchiefs closely folded against my breast, so that the 
blood from my heart may not be seen.” 

The cortége proceeded through crowds who freely shed tears, falling 
upon their knees: as the emperor’s carriage passed, many held up cru- 
cifixes for him to gaze upon. Arrived at the Hill of Bells, Maximilian 
stepped from the carriage, took off his hat, and gave it, with his hand- 
kerchief, to his valet to be conveyed to his mother and brother. Mira- 
mon and Mejia were by his side. The emperor held out both his 
hands, first to one and then the other, looking at them for a moment 
in silence. 

He said, gently, “ We shall soon meet in heaven.” To Miramon 
he added, “ Brave men are respected by sovereigns. Permit me to give 
you the place of honor,” and so saying, motioned him to the centre. 

Three thousand soldiers were drawn up, enclosing three sides of a 
square. Six soldiers with loaded muskets were placed a few feet in 
front of each of the victims. The emperor placed his hand upon his 
heart and gave the word, “ Fire.” The volley was discharged. The 
two generals fell, killed instantly ; but Maximilian staggered, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, man! Oh, man!” Some thought that as he breathed his 
last he added, “ Poor Carlotta !” 

Meanwhile in her sad seclusion the young empress had been pre- 
pared for the news which one day had to be imparted to her. They 
told it as mercifully as possible. She has never known the nature of 
her husband’s death, and talked of it as though some visitation of Prov- 
idence had taken him from her. She took a sad interest in the bring- 
ing of his remains back to the land of his fathers, where for years they 
have reposed. Everything that could be done to alleviate her condition 
has been lovingly and patiently tried, but the tragedy of her life, the 
failure of the Mexican mission, haunts her perpetually, and one who 
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has from time to time seen her in her seclusion—one who knew her in 
her blooming, radiant girlhood, when, like the princess in the fairy tale, 
she was captivated by her Prince Charming’s portrait—told the writer 
that she seemed to be interested only in talking of her husband, of the 
days at Miramar, or the first happy opening of their life in Mexico. 
She attempted to write thé story of her own life, and those who have 
seen it say that its accuracy and coherency are remarkable; but the 
oocasional gleams of sanity which from time to time led her physicians 
to hope for a cure are of the hopeless past. Her home is at the Chateau 
de Bechoute, not far from Brussels, where her occupations are those of 
a restless mind, her companions such as please her fancy for the time 
being, and her recreation seeing now and then some poor pensioners, 
whom, true to the impulses of her prosperous days, she loves to relieve 
and assist so far as she is able. 

Posterity will read this story of two young lives wrecked to gratifi 
the ambitions of a political schemer, wondering how in the sevent 
decade of the enlightened nineteenth century such a cruel game could 
have been played to its desperate end. 

Lucy ©. Lillie. 
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I purpose dead? Desire fallen asleep? 
And‘is there naught will make 
‘This sluggish pulse of mine, 
Which scarce doth creep, 
A faster pace to keep? 
For Life seems only half awake. 
That which was once a song divine, 
And set my heart a-throbbing to its note, 
Is now a discord in a minor key, 
And lost its melody. 
Ambition is an art which lies supine. 
For like a boat 
Battered and beaten by the storms gone by,— 
Tossed high upon the beach, 
Beyond the grasping reach 
Of tortuous wave and cruel tide, 
My shattered hopes and aspirations lie. 
Indifferent to whatever fate betide am I. 
Perchance on some auspicious day 
A careless rover on Life’s restless sea 
Will anchor slip 
Anear my grounded ship, 
Recalk the seams, and set the sails ataut 
To catch the breeze, then anchor weigh, 


And turn her prow towards some friendly port. 
Arthur D. F. Randolph. 
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I 


fe the window of a house on Locust Street stood a girl. The house 

was one of those old-young specimens of architecture that adorn 
that thoroughfare ; one that for years had been content with its red _ 
brick front trimmed with marble, its heavy wooden shutters, and its 
short, demure flight of white marble steps. But because its neighbor 
across the way had been refurbished, this one was not to be outdone. 
So its new steps were of stone and placed sidewise, and the number 
above the door was of figures of curious shape and set awry ; the door 
itself was of gridiron style, and the big wooden shutters were banished. 
So much for the house. The girl in the window was young. She was 
tall and rather slender; her hair was golden—her detractors, if she 
had any, would have called it red—and very curly; her eyes were of 
the nondescript hue usually called hazel, and she was distinctly pretty. 
Her name was Barbara Leigh. 

It was half-past nine in the morning, and time for the postman to 

appear. 

“There he is at last !’ exclaimed Barbara. 

“ Probably he will bring you nothing but an advertisement or two 
and a letter that you will not want to answer,” remarked her sister 
Margaret from the depths of an easy-chair. 

“They will at least be more interesting than the newspaper that 
you are so deep in,” retorted Barbara, raising the window to receive 
the budget of mail matter. “One, two, three for you, Meg, that you 
don’t deserve, two for ‘The Misses,’ one for mamma, and one for me 
from Jack. That is good. I do hope it is to say that he will be 
home soon. Let us see the invitations first. Nothing but tea-cards, 
—odious teas. Now for Jack.” 

Silence fell upon the room for an instant. Then from Barbara, 
“That provoking navy !” 

“ Why, Barbara!” exclaimed her mother. 

“ Yes, that more than provoking navy! Mamma, how could you 
be the daughter of a naval officer, marry a naval officer, and then allow 
your son to deliberately walk into the same snare?” 

“ Barbara, what do you mean? Has anything happened to Jack ? 
Has some one been promoted over him? My dear, do explain 
yourself.” 

“No; something far worse than that. Jack will have to stay in 
Pittsburg !”” 

Barbara looked ready to cry, Mrs. Leigh and Margaret dropped 
their letters, and consternation reigned. 

“Do read the letter,” said Meg, which Barbara did forthwith. 


“ PITTSBURG, Nov. 18. 


“My DEAR BARBARA,— 
“T am booked to stay here the rest of the winter. A shame, isn’t 
it? The place is not so bad, but I want to see you all. Tell the 


Vou. LXIII.—7 
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Mater I will try to get leave for Christmas, but it is doubtful. In the 
mean time I want some of my traps, Will you please pack my small 
Chinese trunk with some of them ?—especially the Japanese lady with 
real hair. Put in any new books you may have. 

“A bright idea has just struck me. Ned Smith is coming through, 
from Washington Thursday. You might meet him in the Broad 
Street Station that. night and give him the key and check and he can 
bring the trunk on his ticket. I will write him to meet you at the 
Pullman car ticket-office. Be there at half-past nine ; his train gets in 
about that time. Geoffrey can take you down. Give my love to all. 


I am awfully sorry that I can’t see you for so long. 
“Your affectionate brother, 
“ JACK. 


“PS. You can’t fail to recognize Smith. He has light hair and 
a bottle nose.” 


“Tsn’t it too provoking!” sighed Barbara. “I did hope Jack 
would be here for the dancing-class, Monday night, and—oh, dear, for 
everything! And when is this man to appear? Thursday night, and 
this is Wednesday. Geoff will have to take me down there instead of 
to the symphony concert. Meg, you can have my ticket. But who 
wants to go and meet a man named Smith? If it only were spelt 
with a ‘y,’ it would be better.” 

“ His name is the least of it,” said Meg. ‘“ How are you to know 
him ?” 

“ Jack describes him.” She consulted the letter. “‘ Light hair 
and a bottle nose.’ By the way, what is a ‘ bottle nose’ ?” 

No one seemed to know. 

“T am sure I never saw one,” said her mother, with a distressed 
air. ‘Jack does pick up such strange expressions.” 

“T have often heard of them,” said Meg. ‘I suppose it means 
shaped like’a bottle.” 

“Well, you are bright,” said Barbara derisively ; “of course it 
means that; but the question is, what kind of a bottle?—a wine or a 
medicine, a Pond’s Extract or a ginger-ale bottle? Oh, why did not 
Jack tell us the kind of bottle to expect ?” 

“ And, then, in what way can a nose resemble a bottle?” continued 
Meg musingly. “Is it broad at the top, ending in a narrow neck, as 
if made to receive a cork, or vice versa ?” ; 

“ We shall never know until we have seen that man.” 

“But, my dear,” said their mother anxiously, “ you cannot possibly 
recognize him, and it is not at all safe to intrust a trunk with all those 
- valuable foreign things to a man with a queer nose whom no one will 
know. Jack is simply crazy.” 

Notwithstanding their doubts, Barbara departed to follow her 
brother’s instructions, carefully enveloping the Japanese figure “ with 
real hair” and other choice bits in all the soft table-covers and silken 
scarves that she could find. Later in the day she went to Whack’s 
and bought a big box of Jack’s favorite dainties to gladden his heart, 
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for he was as fond of sweets as any girl, and she also put into the 
trunk a new photograph of herself. 

When her brother Geoffrey came in that night, Barbara’s first 

uestion was,— 

“‘ Geoff, what is a bottle nose?” 

“A red one,” promptly returned Geoffrey. 

“Qh, Geoff, don’t you know better than that? We must find out 
before to-morrow night.” And she produced the letter. 

Before half-past nine Thursday night Barbara had asked that 
question of at least a dozen persons. Their replies had been as varied 
as their own noses, and she was not much wiser. 

“Time to start, Barbara,” called Geoffrey. 

“Tn one minute,” she returned. 

“No, not a second. You will lose your man.” 

Barbara frantically rammed a hat-pin into her head, caught her 
dress in the closet door, dropped her glove, and then remembered 
that she had not written a word to Jack, as she had fully intended 
to do. 

“Geoff is always hours ahead of time,” she thought, and, seizing 
a pencil, she began to scribble on a scrap of paper. 

“Come, Barbara!’ was again heard from the foot of the stairs. 
She thrust the note and the key of the trunk into an envelope, scrawled 
on the outside, “ Jack ; kindness of Mr. Smith,” and fled. 

They reached the station breathless, but in plenty of time, and took 
their stand near the Pullman office. 

“T never was so conscious before that people are blessed with noses,” 
said Barbara, after a few minutes during which the crowd surged past 
them and up the stairs. “That member is the only one that I am quite 
sure my fellow-beings possess. I see nothing else coming towards me 
but animated noses; their eyes, their arms, their legs, are nowhere. 
Geoff, I wish you had not spent quite so much of your life in studying 
tunnels and bridges. If you had only devoted a little of it to noses, 
you might have been of some use now.” 

“Too bad,” returned Geoff, who was a civil engineer. 

Many people stopped to buy seats or berths in the cars for New 
York, Washington, or Harrisburg, and now came one for Pittsburg, 
but he had a long gray beard. After a few minutes, another for the 
same place,—black hair. Another. 

“ His nose is certainly odd,” whispered Geoffrey, “and he has light 
hair.” 

“‘ My dear boy, where are your eyes? His nose is as straight as a 
Greek god’s.” 

While they were discussing it the man hurried on up the stairs. 

It was long after half-past nine, and the Western train left at nine- 
fifty. About three minutes before that time a young man arrived at 
the window. He had light hair, a brown moustache, and a nose that 
was certainly peculiar. 

“ There he is,” whispered Barbara, clutching Geoffrey’s arm in her 


excitement. 
“Give me a berth in the sleeping-car for Pittsburg, and be quick 
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about it, please. I have not a moment to lose,” said the man with the 
nose. 
The clerk hastily pulled out a ticket, wrote a number on it, and 
gave it to him, and he hurried away from the window. Before Geoffrey 
realized what she was doing, Barbara ran after the man. She over- 
took him on the stairs. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” she began, breathlessly, “but are you Mr. 
Smith ?” 

“Tam,” replied he, turning and gazing down in astonishment at 
this very pretty girl in a large hat, who, with flushed cheeks and bright 
eyes, was smiling at him from a lower step. 

“Then please give this to Jack. Don’t let me detain you.” And, 
thrusting the note into his hand, she turned and disappeared in the 
crowd. At this moment an official at the top of the stairs shouted, 
“ All aboard for Pittsburg, Harrisburg, and the West !” 

“Mr. Smith” paused for an instant, glanced at the clock, and saw 
that he had but one minute and a half in which to make his train. 
With one bound he was up the stairs, out the heavy swinging doors, 
and through the gate just as it was being closed. The bell rang, and 
__ the train had already begun to move when Sidney Carroll Smith swung 

himself onto the rear platform of the last car. 
Geoffrey Leigh, meantime, had hurried after Barbara, but was too 


late. 
“ You silly child,” he said, when he reached her, “that was not the 


man.” 

“Oh, it was, Geoffrey! He had light hair, his nose was the very 
image of a bottle, and his name was Smith.” 

“There may be forty thousand Smiths in the station at this moment. 
The name counts for nothing. And as for his nose,” added Geoffrey, 
in disgusted tones, “it was no more like a bottle than mine is.” 

“Qh, Geoff! It had a bump on the bridge and was really very 
odd. And if you are not to know a man by his name, what are you 
to go by, I should like to know? Besides all that, his umbrella had a 
carved Chinese handle, just like Jack’s. Then he looked like a naval 
officer. I have not come of a race of them for nothing: I know one 
when I see him.” And Barbara drew herself up with a superior 
air. 

“He may be an admiral,” said Geoffrey, “but I have my doubts. 
I don’t believe Jack will ever see his trunk. You have given it to 
some sharper, Barbara. And then if it had been Jack’s friend Smith, 
he would have been on the lookout for us, for Jack probably warned 
him what to expect. Did this man appear to understand you ?” 

“'No-o, I can’t say he did; but he was in such a hurry, and then 
I didn’t give him much time. I simply said, ‘Are you Mr. Smith? 
and when he said ‘ Yes,’ I gave him the package and ran back to you. 
I was awfully frightened the moment I left you, alone in that crowd, 
but I am glad I did run after-him, for I know he is the man.” 

Barbara spoke with much assurance. Nothing would have induced 
her to own up to any doubt, but inwardly she began to wonder if she 
had done a wise thing. 
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Sidney Smith found his seat in the Pullman car, and threw down 

his luggage. 
“Tf that girl had kept me one instant longer,” he said to himself, 
“T should have lost my train. By the way, what was it she gave me? 
Very queer proceeding. She was awfully pretty, and she certainly was 
a lady. I don’t understand it.” 

He turned poor Barbara’s little package this way and that as he 
pondered. “‘Jack; kindness of Mr. Smith.’ I certainly am Mr. 
Smith, but who is Jack? I mean toopenit. Nothing else to be done, 
of course.” And he broke the envelope. Inside he found a curious 
key, a bit of brass marked “ P. R. R., No. 243,” and a note. Without 
any hesitation whatever he unfolded the latter and read : 


“ My DEAREST JACK,— 

“ How could you have given us such a task as to find Mr. Smith 
at the Broad Street Station? If you only could have described more 
than his nose ! BARBARA.” 


“This beats a detective story all hollow. The only way to find an 
owner to this mysterious key and check is to find a man who is 
‘dearest Jack’ to a Barbara. That is an odd name,—Barbara. You 
don’t often hear it. An uncommonly pretty girl, too. I shall have 
to keep the trunk—for I suppose these things belong to a trunk of 
some kind—until I find the owner. It will be an awful bore. By 
the way, what is this she says about my nose? Though it is not my 
nose, but some other fellow’s: ‘If you only could have described 
more than his nose’!” And he stroked his own meditatively. It 
had once been straight, but an accident when a boy had broken it and 
left its mark upon the bridge. “ Barbara must have been looking for 
a broken-nosed man, and found—me! Funny the other fellow’s name 
was to be Smith too.” 

Just here the porter interrupted his meditations, so he dropped the 
key and check into his pocket with those for his own luggage, and be- 
fore long was asleep. 

When he reached Pittsburg the next morning he found a friend 
awaiting him with a telegram from his home in Maryland. His father 
was very ill, and he must go to him at once. He had just time to 
hand his checks to his friend, asking him to look after his baggage, 
and step onto a train that was about to start for the South. Ina 
moment he had begun to retrace his way over the road by which he 
had just come. 

Soon after he reached home his father died. Shortly afterwards he 
was ordered to China, for Barbara was right in her conjectures: this 
Smith was in the navy. He wrote to his friend in Pittsburg to send 
the trunks to Maryland, but when they arrived he had gone, so the 
old house was closed with Jack Leigh’s trunk stored away in an 
upper room, and Sidney Smith had sailed for China. 

Meantime there had been much agitation of mind among the 
Leighs. Two days after the episode at the Broad Street Station a 
letter had come from Jack : 
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“Too bad you missed Ned Smith the other night. He was detained 
in Washington, and came through on a later train. Please send the 
trunk by express.” 

Barbara turned pale with dismay. For one moment she thought 

of keeping the direful news from the others, but she knew that was 
impossible, so she presented a brave front, and, with a calmness born 
of despair, said, “I gave that check to the wrong man.” 
. A pause, an awful pause, and then the storm burst upon her de- 
voted head. “I told you so!” was echoed by one member of the 
family after another. Jack was telegraphed, advertisements were in- 
serted in the Philadelphia, New York, and Pittsburg papers, worded 
in every conceivable manner. Barbara said at last that she felt as if 
every remark she made must be with a view to its appearance in print. 
But it was all of no avail. Sidney Smith, down on the Eastern Shore, 
was too much occupied to glance at even the headings of the papers, 
and was quite unconscious that he was being regarded in Philadelphia 
as a thief and an adventurer. 

Time went on, and the matter was dropped. Jack’s rooms in 
Pittsburg went unadorned, and in course of time he left there and 
came home. The lost trunk was forgotten by all save Barbara. She 
was quite conscious of the fact that she had allowed herself to be sadly 
taken in, and could console herself only by hating with a mighty 
hatred the Mr. Smith who had been the innocent cause of the down- 


fall to her self-esteem. 
II. 


In about three years Sidney Smith returned to America, and went 
for a few days to his home in Maryland. None of his family were 
now living there, and he found it so insufferably lonely that he de- 
termined to run up to Philadelphia as soon as possible. One rainy 
day before he left, for lack of something better to do, he mounted to 
the big lumber room and began to rummage among its contents. It 
was a dim and dusty place, piled high with ancient furniture, boxes, 
trunks, goods and chattels of all kinds. Collected together in a little 
heap by themselves were Sidney’s own possessions, the trunks that had 
been sent down from Pittsburg, and standing prominently among 
them, as if it had placed itself in the most conspicuous position in 
order to be recognized at once, was a low, square, black trunk, with 
the letters “J. L.” painted in white on the end. 

Sidney was puzzled. He examined the lock and found it to be a 
padlock of curious Chinese mechanism, impossible to open without its 
own key, so he hunted for tools, and, removing the hasp, raised the 
. lid. A faint half-imperceptible odor pervaded the air. 

“Foreign, by Jove! Takes one back to Japan at once,” he thought, 
as he lifted out the curious figure, the decorations, and all the other 
things that Barbara had so carefully packed, The box of candy, the 
contents of which crumbled to dust as soon as it was exposed to the 
air, aroused his curiosity still more. 

“From Whack’s. Whack is represented in a good many places, but 
I never saw one of his stores in Japan or China. The plot thickens.” 
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Then came a thin, flat package. He opened it: smiling up at him 
was the face of a girl in a big hat. He took it to the window, and, 
brushing aside the cobwebs that covered the dusty pane, he gazed at 
the charming face. 

For a moment nothing was heard but the drip-drip of the rain 
from the eaves and a scuttling mouse in the wall. 

“T have seen that girl before,” he said aloud. He turned over 
the picture and read on the back, “ For Jack, from Barbara. Novem- . 
ber, 1887.” 

“Yes; and now I have it. The pretty girl that rushed at me in 
the Philadelphia station and gave me a note. Her name was Barbara. 
Where is the note?” And he dived into his pockets. Then he laughed. 
“T am afraid the note has gone to the shades by this time. It was 
three years ago, and all this time the trunk has been missing. Poor 
Barbara !—to say nothing of Jack! Who are they, I wonder? Un- 
commonly pretty girl!”. 

He replaced the articles in the trunk, but thought that he would keep 
the photograph out a little longer and look at it occasionally ; “ just so 
that I may recognize Barbara at once, if I should see her anywhere.” 

He got so into the habit of “looking at it occasionally” that it re- 
sulted in Barbara’s picture accompanying him wherever he went, and 
he grew more and more interested in the discovery of the original. 


* * * * * *x * * 


One night Barbara was dressing for a dinner at Mrs. Tom Lover- 
ing’s. “I don’t feel much like it,” she remarked to Meg, as she fast- 
ened her white gown. “A big dinner is such a risk. It is either 
perfectly delightful or correspondingly awful. Is that gold hair-pin 
in just the right place?” brandishing a hand-glass. ‘Grace Lovering 
will probably send me in with some slow, stupid creature, just because 
I talk so much myself. It is a great misfortune to be lively. And 
that is the worst of a big dinner. Now at a small one there are only 
the choicest spirits.” 

“There is to be a new man there from Maryland,” said Margaret, 
“but I don’t envy you.” And she sighed with satisfaction as she 
thought of the interesting book and the cozy fire in store for her that 
evening. Barbara was the “society member” of the family. 

She was the last to arrive at the Loverings’, and soon after she 
entered the room dinner was announced. Her worst fears were not 
realized, for she was taken in to dinner by Jim Hammond, an old 
friend and would-be admirer of hers, while on her other side sat a man 
from New York who was equally agreeable. 

“That must be the Maryland man opposite,” she thought, as she 
glanced up and down the table, and then did not think of him again 
until the dinner was about half over. Then she felt impelled to look 
up, and found his steady gaze resting upon her. When her eyes met 
his she looked away ; but soon afterwards, when Barbara had resumed 
her spirited argument with Mr. Hammond, Sidney could not resist the 
impulse to study her face again. Barbara was quite aware that he was 
doing so, though she appeared not to see him. 
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Later in the evening Sidney sought his hostess. 

“ Mrs. Lovering, will you tell me who the girl is with the won- 
derful hair? The one in the white dress.” 

“Oh, that is Barbara Leigh. Haven’t you met her? Let me 
introduce you to her now.” Then, crossing the room to where Barbara 
sat with two or three men in attendance, “ Miss Leigh, let me present 
Mr. Smith.” 

“ Found at last,” thought Sidney. ‘She can have the trunk, but 
the photograph, never.” 

The name gave Barbara something of a shock, but, beyond preju- 
dicing her a little against its owner, it suggested nothing. She had 
seen many faces since the night in the Broad Street Station, and had 
met more than one man named Smith; so even face and name com- 
bined failed to suggest the incident. 

Mrs. Lovering carried off with her one of the men who had been 
sitting with Barbara, and Sidney took his chair. 

“Your face is so familiar to me, Miss Leigh, I feel as though I 
must have met you before; though I am sure I should remember the 
meeting distinctly, had that been the case. 

“Your face is familiar to me, too,” said Barbara, “but I cannot 
place you at all, so we must both be mistaken. Have you been in 
town long? I understand that you are a stranger.” 

“‘Very much of a stranger,” he answered, laughing, but watching 
her narrowly. “I have been away from this country for three years, 
and feel like a veritable Rip Van Winkle.” 

The other men who had been talking to Barbara wandered off, for 
Sidney had the air of one who meant to keep the field. 

“Three years? That isa long time. It sounds as if you were in 
the navy. And if you are, you probably know my brother, Jack 
Leigh.’ 

OF course I do.” And there rose before his mind the initials 
“J. L.” painted in white on the end of a certain trunk. “So Jack 
is only a brother,” he thought, much to his satisfaction. “ How stupid 
of me not to have remembered Jack Leigh in connection with those 
initials!” 

“That is why my face seems familiar,” continued Barbara. “ We 
are always thought to look alike.” 

Sidney acquiesced. ‘She must have forgotten entirely,” he thought, 
“or she is the most consummate little actress I ever met. The dénoue- 
ment will be great fun. I must manage it carefully.” 

They talked for some time, and Barbara quite forgot his objection- 
able name. 

“Tt is so nice to meet a new and good-looking man,” she said to 
Meg that night, “and one that has a few ideas. So many of them 
leave you to do the lion’s share in the conversation, and it is really 
quite tiresome sometimes to lead in a new topic in a.clever and not 
utterly irrelevant fashion, but Mr. Sm Meg, I do believe you 
are asleep.” And, highly incensed with her sister, Barbara went and 
did likewise. 
Sidney Smith and Barbara met frequently during the winter, and 
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their liking was mutual and flourished apace. After much planning and 
many delays, Sidney found a chance to open the subject of the trunk. 

He had met Barbara one afternoon in spring on Walnut Street, and 
together they had crossed the square. “Won’t you sit down a little 
while on that bench over there?” he asked. 

“ An empty bench is such a rare luxury that I must make the most 
of it,” returned Barbara. “What a delightfully democratic place 
Rittenhouse Square is!” she continued. “ We are very grateful to that 
seedy-looking individual for vacating this exceedingly rickety bench.” 

“ And as for right of way, I always feel that I owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the phalanx of nurses if they condescend to move the baby- 
carriages but a few inches to let me pass.” 

“ And to the children on roller-skates for not knocking you down. 
But, after all, the square is a dear place, and I love it. I used to dig 
in the gravel here before the place was attired in asphalt, and pretend 
that fairies lived in the old trees. What happy days those were, when 
one believed in fairies !” 

“T believe in them now,” said Sidney. 

“Do you? Then you must be correspondingly happy.” 

“Tam. Let me tell you a fairy-story—if you have not quite out- 
grown your love for them ?” 

“Oh, no, not at all. I love them as much as ever, though I fail 
to believe.” 

“That introduces a nice question for an argument. Can love exist 
without belief?” 

“ Don’t stop for that now,” said Barbara. “It would be an endless 
affair, for you know we always make a point of disagreeing. Tell me 
the fairy-story.” 

“T must begin in the old-fashioned manner. Once upon a time 
there lived a——” he paused a moment. 

“A what? ogre, maiden, prince?” 

“ None of those; simply a man.” 

“Oh, how commonplace! But go on.” 

“Yes, a commonplace man. And he did a very commonplace thing. 
He took a journey.” 

“They always do in fairy-tales,” Barbara interpolated. 

“True. And on the journey a wonderful thing happened. With- 
out any warning, a fairy appeared before him. She was not disguised 
as an old woman, nor a wounded doe, nor a bird, nor anything ortho- 
dox, but a veritable fairy maiden with golden hair—no wings, how- 
ever. She was clad in nineteenth-century fashion.” 

“ And what did she say?” asked Barbara. “Or did she remain 
silent and simply signal ?” 

“She spoke, and English at that. She said, ‘ Are you Mr. Smith ? ” 

“ How interesting! And what did you say ?” 

‘‘ Naturally, being nearly always a truthful man, I replied that I 
did rejoice in that euphonious title. Upon which she bestowed upon 
me a gift.’ 

rar gift! This grows exciting. Was it the purse of Fortunatus, 
or a wishing-cap ?” 
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“Neither. It was a trunk.” 

‘“‘ Pandora’s box, perhaps.” 

“No, it was a Chinese box, marked ‘J. L.,’ and containing books, 
bric-d-brac, a Japanese figure——”___ 

“ What!” Barbara fairly gasped, “are you the bottle-nosed man ?” 

“The what ?” 

“The bottle-nosed man. I beg your pardon, but that is what we 
have always called you, though I don’t know why I should ever have 
thought so. But it was all my stupidity that did it.” 

This was rather incoherent, but the usually self-possessed Barbara 
was decidedly embarrassed, and it must be confessed that Sidney 
enjoyed her discomfiture. 

“Tell me what you thought of me for doing such a thing,” she said. 

‘“‘The real honest truth ?” 

“Yes, and I will confess to you afterwards.” 

“ Well, on those conditions, I will tell you that I thought you were 
very innocent, not to say foolish, to trust a perfect stranger; but the 
name misled you, I suppose, and then I have always flattered myself 
that I must have a very honest face to have inspired you with such 
confidence. Now it is your turn.” 

. - And you did not think me horribly bold and unladylike?” she 
asked. 

“Not in the least,—could not possibly,” he replied, with great 
decision. 

“T am thankful to hear it,” said Barbara, with relief. “It gives 
me courage to tell you that I have always hated you since that night, 
though it was not your fault, but entirely mine. You see, I was very 
young then, and never stopped to think twice.” 

“ But you do stop for that now?” 

‘ “Occasionally.” 

“Won't you make this an occasion, then, and think twice about 
hating me?” 

“No-o, I hardly think it will be necessary,” she said, very de- 
murely: “now I know that the long-lamented Japanese lady with 
real hair still exists, I no longer have an excuse for hating you. But 
come, I must go home, and on the way you shall finish the fairy-tale 
and tell me all you thought while you were opening the trunk.” 

Of course there was great excitement among the Leighs when they 
heard that the long-lost trunk had been found. The subject being 
reopened, Barbara came in for no small amount of teasing, but she 
comforted herself by saying,— 

“ At least I was not mistaken in knowing him to bea naval officer, 

and none of you were right, for you all said he was a sharper.” 

A few weeks later another announcement was made to the Leigh 
family, and no one was greatly surprised. 

“T will bestow the famous trunk upon them as a wedding gift,” 
said Jack, “Japanese lady and all. It is a huge joke on Barbara, 


though, that she should become Mrs. Smith.” 
. Ellen Douglas Deland. 
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THE GREAT DEBATE OF 1833.* 


T was a solemn period in our history. The Southern States had for 
years protested against the tariff laws as unconstitutional and un- 
just. South Carolina had given practical force to her opposition by 
declaring them null and void within her limits, and prohibiting the 
collection of revenue in her ports. 

General Jackson had issued a proclamation denouncing the action 
of the State, and asserting his intention of enforcing the laws. The 
military posts around Charleston were strengthened, and a vessel of 
war anchored in the harbor, with her guns bearing on the city. A bill 
was introduced into Congress authorizing the President to employ the 
army and navy in enforcing the tariff. The country stood in daily 
expectation of a bloody collision. 

The discussion on this bill has been termed “the Great Debate ;” 
“the greatest since the formation of the government, for then principles 
were discussed.” So said Alexander H. Stephens. 

Mr. Calhoun had resigned the Vice-Presidency in order to accept 
the position of Senator from South Carolina, and had just taken his 
seat in that body, over which he had so long presided. 

In that august assemblage were gathered many of the foremost 
men of America, and many participated in the debate; but all have 
passed from my memory except the three who stand out so boldly on 
the annals of our country— Webster, Clay, Calhoun, three stars of the 
first magnitude, shining at the same time in the political heavens, and 
together forming the brightest constellation that has ever adorned our 
history. When they sank beneath the horizon, only lesser luminaries 
were left to guide the ship of state. 

How to classify these three men has always puzzled my sense of 
justice. Perhaps it is a question of latitude. Looking at them from 
the Northern view-point, we should say, Webster, Clay, Calhoun; 
from Southern latitudes, we should enumerate them thus: Calhoun, 
Webster, Clay; while star-gazers from the West would invert the 
order, and point first to Henry Clay. 

Intellectually I should place Calhoun first. As a statesman, his 
vision was keener, his range wider, than those of any of his contem- 
poraries, and his moral stature loftier. In native gifts of eloquence 
and powers of persuasion Clay was unrivalled. 

In the harmonious combination of intellectual force, forensic train- 


ing, and general culture, Webster stood foremost, not only of his great 
rivals, but perhaps of all American citizens. I would adapt Horace’s 
rule to them with a slight amendment; of Henry Clay, “orator 
nascitur ;” of Webster and Calhoun, “ orator fit.” 

After the advocates of the bill to enforce the tariff laws in South 
Carolina had stated their case, Mr. Calhoun rose to reply. There was 





* See Dr. Pinckney’s article on Calhoun, in our issue for July, 1898. 
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hushed silence in the Senate chamber, and the deep emotion of the 
speaker was reflected in the faces of his auditors. He apologized for 
his excitement, on the ground that he had not spoken in a deliberative 
assembly for sixteen years,—having been Secretary of War for eight 
years and Vice-President for nearly as many more. 

His mode of speaking accorded singularly well with the position 
he occupied. His native State was imperilled. She was encom 
by foes on every side.. Her natural allies were cold or hostile, and her 
chosen champion stood like a lion at bay,—or rather like a lion in a 
cage. 
His back was against the railing which separated the Senate from 
the lobby. There was a long desk before him. He had pushed the 
chairs out of his way, to the ends of the desk, and delivered his speech 
walking rapidly from side to side of his cage. 

“The Senator from Pennsylvania,” he said, facing Mr. Wilkins, 
who had charge of the bill, “ asserts its justice :” and, replying to him, 
he contested the assertion. Moving to the other end, and addressing 
an antagonist on that side of the chamber, “The Senator from Ten- 
nessee says so and so;” and in burning words he hurled back his 
charge. His flashing eye, his rapid motion, his nervous style, were 
painfully exciting. 

At times utterance failed. With uplifted arm and sparkling glance, 
the voice choked with emotion. He had the latent speeches of sixteen 
years pent up within, and the tongue could not emit the surging tor- 
rents which were struggling for utterance. The Mississippi cannot 
pour out its.vernal flood by a single mouth. 

And yet I was disappointed. He did not equal my expectations. 
He lacked some of the graces of the orator. Neither in voice nor 
gesture nor elocution could he match his great rivals, nor yet Preston 
or McDuffie. 

His vigorous intellect, his deep convictions, his terse language, 
commanded respect and carried the hearer’s assent and sympathy. But 
this speech was discursive, personal, apologetic, and not adapted to his 
cast of mind. 

His position was trying. His attitude was defiant. His cause was 
under the ban of public sentiment. He was supporting a single State 
in antagonism to her colleagues, battling for the part against the whole, 
for the lesser interest, apparently, against the greater. 

The picture which Von Holst draws of him at a later period is a 
striking portrait of the man in this debate : “The champion of slavery, 
who, with flashing eye and the deep-toned voice of solemn conviction 
and apostolic infallibility, dares the whole civilized world, is every 
inch a man.” ' 

Substitute “State Rights” for “slavery” in this sentence, and the 
Calhoun of 1833 stands out before me in the very aspect in which I 
recall him. 

He concluded by denouncing the advocates of the Force Bill, and 
predicting the curse of posterity upon them. Webster at once arose, 
and with provoking coolness, in contrast with Calhoun’s impassioned 
zeal, remarked that, in spite of the denunciations of the Senator from 
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South Carolina, the friends of the bill must do their duty, and leave 
their characters to posterity. 

No one can forget the scene when Webster stepped into the arena 
in battle-array. His majestic presence, his massive brow, his cavern- 
ous eyes, his sonorous voice, his stately gesture, his grand physique, 
would at once attract a stranger’s gaze. Calm, strong, self-poised, he 
always reminded me of a line-of-battle ship swinging sluggishly at 
her anchor, her ports all closed, and no sign of life about her dark 
and massive hull. But when a seventy-four bore down upon her and 
poured in a broadside, instantly the drum beat to quarters, the ports 
were opened, the guns run out, and a weight of metal thrown with a 
power and precision which would crush any common fve. This was 
the champion selected to meet Calhoun and batter down his doctrine 
of State Rights. 

His speech was complete in every element, logical, rhetorical, and 
moral. It exhausted the argument, and justified the eulogy of Ste- 
phens, that “it was the habit of Daniel Webster to say everything that 
could be said on his side of the question, and to say it better than 
anybody else.” He possessed unquestionably a “ nationality of soul,” 
and he availed himself of his opportunity. 

The sentiment rose above the region of party, and reached, or 
seemed to reach, the atmosphere of pure patriotism. It is an advan- 
tage which the champion of the majority always wields. 

He carried the audience with him, even to an outburst of applause. 
The Southern doctrine was overthrown ; the cause of State Rights lay 
prostrate in the dust, and the national champion (so to speak) rode 
around the lists, bearing the consolidation banner triumphantly in his 
hand. 

Calhoun replied some days after. He had introduced three resolu- 
tions touching the fundamental theory of the Constitution. Was it 
Federal or National,—by the States or by the people? Webster had 
maintained the last, directing his speech against Calhoun’s idea of the 
Constitution. Calhoun’s reply was worthy of himself, his cause, and 
his antagonist. His excessive excitement had worked itself off, his 
intellectual forces moved on smoothly and with their usual vigor. His 
argument was dispassionate, logical, and clear as crystal. He main- 
tained the State Rights view of the Constitution, against the National 
principle. He analyzed the language of the Constitution and of the 
several States in their adoption of it. He laid down his position 
firmly, and fortified it by the history of its adoption, by the declara- 
tions of the framers, and by the reservation of power by the States. 
No skilful engineer ever surrounded himself by more impregnable 
ramparts. The whole speech was a sample of logic as perfect as any- 
thing which our Janguage can afford. In unity, energy, and condensa- 
tion it will compare with Demosthenes’s orations. Not a superfluous 
word or sentence can be found. On such a field Calhoun had no 
superior, either in America or in the British Parliament. His logic, 
keen as Saladin’s scimetar, flashed upon the sight. Its incisive power 
penetrated the armor of his adversary. He rallied his broken forces, 
and by his single arm gallantly redeemed the day. “ Never was man 
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more completely answered than Webster was. The argument is a 
crusher—an annihilator.” 

Two incidents of the speech I will recall. Webster had censured 
the use of the term “constitutional compact” as employed by Cal- 
houn. He charged the man who used such language with “ being 
untrue to his country,” and rebuked Calhoun for abusing his great 
authority “to mislead the ingenuous youth of America.” 

Calhoun’s reply was admirable. The record of the speech in 
a Register is so meagre that I will rather trust to my own recol- 
ection. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts,” said Calhoun, “has read me a 
lecture on the ‘impropriety of applying the phrase ‘constitutional 
compact’ to our bond of union, and charges me with misleading the 
student of history. I will answer the Senator by an argument to 
which I seldom resort, the argument from authority. I will give him 
authority which the American people will respect, which this Senate 
will respect ; authority for which I feel great respect, which the Sena- 
tor himself shall respect ; I will compel his respect.” 

Here Calhoun assumed so defiant a tone that a suggestion of pistols 
flashed across my mind, and I felt mortified that the Southern cham- 
pion should so lower his argument as to descend to a personal threat ; 
but I quite mistook his choice of weapons. 

“T read you,” he continued, “an extract from the speech of the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts.” 

“What is that?” asked Webster. 

“ An extract from the speech of Hon. Daniel Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts.” 

“When?” said Mr. Webster. 

“Three years since, in this chamber, in reply to Mr. Hayne, of 
South Carolina.—Mr. Clerk, will you read from the Records of the 
Senate the page I have marked in the reply of Mr. Webster to Mr. 
Hayne in the debate on Foote’s resolutions ?” 

The Clerk of the Senate opened the volume, and read from Mr. 
Webster’s recorded speech this extract : 

“The domestic slavery of the South I leave where I find it, in the 
hands of their own governments. It is their affair, not mine. Nor 
do I complain of the peculiar effect which the magnitude of that 
population has had in the distribution of power under the Federal 
government; nor would I countenance any movement to alter this 
arrangement of representation. It is the original bargain, the compact. 
Let it stand; let the advantage of it be fully enjoyed. The Union 
itself is too full of benefits to be hazarded in propositions for changing 
its original basis. I go for the Constitution as it is, and for the Union 
as it is. But I am resolved not to submit in silence to accusations, 
either against myself individually, or against the North, wholly un- 
founded and unjust,—accusations which impute to us a disposition to 
evade the constitutional compact, and to extend the power of the gov- 
ernment over the internal Jaws and domestic condition of the States.” 

“ Repeat that sentence, if you please, Mr. Clerk, in order to enable 
the Senator to grasp the truth so well expressed.” 
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The sentence was read again. 

“ Hand me the book,” said Webster. 

A page of the Senate put it into his hands. He enveloped his 
face in his remarkable projectile eyebrows, and studied the language. 
The meaning was too obvious for even a Boston lawyer to find a loop- 
hole of escape. He did not attempt it. Throwing the book upon the 
table, he turned to Mr. Clay, who sat not far off, and, with an ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulders, said what the gesture rather than the 
puckered lips expressed, “ He has me.” 

Drawing up his stately figure to its full height, with his arms 
crossed on his breast, Calhoun, in silence, had fixed those eagle eyes 
upon Webster with so triumphant a glance that no words were needed 
to carry the bolt home. Senators looked from Calhoun to Webster 
and could not repress their smiles. Human nature, in the Senate, as 
in the ring, will applaud a retaliatory blow well put in. 

An Englishman with whom I had gone to the Senate, an ardent 
admirer of Webster, but quite ignorant of Calhoun, had listened to 
his speech with growing delight. “Your nullifier has a clear head,” 
he would say, as Calhoun warmed with his subject and rose in his 
argument. “He is an able man, sir,—a great man, sir.” But when 
Calhoun so successfully hurled back Webster’s spear and slew him 
with his own weapon, my English friend exclaimed, in an outburst of 
enthusiasm, “Sir, your nullifier has eaten Webster up !” 

John Randolph was present at that debate. Two Senators brought 
in a mass of white great-coat, surmounted by a jockey-cap. A small 
wizened face appeared under the cap, and Randolph was somewhere in 
the folds of the coat. But if the man looked like a corpse, the eyes 
were alive, and shone like the eyes of a basilisk. He nodded assent 
most energetically when Mr. Calhoun appealed to the history of the 
Constitution, and to the testimony of its contemporaries; and when 
Calhoun so happily turned Webster’s argument against himself, Ran- 
dolph whispered to a Senator, “ Webster is dead; I saw him dying an 
hour ago.” 

The glance of his basilisk eye, I thought, did something to kill 
Webster. 

Webster made a tame reply to certain points in Calhoun’s speech. 
But there was nothing of his former vim in manner or matter. He 
never attempted to answer the argument, or to meet his opponent on 
the same issue, 

“That speech,” said A. H. Stephens, “was not answered then. 
It has not been answered since, and, in my judgment, never will be, 
while truth has its legitimate influence and reason controls the judg- 
ment of men.” 

Such, I believe, was Webster’s opinion. His mind was too logical 
not to feel the force of the reasoning, supported as it was by all the 
facts of history. In subsequent years he used language which 
accorded singularly with Calhoun’s resolutions. Quotations from his 
public speeches have been collected by Mr. Sage and others, from 
which I infer increasing respect for the original Jeffersonian or Madi- 
sonian theory of the Constitution. 
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If any objector should arraign the writer’s consistency in eulogizing 
Webster’s speech as logical as well as eloquent and yet admitting that 
Calhoun had demolished its argument, I reply that I record the im- 
pressions made at the time. Grant Webster his premises, and he car- 
ried you irresistibly to his conclusion. Not until Calhoun had shown 
their weakness did I question the logical basis of the argument. But 
I decline submission to any stern law of consistency ; a mere recorder 
of facts and impressions may claim the same latitude accorded to his 
illustrious countrymen. When the triangular duel between Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Webster occurred at a later period, a sarcastic critic said 
that while they all failed to establish their own consistency, each was 
eminently successful in proving the inconsistency of the others. For 
some weeks the political gloom increased, until it hung like a black 
cloud over the whole land. The country was arming for war. In 
the midst of the gloom Henry Clay arose and rire Bree his com- 
promise. Though the protective system was his own offspring, he 
professed his readiness to abandon it for peace, and, like Abraham of 
old, to plunge the knife into the heart of his child, if necessary to the 
welfare of his native land. The fervent patriotism, the glowing lan- 
guage, the melodious voice (the most wonderful instrument of human 
speech I ever heard), thrilled the assembly. He held out the olive- 
branch to South Carolina. | 

A deep anxiety filled the Senate chamber as Calhoun arose. The 
Senator from Kentucky, he said, had given up the principle against 
which we contended: he had abandoned the principle of protection, 
which underlay the tariff laws; and in the name of his State, he 
would accept the compromise, and frankly receive the olive-branch 
which a brother’s hand held out. The gloom passed away instanta- 
neously. The sun burst through the clouds. Peace, hope, joy, 
beamed from every face. Aged Senators wiped their eyes and grasped 
each other’s hands. The galleries joined in the general jubilee. The 
country was at rest. 

Mr. Benton thinks that Calhoun was frightened into accepting the 
compromise, But he was not the man to quail before any hostile 
array. One interview with him at this very time illustrated his in- 
domitable spirit. 

Rumors were rife in Washington that the President had ordered 
his arrest, and that the other members of Congress from South Caro- 
lina would soon follow him to prison. It was suggested that the Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister mode of disposing of traitors, which General 
Jackson had tried successfully in Florida, might be advantageously 
repeated in Washington. The position of all South Carolinians be- 
came so uncertain that I went to consult a relative in Congress upon 
the state of affairs. He thought the situation very grave,—that col- 
lision was inevitable; as neither the State nor the President would 
retreat, war must result. 

On my way to the Capitol I called on Mr. Calhoun, and expressed 
my gratification at finding him in his own lodgings and not in prison. 
He was smiling, even buoyant. I quoted the opinion of his colleague 


as to the danger of war. 
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“No,” said he : “there will be no war. With all his noble traits, 
our friend is a man of despondent temper ; he looks at the dark side. 
General Jackson, reckless as he is, can scarcely involve the country in 
that calamity. Depend upon it, sir, there will be no war. Nullifica- 
tion is a peaceful remedy.” 

His cheerfulness was contagious; I felt my neck much more secure 
in the presence of so fearless a spirit. His strong faith in his own con- 
victions had often impressed me, but that was theoretical faith exhibited 
in the quiet of home; whereas this was practical faith, unshaken by 
the stormy elements which dismayed the land. 

Possibly he had access to political movements which were hidden 
from the public; but his confidence seemed to rest more upon his own 
conclusions than upon any compromise which Clay, or Clayton, or any 
other statesman could propose. 

Unhappily it was only a compromise, not a permanent peace. The 
conflicting elements in the Constitution were lulled to repose ; but they 
soon awoke, and found new causes of strife. 

“The great debate” only developed the antagonistic principles 
which are embedded in the very theory of our government. They 
had cropped out in Washington’s Cabinet, Alexander Hamilton repre- 
senting the Federal, Jefferson the State Rights element. They arose 
again in another generation, and grappled each other in the Missouri 
Compromise and in the great debate. Sanguine patriots, North and 
South, thought that they were settled then, as they counted Calhoun or 
Webster the victor in the strife. The statesman of deeper insight who 
listened to that debate would be tempted to quote the words of a by- 
stander at the incipient strife between the houses of York and Lan- 


caster ; 
This quarrel will drink blood another day,— 


a prophecy which we, alas, have seen fulfilled in our generation. 

Mr. Webster’s theory of the Constitution has prevailed for fifty 
years. The consolidation party strangled the rights of the States, and 
sacrificed five hundred thousand lives in the effort to enforce its power 
by the sword. 

And what is the result ? 

Let Justice Fields of the Supreme Court answer : 

“ The doctrines of the majority of the Court go farther than any ever 
thought possible to destroy the independence of the States. He must 
be dull indeed who does not see that, under the legislation and decisions 
of late years, our government is fast drifting from its ancient moorings 
and from the system established by our fathers into a vast centralized 
and consolidated government.” 

And yet were not these champions contending each for one side 
of the truth? Is not the doctrine of State Rights essential to the 
maintenance of public liberty? So Calhoun contended. Is not the 
exercise of national power essential to efficiency in government? So 
Webster maintained. Are the two systems anything more than the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces which harmoniously combine to keep 
the earth in her orbit? Make the centripetal power of the general 
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government supreme, and our system will become a consolidated em- 
pire, of the sort of which Russia is the type. Give the centrifugal 
forces full play, so that they overbalance the central power, and the 
energy of government is paralyzed, and an impotent South American 
republic appears. 

Oh that some political Newton may arise to teach our statesmen the 
secret by which these antagonistic forces may be adjusted and bid to 
roll on in their spheres in perfect harmony ! 

And though it is not given to man to equal the works of God in 
perfection or duration, yet we will hope that the equilibrium which war 
so rudely shook may be restored, and these reunited States in their 
proper orbits may so revolve around their common centre that justice, 
peace, and happiness may dwell in our land for all generations. 

One other, the final, scene I will recall: I mean the solemn pageant 
which testified so eloquently the public estimate of John C. Calhoun. 

He died at his post in Washington on Easter Sunday, March 31, 
1850. In both houses of Congress the statesmen of the republic 
uttered their lamentations over his bier, and bore strong testimony to 
his public services and his lofty virtue. 

The two survivors of the illustrious. trio, in their place in the 
Senate, did ample justice to the statesman and the man. 

Clay said, “I met with him thirty-eight years since, when we entered 
Congress together. Such a galaxy of eminent and able men as adorned 
the House of Representatives at the period of the war with Great Britain 
I cannot recall. Among that splendid constellation none shone more 
bright and brilliant than the star which has now set. I have from 
long intercourse known not only his public but his private life. No 
man whom I ever knew exceeded him in habits of temperance and 
regularity, and in all the frankness and affability of social intercourse. 
Such was the estimate, Mr. President, which I formed of his trans- 
cendent talents, that if called to the highest office in the government, I 
felt assured that the honor, prosperity, and glory of our country would 
be safely placed under his auspices. 

“Sir, he has gone. No more shall we witness from yonder seat the 
flashes of that keen and penetrating eye darting through this chamber. 
No more shall we be thrilled by that torrent of clear, compact logic 
poured out from his lips, which, if it did not always carry conviction 
to our judgment, always commanded our great admiration. When will 
that vacant seat be filled with an equal amount of ability, patriotism, and 
devotion to what he conceived to be the best interests of his country ? 

“T trust, sir, that we shall all be instructed by the eminent virtues 
of his exalted character, and be taught by his example to fulfil our 
great public duties by the light of our own judgment and the dictates 
of our own conscience, as he did, according to his honest comprehen- 
sion of those duties, faithfully and to the end.” : 

Webster, after gracefully recording the personal kindness which had 
ever marked his intercourse with Calhoun in spite of political differ- 
ences, thus analyzed his mind and character : 

“ He was born to be a leader in whatever political association he was 
thrown. He was a man of undoubted genius and commanding talent: 
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all the world admit that. His eloquence was part of his intellectual char- 
acter. It grew out of the qualities of his mind. It was plain, strong, 
terse, condensed, concise; sometimes impassioned, still always severe. 
Rejecting ornament, not often seeking for illustration, his power con- 
sisted in the plainness of his propositions, the closeness of his logic, 
and the energy of his manner. When last he addressed us from his seat 
in the Senate, his form still erect, with clear tones, with an impressive, 
nay, an imposing manner, who did not feel that we might imagine we 
saw before us a Senator of Rome, while Rome yet survived? He had 
the basis of all high character, unspotted integrity. If he had aspira- 
tions, they were high and noble. ‘There was nothing grovelling, low, 
or selfish that came near the head or the heart of Mr. Calhoun. I do 
not believe he had a selfish motive or a selfish feeling. 

“ He is now an historical character. Those of us who have known 
him here will find that he has left upon our minds a strong and lasting 
impression of his person, his character, and his public performances, 
which while we live will never be obliterated. We shall hereafter 
indulge in the grateful recollection that we have lived in his age, that 
we have been his contemporaries, that we have seen him and heard 
him and known him. And when the time shall come that we go in 
succession to our graves, we shall carry with us a deep sense of his 
genius and character, his honor and integrity, his amiable deportment 
in private life, and the purity of his exalted patriotism.” 

These sentiments uttered by Clay and Webster were re-echoed in 
the halls of Congress and by the voice of the nation. The Legisla- 
tures of New York and Pennsylvania spoke their deep sense of the 
public loss. The Senate and the House deputed six Senators and as 
many Representatives to convey his body to his native State. The 
governor and people of Virginia escorted the remains through their 
territory. Virginia and North Carolina draped in mourning the towns 
through which the solemn cortéye passed. It was a long funeral pro- 
cession from Washington to Wilmington, where they embarked for 
Charleston. On the morning of April 25 a signal gun announced the 
arrival in the harbor of the steamer bearing the remains. The whole 
population of the city and the State went forth to meet the dead. 

The Citadel green was thronged by the military and the civic asso- 
ciations, all clad in mourning, by the State and city authorities, by the 
citizens and the schools, all with emblems of grief. The spacious front 
of the Citadel was draped in black. The lofty funeral car, attended 
by the committees of Congress, of Richmond, and of Wilmington, 
entered the hollow square in solemn silence, except the booming of the 
minute-guns, 

Then the Senatorial Committee delivered up their trust to the gov- 
ernor of the State. The procession then passed through the gates on 
Calhoun Street, where two palmetto-trees were planted, draped in 
appropriate mourning, down to the City Hall, where the governor con- 
signed the body to the charge of the City Council. 

There it lay in state, while thousands passed in silence around, to 
look upon the form of the lost leader shrouded in its iron bier. 

The next day, in the presence of the same mourning throng, the 
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coffin was carried to St. Philip’s Church and received by the clergy. 
The service was read by Bishop Gadsden, who had been a classmate of 
Mr. Calhoun at Yale College, and the body was laid in its resting- 
place in the cemetery of the church. 

Never had the State buried her dead with such deep and general 
grief, for never had she lost so illustrious and so loving a son. 


Such honors Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade. 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
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HE wind wss cold. It blew the dust into John Rutland’s eyes and 
cut through his old clothes. He drew his head down between 
his shoulders and thrust his hands deeper into his pockets, pressing 
thin arms close against a slender body for warmth that was not there. 
The sharp pain in his chest grew more acute. He coughed a hard, 
tight cough as he turned off Broadway and went eastward along 
Thirty-first Street, towards the pier. 
Pig moment later another figure turned the same corner and followed 
after. 

John Rutland was not going home; he had none. The tide of 
his fortunes was far out this Christmas-eve, and still flowing, with no 
indications of a turn. For two nights he had not even had the shelter 
of a cheap lodging-house. His pockets were empty. He had eaten 
nothing all day. 

It had all come about, too, within little more than a year. His 
long sickness and loss of position ; the hard times; the weary, fruitless 
search for something to do; then the visits to the pawn-shop ; and now 
this wretchedness and destitution! It was complete. 

He stopped for a moment on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
looked aimlessly up and down the great wide street. He looked up at 
the wide, cold sky, and tears filled his eyes as he thought that nowhere 
under the chilly twinkling of those stars was there a soul that cared 
whether he walked the night in ragged hunger or no. 

The gay people who were passing paid no attention to the forlorn 
figure, but a gentleman, who had overtaken him, turned and looked for 
an instant, hesitated, and then passed on. John shivered with an in- 
ward chill. It was awful to be so miserable, but it was more awful to 
be the object of pitying curiosity, and he lowered his head as he kept 
on down the dark cross-street towards the river. 

He did not look up again until Second Avenue was reached, and 
there, as he crossed the street, he found himself again face to face with 
the gentleman who had seemed about to speak to him. The man was 
looking at him closely, but turned away the moment he caught John’s 
eye. Just then one of those seedy individuals who are forever solicit- 
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ing assistance shambled up, and, excusing himself, mumbled something 
about the gentleman’s “being so good as——” But the gentleman 
waved him aside and passed on. 

John remembered how those people used to ask him for “ assist- 
ance,” and how he seldom gave it, believing them unworthy. And 
now here he was, one of them, though not quite, for he had never 
asked for anything but work, and never would. There were some 
things worse even than death from starvation. And he walked on, 
= if the gentleman would have repulsed him had he asked for 

elp. 

It was frightfully cold over this way. The wind came off the river 
with an edge like a knife, and after First Avenue was passed John had 
the street to himself. Once he turned and saw a man in the darkness 
some distance behind. A policeman, he thought, and kept on his way 
to the pier. 

As he approached the river, he could see the red lights on the Long 
Island shore gleaming across the shifting waters like streaks of blood. 
It was a grewsome sight, and he shuddered at the dark horrors it sug- 
gested. He walked to the edge of the pier and gazed down at the 
black waves lapping about the stanchions like hungry tongues. Just 
one moment ad it might all be over! The first rude shock, a brief 


struggle, perhaps, and there an end,—an end that was sure to come, 
for another night in the open meant pneumonia and death. Why not 
escape that suffering and misery? And he looked again at the dark 


water. 
* * * * * * * *x 


But no, he would not. He had made a long, hard fight, and he 
would make it a good fight. Moreover, for the sake of the night and 
the dear memories of the time, and for the sake of those who might be 
watching him from other worlds, he would not. 

Then he heard some bells ring out. They were Christmas bells, 
and the sound of their ringing brought new hope. He would go down 
to Tenth Street, where Fleischmann gave away bread, and get a loaf. 
Strange he had not thought of it before. Yes, he would take his stand 
in that line of hungry wretches who wait through weary hours for the 
midnight donation, Perhaps something would turn up on the mor- 
row. 

He turned again and looked out across the river and down at the 
black water, but there was no shadow of the half-formed purpose in 
his mind. As he leaned over and watched the drift, a hand touched 
his arm lightly, and a voice said,— 

“ Don’t do it.” 

It was a good voice, deep and full; not of command, nor yet 
entreaty ; just mere off-hand suggestion, as though it were a matter of 
no consequence to advise a fellow-creature not to take his own life. 
The voice did not startle John. It was too friendly for that. 

“T am not going to,” he answered, quietly, turning towards the 


speaker. 
The man was smoking, and as he drew at his cigar John could see 
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by the increased light that it was the gentleman who had passed him on 
Fifth Avenue. 

“ What are you going to do?” asked the man. 

“T think I shall go down to Tenth Street.” 

“An excellent idea to get out of this wind,” said the man. 
“Come.” And he started briskly towards the city. But John was 
weak and cold, and could not walk rapidly, and the gentleman was 
soon well in advance. Presently he stopped. 

“You must excuse me,” said he, as the other came painfully up; 
“but I am in the habit of hurrying. Let me take your arm. That 
will hold me back and help you forward.” And he took hold of 
John’s arm, and felt how thin and poor his clothes were and how thin 
and poor was the form they covered. He could feel the steady shiver- 
ing with the cold and the terrible racking of his cough. Suddenly he 
stopped, and whipping off his silk muffler, put it around John’s neck, 
and then walked on in silence. 

When they reached Second Avenue the stranger took out his watch. 

“Tt’s only a little after eight,” he said. ‘“ You’ll have plenty of 
time to get to Fleischmann’s. For the present you’d better come with 
me. 

_ “How did you know I was going to Fleischmann’s?” John asked, 
in surprise. 

“ Because men in your circumstances have nothing to take them to 
Tenth Street at this time of night except to get in line at Fleisch- 
mann’s, Come.” And he stepped up to the door of a Raines hotel. 

But as they were about to enter, the light fell squarely upon John’s 
face, and the gentleman saw for the first time the full extent of its 
— its weakness, and pallor. He paused with his hand on the 

nob. 

“T guess we won’t go in here just yet,” he said, and, stepping 
back to the sidewalk, hailed a cab and ordered the driver to take them 
to a certain Broadway restaurant. 

John was in no condition to stand on ceremony. He was weak in 
body and in spirit. Moreover, he felt himself in the company of. a 
strong and helpful nature. The man’s voice rang true. It was easier 
to follow than to ask for explanations. 

As they got into the cab, the man took out his card. 

“Perhaps I ought to have given you this before,” said he. “ My 
name is Newman,—Richard Newman.” And with that he settled 
back and said nothing more until they reached their destination. 

The waiters looked with ill-concealed surprise as the two men pre- 
senting so strong a contrast to each other entered the café and took 
their seats in a retired corner. Some of the patrons, even, turned and 
looked, particularly those with Hebraic features. But Mr. Newman 
was indifferent, and poor John was too bewildered to notice anything. 
It was long since he had been in such a place. 

The first thing Richard Newman did was to order some English 
beef-soup, and when it was brought he poured in liberal quantities of 
sherry-wine and served out a brimming dish of it, which he passed to 


his guest. 
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“Now,” said he, “try that, and tell me what you think of it, and 
afterwards we will have something else. Here, waiter, bring a porter- 
house steak for two.” 

The place was so warm and light, the good-fellowship of his enter- 
tainer so genuine, and the soup did taste so good, and the wine brought 
such ease to his aching chest, and the joyful comfort of it all was so 
like the old good times, that John almost forgot his ragged clothes, 
his desolate condition, and the prospect of remaining all night in the 
street. 

Mr. Newman served himself a little soup and made a pretence of 
eating, but only a pretence, for he talked most of the time. 

“It may seem rather strange,” he began, “my speaking to you 
this evening, but I’ve seen you before. The first time was last 
Christmas,—a year ago to-morrow night. You were standing up at 
the theatre, and you looked so ill and careworn, and yet so brave and 
patient, that I found myself speculating as to what kind of experiences 
you were going through. I forget what the play was,—some sort of 
comedy, I believe,—but I paid less attention to it than to you, for I 
said to myself, ‘Here’s serious drama back here, big with human 
interest.’ ” 

John colored slightly. 

“It was. about a year ago that my troubles began,” he answered. 
“T was just recovering from a long illness, and was terribly worried 
over financial difficulties, I remember how long I debated as to 
whether I ought to spend a dollar to stand up that evening, and finally 
concluded, since it was Christmas, to give myself the pleasure. So I 
went, and made it up in small economies afterwards. I thought I was 
living on very little then, but I have lived on nothing since.” 

“T can readily believe that,” responded the other, “and I suspected 
as much the next time I saw you. It was on Twenty-third Street, 
one day in spring. You seemed thinner, and more careworn, and 
less prosperous. I followed you for two blocks, wanting to ask if I 
could be of any help, but didn’t dare to. I’ve often wondered what 
became of you, and when I saw you on Broadway to-night staring at 
the beefsteaks in Shanley’s window, I made up my mind to keep an 
eye on you, and I did. You see,” he continued, as John looked up in 
surprise, “I’ve been there myself, and know what it is to flatten my 
nose against restaurant-windows.” 

“You!” exclaimed John. “One would never think it.” 

“Well,” responded Mr. Newman, “you must not forget the old 
saying about appearances. I’ve been fighting the battle in New York, 
now, for fifteen years, and I can tell you the first five of it were 
mighty hard, the next a little easier, and since then things have been 
coming my way, so I have no reason to complain. Here, let me help 
you to this piece of steak,” and he handed over a morsel that would 
have tempted the jaded appetite of a gourmet. 

“IT remember standing on a corner of the Bowery, one Christmas- 
eve,” he continued. “It was snowing furiously, and the wind hit like 
a flail. I hadn’t eaten a thing for two days, and stood there gnawing 
a frozen turnip. It seemed to me the sweetest thing ever put between 
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teeth. The next day I got an old cellar to clean out, and never since 
have I fed on frozen turnips. But that night I made a vow I would 
get back what I had lost,—and, more than that, would make money 
and gain influence right here in New York ; and that I would always 
befriend any one deserving a friend and in need of one: and I’ve 
done it. But I didn’t mean to say so much about myself. I only 
wanted you to know that I have been on my uppers and appreciate 
your situation.” 

Then, with careful tact, he led John on to tell his story, and 
listened with, sympathetic interest, and asked him what his business 
had been, and what he could do, and what he wanted to do. While 
he was listening, he carefully drew something from his pocket, and for 
a considerable time was fumbling it-under the table-cloth. 

When John had finished, there was a brief silence, and Newman’s 
eyes, wandering about the room, fell upon the great holly wreaths, tied 
with red, that hung in the windows. 

“Strange, what peculiar sensations one has about Christmas-time,” 
he began. ‘There seems to be something in the air. I always get to 
feeling very friendly with everybody.” He hesitated for a moment, 
and then continued, rather nervously; “I feel very friendly towards 
you, and I have been wondering if you would let me make you a 
little present.” So saying, he stretched his hand across the table with 
a roll of bills that seemed to his acquaintance like a small fortune. 

“ Really, I don’t see how I can,” John answered, as he pushed the 
hand gently aside. . 

“Oh, come, be friendly and take it.” 

“No,” said John, “I cannot. I am indebted to you now for a 
kindness I can never repay. I appreciate the offer fully—more fully 
than I can tell,—but you must excuse me. I can’t accept it.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed the other. ‘ Now see here; be reason- 
able. I have money and you have not; you need money and I don’t. 
You haven’t a place to sleep this night. You must have something to 
live on until you secure employment. What’s more, it would be out 
of the question for you to present yourself as you are now at either of 
the firms where I can secure you a position; and besides,” he con- 
tinued, in less business-like tones, “please remember the vow I made 
over my frozen turnip, and don’t make it necessary for me to break 
It. 

John’s eyes were moist, and his lips trembled. 

ae are more than good,” he said, “but——” And he hesi- 
tated. 

“Oh, well,” interrupted Mr. Newman, “if you feel that way about 
it, never mind. Let’s go.” However, as they passed out he dropped 
the money into John’s pocket. “There,” said he; “now, don’t make 
ascene. You didn’t accept it, so your pride is not hurt, and—well, 
I’m satisfied. Come, and I will show you how to spend part of it.” 
And he hurried across the street to a large clothing establishment be- 
fore any remonstrances could be made. 

A weary-looking clerk, with countenance crystallized in a rigid 
simper, stepped forward, and in a short time John was fitted out anew, 
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from hat to shoes and from gloves to socks. Overcoat, shirts, neck- 
— was wanting, not even a big valise in which to carry 
them. 

“Where will you have these goods sent?” asked the salesman. 

John turned helplessly to his friend. 

. “Never mind having them delivered,” Richard answered. “We 
shall take a cab from here, and can carry them with us.” 

He ordered the man to drive to a well-known establishment in 
Forty-second Street, and then, taking his seat beside John, said,— 

“T think I shall leave you at the Turkish bath to-night. The 
steaming and heating will do you good. You will have a famous 
sleep, and can get a good breakfast there in the morning. If you are 
up in time, and feel like it, meet me at the Imperial, and we will go 
to church. Meet me anyway at twelve, and we will have dinner. 
After that we can talk business and see to getting you into permanent 
quarters, and perhaps finish off with the opera in the evening. They 
are going to give ‘ Faust,’ and I am awfully fond of that last frantic 
battle between heaven and hell in the final act, where the devil gets 


the worst of it.” 
x x x * * * x * 


The steam-pipes were clanking and sizzling with the heat when 
John awoke next morning from the blessed rest that followed his 
luxurious bath, The refreshing cleanness of linen sheets, the comfort 
of easy springs, and the cheery light and warmth of the room were in 
striking contrast to the dank stench of the bridge arches where he had 
passed his last nights. Outside the sun was shining. A window 
opposite caught the rays and flashed them into his room till the whole 
place glowed with yellow light. It seemed like paradise. And he 
was so happy, for he awoke no longer friendless, hungry, and without 
hope. Up to the beautiful blue of the Christmas sky he raised his 
eyes, brimming with warm, delicious tears; but no prayer moved his 
lips. Words were inadequate. His whole being thrilled with prayer- 
ful thanksgiving. 

The tide had turned, and was flowing shoreward now with strong 


and steady current. 
Henry A. Parker. 
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H® stops beside the crowded curb, and lifts 
The chained cup to his lips. And now he hears 
The water thinly tinkling through the roar 
Of wheels and trade. Back, back his memory drifts. 
To his tired eyes the pasture spring appears, 
And the dear fields that he shall see no more. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, 
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“ LIBERTY.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL STUDY. 


ge ere according to Erasmus, is “a term which once implied 
the absence of fetters, and which has come to signify an increased 
length, or reduced weight, of chains ;” but it might have puzzled the 
— Hollander to classify some of our latter-day definitions of the 
uctive word. 

The partisans of the Mahdi bemoan the lost independence of the 
wilderness which once defied interference with the raids of their man- 
hunters; and a feuilleton of El Pays publishes an unmerciful but 
hardly unfair parody on the charge of oppression which the Cuban 
guerillas have already begun to prefer against their American allies. 
“Woe be the day when those barbarians landed on our shores,” wails 
the West Indian Jeremiah. ‘The day before yesterday one of their 
bullies actually kicked a son of freedom whom he had caught in the 
act of removing the personal estate of a Spanish miscreant. Gangs of 
ruffians,” he informs his sympathizers, “patrol the highways and pre- 
vent us from reaping the just fruits of victory. A troop of peninsular 
caitiffs who had deserved annihilation, and whom our friends merely 
tried to relieve of their spoils, were aided by these pestilential foreigners 


and enabled to hang three of our heroic brethren. Two of them, it is 
true, were cut down in time to prevent the worst, but their organs of 
respiration are so impaired that they cannot even redress their wrongs 
by oratorical efforts, and may be obliged to adopt some menial trade— 
possibly under the supervision of these alien usurpers. Oh Recon- 


struction, what crimes are being committed in thy name !” 


“ Last week the stronghold of an enemy of mankind, a Spanish 
real-estate pasha, was set afire, and lovers of liberty would have hailed 
the fiery beacon as a promise of better times; but the henchmen of our 
hyperborean oppressors rushed in to extinguish the flames. They were 
armed with sticks, and after seizing our emissary—but details are too 
painful to mention. Four of his assailants then laid hold of him, and 
Freedom shrieked when he fell out of a second-story window. Time, 
the All-healer, appears to have no remedy for our woes. Appeals tend 
only to rivet the chains of our subjugation. Less than a month ago 
our tyrants enacted a by-law threatening with arrest and fines all armed 
individuals found on the public streets after 10 p.m. Patron spirits of 
liberty, have we sunk so low? Was it for this we collected one mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand pesetas to bribe the politicians of 
that ruthless nation ?” 

Definitions of freedom, indeed, differ at least as much as ideals 
of happiness. The “ English opium-eater” revels in anticipation of a 
good roaring snow-storm, that shall make the flicker of the hearth-fire 
seem twice as bright, and protect the enjoyment of a pet book by keep- 
ing gossiping intruders at bay, “insuring an evening and night, or 
fourteen full hours, of absolute privacy,”—a prospect that would make 
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a gregarious Frenchman groan with dismay ; but the bias of race in- 
stincts reveals itself even more strikingly in the contrasting notions of 
personal liberty. A Paris “foster-child of perfect civilization” will 
submit to a good deal of red-tape restrictions, to official control of edu- 
cation, of convivial assemblies, of lectures, and even of the public press, 
but the attempt to suppress his free Sunday amusements would drive 
him to revolt in three weeks. 

More than ten (fourteen, according to Professor Keyserling’s report) 
per cent. of the popular Paris bazaars engage extra help to accommodate 
the increased patronage of Sunday forenoons. Bakeries, confection- 
eries, tabagis, book-shops, perfumery-shops, and restaurants work under 
high pressure on holidays, and hundreds of pleasure resorts advertise 
their attractions by noisy contrivances, brass-band wagons, musical 
cavalcades, and troubadours de reclame. After 3 P.M. shopkeepers join 
the rush for the public parks, but their show-windows still invite cus- 
tomers. The front-door is open, and junior clerks can be found ready 
to transact business to any desired extent. They mourn their lot, but 
have probably been bicycling all morning, and will get on the free 
afternoon list next week. Such specialists as flower-venders and whirli- 
gig-operators would not miss their Sunday business for the net profits 
of three week-days. Parks, museums, and coffee-gardens are crowded 
far beyond the average, and, in spite of the quietude brooding over the 
factory districts, Sunday is, all in all, the noisiest day of the week, 

The enforcement of a Blue-law Sabbath would be a task from which 
the leaders of the very Ultramontanes would shrink in affright. The 
consequent insurrections might possibly be checked by howitzer bat- 
teries at every street-corner ; but it is certain that the fourfold increase 
of the present enormous income tax would not be half as unpopular. 

From a Puritan point of view low morals and low latitudes are 
supposed to be concomitants ; but two thousand miles southeast of Paris 
the traveller Burckhardt found a sect of Mohammedan fanatics whose 
definition of independence might be summed up in the ten words, 
“ Deliverance from tobacco-smoke and the scandal of Turkish scoffers.” 
For many years the followers of Abd-el-Wahab fought as_ fiercely 
against the thirty licensed tobacco-venders of their hill-country as the 
Athenian patriots against their Thirty Tyrants, and when the victories 
of Ibrahim Pasha at last obliged them to submit to the Khedive, they 
bartered their best farming-lands for the permission to expel smokers 
from the temple-cities of their creed. ‘ Personal liberty” was the 
battle-cry of their jehades, though their charter of civil rights was a 
mere paraphrase of the privilege to persecute smokers and sceptics. 

“Some day or other we will organize an expedition and help you 
establish your independence from your Turkish oppressors,” said Gen- 
eral Sebastiani in an interview with a chief of the valiant Druses. 

“Don’t,” said the sheikh; “we have liberty enough, as long as 
they allow us to hammer Halicarnassus out of those Maronite mis- 
believers.” 

And that peculiar form of liberty is a prerogative that seems to 
reconcile the Eastern Slavs to the all-round despotism of their auto- 
crat. They do not mind the total surrender of all other civil rights as 
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long as they are privileged to participate in the scramble for office, 
with the assurance that their department chiefs will allow them to bully 
their subordinates. 

Before the establishment of a climatic sanitarium in the neighbor- 
hood of Tiflis, Russian consumptives often sought relief in the Alps, 
and in stress of financial difficulties one of these refugees procured an 
appointment in the bureau of some fiscal controller of Meran in the 
Southern Tyrol. 

“Oh, yes, I have plenty of leisure for recreation and no lack of 
friends,” said he in reply to an inquiry after the causes of his home- 
sickness. ‘“ Your weather is heavenly, but somehow climatic advan- 
tages cannot wholly compensate the loss of personal independence.” 

“Independence? Why, I thought you were chained to a similar 
office in your native land ?” said the astonished Austrian. 

“That’s just my trouble,” sighed the exile. ‘I got acquainted 
with both extremes, and can’t forget the length of my official tether in 
easy-going old Russia. My superiors were whole-souled rascals,— 

ular highway-robbers, some of them,—and did very much as they 
pleased, but had sense enough to leave me the same privilege.” 

In studying the changes which the map of the world has under- 
gone in the course of the last two hundred years, it must often have 
seemed a puzzle why the Netherlanders, with all their colonial enterprise, 
could never hold their own against their British and French rivals. 
“ New Amsterdam” and the names of the Hudson River, Harlem, and 
the Catskills still commemorate their presence in eastern North Amer- 
ica. All Australia was once known as New Holland. Netherland 
colonists settled Southern Africa from the Cape to the valley of the 
Zambesi ; but with the exception of Java and a remnant of their former 
share of Guiana, all their transmarine possessions have slipped out of 
their hands ; the natives of their colonies, as a rule, preferred any other 
masters. Yet in some points Mynheer cannot be called an illiberal 
biped. Asa traveller, he is open-handed, an indulgent skipper, and 
generous patron of artists and bric-a-brac dealers. Dutch heroism in 
defence of national independence twice stood the fire-ordeal of a life- 
and-death struggle against aggressors of portentous power. But vis- 
itors of Holland-American settlements soon realize the fact that the 
dogmatical conservatism of that plucky race transcends anything lin- 
gering in Scotland or Upper Canada. From Saturday midnight till 
Monday morning Mynheer Van Kerken’s youngsters are kept under 
strict surveillance, to prevent the possibility of their getting a minute’s 
fun, in-doors or out-doors, and United States Post-office Commissioners 
not long ago investigated the case of an old lady with a Friesland name 
and a suburban post-office who declined to admit letter-carriers at the 
end of the week to obviate the obligation of distributing their mail the 
next forenoon. A similar state of affairs prevails in cosmopolitan 
Johannesburg. Sixteenth-century by-laws are enforced without re- 
sources of appeal, and, rather than: run the risk of innovations, the 
aldermen voted to disfranchise sixty thousand uidtlanders, who pay four- 
fifths of the city taxes. Yet those same nativists claim to represent the 
only wholly free portion of the Dark Continent. The government of 
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the more than half Dutch Orange Free State, too, tends to illustrate 
the meaning of Stuart Mill’s remark, that “oligarchies leave no divi- 
dends for the masses.” 

The policy of an intelligent autocrat often does better. ‘“ Has your 
majesty formally sanctioned this absolute liberty of the press ?” Ambas- 
sador Mitchell asked Frederick the Great. 

“Why not?” laughed the philosophical king. “I do not object, 
if that will ease their feelings” (act as a safety-valve, as we would 
say). ‘My people and I have agreed on a convenient compromise,” 
Macaulay makes him add; “they are to print what they please and I 
am to do what I please.” 

Nearly all his successors, with the exception of Billy Bombastes, 
have recognized the wisdom of that arrangement, and for the last hun- 
dred years government censors in the birthland of the printing-press 
have drawn the line only at libels and recklessly seditious publications. 
Non-political writers have practically enjoyed carte-blanche. ‘The 
English public,” says Varnhagen von Ense, “wonder how Murray 
could have the nerve to godfather certain ventures of the Shelley and 
Byron era; but many German publishers would think it a greater 
marvel that such decorous dancers could stir up so much dust. They 
have been requested to take greater risks every year of this century, 
and have taken them, too. Not Herwegh and Schopenhauer only, but 
Goethe, Wieland, and Karl Weber ventured to proclaim things that 
Byron would have been afraid to whisper in his private letters.” 

Leland, the rollicking author of “ Hans Breitmann,” hesitated to 
paraphrase some of Heine’s poems; and Breitmann himself, after his 
American experiences, could not have been bribed to attempt a literal 
translation of Heine’s “Italian Journey,” with half a dozen chapters 
that out-ribald Fielding and infinitely out-blaspheme Ingersoll, but 
are nevertheless paraded on the front shelves of hundreds of German 
circulating libraries. Yet even Heine is eclipsed by Karl Weber, the 
author of the unique work published in twelve volumes under the title 
“‘Democritos; or, Posthumous Papers of a Laughing Philosopher.” 
Two years ago the traveller Baudissin took the liberty to answer the 
argument of a New York bibliopole by calling his attention to the fifth 
volume of that achievement. 

“ Where the wonder was that published 2” he burst out after read- 
ing in growing amazement: for a minute or two. 

“In Stuttgart, South Germany. Twenty-seventh edition.” 

The victim of Comstock & Co. fell back in his chair and closed 
his eyes. ‘Say, let’s all go to Stuttgart,” he chuckled. “Talk about 
liberty! Why, those people are a full thousand years ahead of us!” 

But only distance lends enchantment to such views, for the kaiser- 
bullied countrymen of Karl Weber yearn for the free institutions of 
the Great Republic, and few Americans would agree with Henri Roche- 
fort, that “ there is no essential difference between English, Yankee, and 
German forms of liberty. In sharp contrast to the Latin nations,” says 
the champion of the Chauvinists, “the Germanic races on both sides 
of the Atlantic surrender their personal liberties, but reserve the right 
to growl. In America an amazing and almost unprecedented freedom 
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of the press goes hand in hand with submission to a preposterous code 
of oppressive municipal by-laws. Public officials, from the President 
to the mayor of a Texas prairie town, are pelted with ceaseless showers 
of vituperation and slander, and nobody is called to account for it; but 
the same bold republicans connive at daily aggressions upon their per- 
sonal rights. They elect their petty despots, like fettered elephants, 
reserving the privilege of choosing their cornacs; but the huge beast 
only grunts, while the insolent incubus is abusing the advantages of his 
position in every possible way, not only by stealing the stable-rations, 
but by preventing the long-suffering quadruped from culling little way- 
side tidbits which nature intended for free gifts to all comers. South- 
European elephants have renounced their grunting privilege, and toil 
perhaps as hard as their transatlantic contemporaries ; but the road- 
ditch would be sprinkled with broken bones if the cornac did not take 
care to humor their predilections.” 

It is lucky, then, that some Liberals are so easily pleased. Six 
years ago, when the “ New Orleans Hydra,” alias the Louisiana State 
Lottery, was strangled out of existence, a Neapolitan orator congratu- 
lated his fellow-patriots on the prerogatives of a city that had the choice 
of six metropolitan and two government gambling emporiums, some of 
them with weekly drawings in the presence of a Capo Lazarone,—a 
leading loafer, as we might translate him. And in the Balkans the 
spokesman of a Mussulman reception committee welcomed a troop of 
Circassian refugees with the remark that the Turkish mountains could 
not rival the glories of the Caucasus, but that freedom was, after all, the 
highest of all earthly blessings,—a boon which in that case consisted 
in the prospect of getting off with six, instead of eight, years of army 
bondage, and of paying crushing taxes to a despot of their own creed. 

Yankee immigrants would at least not have entered the military 
man-trap without a previous arrangement of pension provisos. 

Nor is it certain that all children of the Great West have renounced 
their birthright to incidental enjoyments. In the Black Hills the cap- 
ture of such wayside blessings as wild-cats is followed by a celebration 
of municipal barbecues; and an Arizona magistrate merely endorsed 
his license of a Sunday afternoon prize-fight with a friendly advice 
against the introduction of Mexican dirk-knives, and was considerate 
enough to add that “the combatants might use medium-sized brass- 
knuckles, as the guardians of the law did not wish to iuterfere with the 


exercise of rational liberties.” 
Felix L. Oswald. 





THE HUMAN HEART. 


ETWEEN dusk earth and sunset’s purple bar 
Your home’s poor pane rays out its twinkling star : 
Fool’s heart, or wise, to find it fairer far 


Than all the diamond spheres of heaven are? 
Dora Read Goodale. 
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7, ae bound Hubbard to the tree with a single wrapping of the 

stout deer-hide thong, pressing his arms so tightly between his 
back and the bark that he could not move them. ‘This was the posi- 
tion in which they liked to place a prisoner before they began such 
sport as they intended. He could move his head and shoulders with 
some freedom, but the thong held him fast to the tree and prevented 
the use of his hands. He might twist and writhe and dodge, but he 
could not escape. 

Hubbard knew their plan well, and it did not seem to displease 
him. He made no resistance as they tied him to the tree, but he com- 
mented freely and offensively on the way in which they did it, speak- 
ing their language as fluently as they did themselves. He abused the 
warrior who knotted the thong for his lack of skill, and said if an 
eight-year-old boy of his proved himself so clumsy with his fingers he 
would give him many whippings. He told the warriors who put him 
in position that they were as awkward as an old buffalo with a broken 
leg, and only his consideration for their feelings kept him from push- 
ing them over and running away. He lavished gibes and taunts upon 
those who stood by and looked on, telling them they were lazy hounds, 
and in the white settlements such men as they were sent to the whipping- 

ost. 

All this talk was in accordance with the custom of the tribes, and 
the warriors rejoiced that their prisoner was proving himself a man of 
courage, for he promised good sport. Sometimes his taunts touched 
sore spots, but they made no visible sign. They went calmly on with 
their task, for such things must be done with gravity and precision, as 
they had been done from the beginning. 

The thong was knotted fast and the leading warrior stepped back 
to survey the work. Hubbard looked him squarely in the eye and 
abused the character of all his relatives, even to the farthest kin. He 
believed, moreover, that the chief was a squaw disguised as a warrior. 
He asked the other braves to notice the timid way in which their leader 
looked into the eye of a man, and to mark how his hand trembled. 
He was sure that if it were not for the presence of the others the chief 
would flee from a white man, even though that white man were bound 
to a tree and could not help himself. 

The chief was not moved by Hubbard’s sneers, but he was pleased 
with the picturesque figure that Hubbard made against the tree. The 
hunter was a fine type of his raceand kind. If he felt the fear of death, 
he did not show it. He stood perfectly erect, none of his weight rest- 
ing upon the thong which held him, six feet of manhood measured 
against the great tree trunk, blue eyes shining out of a brown face, his 
body clothed in the tanned and soft skin of the deer. Around him the 
woods blazed in the deep green of a late spring; overhead the red sun 
rode in a cloudless sky. 
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Hubbard did not take his eyes off the warriors. He did not wish 
his sight to wander to the woods, which were his home and which he 
loved. He sought to check any rising regrets in these last moments, 
So he followed their movements, and his tongue was never idle. He 
condemned them singly and all together. They were not warriors, 
neither were they hunters. They lived on roots and what the wolves 
left. Their tribe was the despised of all the other tribes, and they 
wore women’s clothes in presence of the others. When his friends in 
the settlement heard of his death they would send some of their boys to 
avenge it. 

The youngest warrior began to show passion at the continued taunts, 
and his hand slid to the handle of histomahawk. But the chief rebuked 
him sternly and he desisted. 

Then the chief stepped off the allotted space, spoke to the warriors, 
who ranged themselves, their guns laid aside, in a line facing the pris- 
oner, and the sport began. But the same order and gravity that had 
marked the preparations were observed here. Each man took his turn, 
the youngest and least skilful first. The warrior who had shown im- 

tience at Hubbard’s taunts raised his weapon. The chief bade 
im be careful, and the boy, with his reputation at stake, hurled the 
tomahawk. 

Hubbard watched him, and he saw that the wrist was steady. The 
weapon left the hand of the Indian, and, whirling over and over, sped 
towards him, a circle of glittering steel. Hubbard gazed upon it with 
unwinking eyé, and there was a swish as the blade of the tomahawk 
buried itself in the tree just above his head. He did not move a mus- 
cle, but told the youth that a warrior who could not do better deserved 
a tomahawk in his own head. He hoped that the band, for the sake 
of its reputation, would see to it. 

The youth stood aside, and another warrior hurled his tomahawk. 
It stuck in the tree near Hubbard’s shoulder. The hunter laughed out- 
right. This was really too much for one’s patience. What right had 
they to play with the weapons of men when they were only children 
and squaws? It was not his business to maintain the reputation of 
the Indian tribes, but it pained him, enemy though he was, to see it 
swept away so suddenly and completely. 

The play of the tomahawks grew faster, and the blades crept closer 
and closer to the body of the prisoner. Sometimes they made a ring 
of steel around his head and shoulders. Hubbard had never seen 
greater skill. He admitted it to himself, though he continued to 
taunt the warriors and call them squaws. As the blades cut into the 
tree he could feel the rush of air beside his face, and it required the 
greatest effort of his will to keep his nerves steady and make no motion, 
not even a quiver of the eyelid. 

The Indians, warming with the sport, began to talk to each other. 
They admired his courage and his control over his muscles and nerves, 
nor did they make any secret of their admiration. Why should they? 
They had not expected to find so stout a victim. He was truly a man, 
a warrior, one who knew how to die. 

Hubbard always watched the warrior who was preparing to throw, 
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and they succeeded each other so fast now that he was forced to be 
alert. His head had not moved since the beginning of the game. Any 
flinching, any twist to one side, would put his face in front of a whirl- 
ing blade, and that would be the end. Perhaps such a fate would be 
best, for worse was to follow this sport, and there was no chance of 
rescue. But pride forbade resort to such a death. It would disgrace 
him before the warriors. 

But he woadered how long their sport would continue. It had 
gone on long already, though he could see that the warriors were enjoy- 
ing it greatly, and probably they would not stop until their arms grew 
tired. His eyes wandered for a moment from them to the world around 
him, glowing in its spring dress, but he checked at once the sigh that 
rose, and turned them back to the warriors. 

Black Feather’s fifth turn with the tomahawk came. He was a 
splendid, tall fellow, with a black feather thrust through his scalp-lock, 
from which he took his name. Hubbard and he had been friends in a 
time when the white and red men were not at war; they had hunted 
together, and once Hubbard had saved him from the claws of a raging, 
wounded panther. But the white man did not count on that. He 
knew that such a thing as gratitude had no place in the Indian nature. 
Everybody said so, and, moreover, there was no chance for Black 
Feather to show gratitude had he wished to do it. 

So Hubbard redoubled his taunts when Black Feather stood before 
him, poising his tomahawk for a throw which should surpass all the 
rest. He told him that he was a coward, that he had known him in 
the days of old, that he would flee from a wounded deer, that the cry 
of a child frightened him, that he dreaded the darkness, that his wife 
beat him, and made him hoe the corn while she went forth with the 
rifle to hunt for game. Had he come with the warriors to cook for 
them, or merely to clean the game that they killed? If he dared to go 
to the white settlements, one of the women would come out and whip 
him with switches. 

Hubbard was surprised at his own skill and fluency. He sur- 
passed himself. Black Feather made so fine a target that he felt as if 
he were inspired. Even the stoical warriors looked at each other. It 
seemed to some of them that the taunts had touched Black Feather to 
the quick. They marked a slight quiver in the hand that held the 
tomahawk aloft and a strange gleam in the warrior’s eyes, which looked 
straight into those of Hubbard. 

The hand flew back and the tomahawk whirled through the air. 
Hubbard saw the flash of light and heard the whiz of the speeding 
weapon. The next moment the blade was buried in the tree close to 
his side; the deer-skin thong, severed in half, fell to the ground. The 
hunter sprang from the tree and rushed into the forest with a speed 
which soon left the yelling and disappointed band far behind, the bullets 


from their hastily snatched-up rifles whistling vainly through the air. 
Joseph A, Altsheler. 


Vou. LXIII.—9 
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eee of covering west-side police-stations at night, in the capacity 
of reporter fora New York morning newspaper, I determined, 
in the month of December, 1878, to pack up my gripsack and go to a 
sunnier clime. So it came to pass that, with thirty dollars in my 
pocket and a vigorous pair of legs, I found myself one chill wintry 
evening aboard of the Mallory steamer City of San Antonio, heading 
southward out of New York harbor, and bound for Texas. Pr 

I sat alone on deck, looking at the bright lights of the city as they 
slowly faded from view, and wondered what was in store for me before 
I saw them again. I had not the most remote idea of what I was 
going w do in Texas. I did not know a living soul within the borders 
of the great Lone Star State. I only had a vague impression that I 
would be a cowboy and rope cattle for a livelihood; for, raised on a 
farm in Virginia, horses and cattle were like second nature to me. 

I will not tell the reader of the nausea of sea-sickness for the first 
two days, nor of the soft skies, beautiful birds, and strange fishes that 
interested me while sailing down the long sandy stretches of Florida 
beaches, where great forests of cabbage-palms stretched away inland 
for miles and miles, making me think that verily I had sailed into the 
“summer of the world ;” nor yet of the wonderful yarns a sailor on 
board stuffed me with about the malice and deviltry of the wreckers 
of Key West. We steamed on past the thousands of palm-covered 
islets, “the Keys,” that dot the southern end of the Florida peninsula, 
and on through the seven hundred miles of the choppy seas of the 
Gulf of Mexico, where for three days we lay to in a norther that I 
thought would surely send us to the bottom. On the morning of the 
twelfth day we crossed the bar and made fast alongside the pier of the 
company in Galveston. 

The population of the city, which sits on a flat, sandy island, 
seemed to me to be equally made up of negroes, Mexicans, and whites. 
I did not like it. It was not the “cow country” I was looking for; 
yet I knew by the immense bales of hides lying along the wharves, 
and the number of men with jingling spurs and white hats with silver 
stars, gold braid, and wide, flapping brims, that my destination was 
not far off. 

I consulted a map, and picked out Goliad, on the San Antonio 
River, as a likely place to strike cattle. I found also that I could go 
by steamer to Indianola, thence by rail to Cuero, and thence thirty 
miles distant, in the heart of the cattle country, I was told was Goliad. 

The next night I was on my way, and in two days I was in 
Goliad. I had purchased, meantime, a splendid revolver. 

Goliad is a pretty town, with stuccoed houses sitting in groves of 
noble live-oaks and evergreens, It is inhabited by rich cattlemen 
and merchants, while cowboys and Mexican pastoras, or sheep-herders, 
live in more unpretentious adobe dwellings, whose shade-trees were 
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the thorny guisache and whose humble gardens were fenced in with 
rudely trimmed hedges of prickly cactus. 

Like a greenhorn, I put up at the best hotel in the place, paying 
therefor three dollars a day, and then set about to ingratiate myself in 
the favor of some of the numerous cowmen who frequented the hotel 
bar-room. Cowmen, it must be borne in mind, are the men who own 
the cattle, and cowboys are the hard riders who “nurse” the herds, 
day and night, in storm and sunshine alike, out on the wide plains 
that reach all over Texas, I found out that a three-dollar-a-day hotel 
was not the place at which cowboys were employed, any more than a 
ship’s captain would engage an able seaman who applied for work in 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

Six days from the time I reached Goliad I was “busted.” It 
dawned on me that I had done wrong in coming to the hotel; and I 
determined to leave Goliad and go back to Galveston. But it cost 
. money to get back. Necessity, however, sharpens the wits, and that 
night I put up my beautiful revolver at a raffle, at fifty cents a chance, 
selling fourteen chances. I took a chance myself, but lost. Pocket- 
ing my six dollars and fifty cents, I began to retrace my steps to Gal- 
veston. I thought more of the thickly populated island as I got 
away from it. 

I reached Galveston with one dollar left. At the small hotel where 
I stopped I made the acquaintance of a middle-aged, dark-browed man, 
with something the look of a Mexican, who said his name was George 
France. d 

Probably it was the fact that misery loves company that drew us 
together and made us confide to each other our respective stories. I 
found that he was, like myself, “dead broke.” In fact, he was even 
“deader broke” than myself, for he had not a penny. 

At one time he had been a car-conductor in New York City, but a 
difficulty with an obstreperous passenger had terminated fatally for the 
passenger. Fearing the consequences, France fled to Mexico. He lived 
on the border for several years, and then came to San Antonio, where 
he met and married the daughter of a rich banker. 

Years rolled on, and domestic trouble drove the ex-car-conductor 
away from his home; finally, broken and penniless, he found himself 
at Galveston. 

After a brief history of himself, my companion in distress said to 
me,— 

“T have a scheme by which we can make money,—if you feel as I 
do, and will take a risk.” 

“T am not reduced to being a burglar ora thief,” said I, beginning 
to eye my man suspiciously. 

“ Neither am I,” said he; “but I have been a smuggler on the Rio 
Grande, and I made money until the revenue officers caught me. A 
year in Brownsville prison cured me then; but something has got to 
be done, and I will take the risk again. There are some good: men in 
the business.” 

It did not take much urging for me to fall in with my companion’s 
way of thinking. Smuggling did not seem to me the same as thieving, 
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and desperate men, with hunger gnawing at their vitals, discount risks. 
If we cared to take the risk of evading the customs laws, he said, we 
could get employment at good pay. 

My last “ two bits” were soon invested in a bagful of crackers and 
a piece of cheese as big as my fist; and by sundown my friend and I 
had set our faces towards the Mexican border, four hundred miles 
distant. 

The details of our plan I left to France. We were to work our 
way along the Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio road to San An- 
tonio, and there, joining a wagon-train, go to Piedras Negras, on the 
river, opposite Eagle Pass. 

Getting on the railroad track, we followed it steadily until the short 
twilight of the Southern climate faded into a bleak and moonless win- 
ter night. 

The long trestle-work spanning the bayou, two miles wide, that 
separates Galveston from the mainland speedily fell away behind us. 
On the north side of the bayou the tracks of the Galveston, Harris- 
burg and San Antonio Railroad were crossed by those of the Gulf, 
Colorado and Santa Fé. Here we stopped and rested in an old de- 
serted caboose that had been run off on the side of the railroad tracks. 
We found a stove in the caboose, and, getting some dry sticks, soon 
had a roaring fire, at which we toasted the cheese and ate it with the 
crackers,—not a bad meal. I did not know where the next meal was 
coming from ; nor, to tell the truth, did I much care. 

“The night freight over the ‘Sunset Route,’ as theG., H. & §. A. 
road is called, will be along in an hour,” said my companion. “ It has 
to slacken up before crossing the Gulf road,—and we will climb aboard, 
stow ourselves away, and by morning will be far on our journey.” 

My friend’s scheme appeared to me to be feasible. We talked on 
in a cheerful mood,—and piled on more wood in the stove, as the air 
was chilly. 

Presently three negroes who lived in cabins near by, on the shore 
of the bayou, came up tosee who were in the caboose. The new-comers, 
after talking, favored us with several plantation melodies : 


“T’m gwine to Loosianny,” 


sang the leader; and the other negroes rolled out, in voices clear as 


clarionets, the chorus,— 
“QOho-o—ho-o—ho-o!” 


Then again the bell-like tones of the leader were heard : 


“T’m gwine to de lan’ ob cotton, 
Whar de money grows on bushes,” 


and the mellow chorus again rounded off the lines. 

“De injine’s comin’,” suddenly cried one of the negroes, My 
friend and I rose hurriedly and went outside. The dull rumble of the 
long train of freight-cars could be heard crossing the great trestle, and 
the head-light of the locomotive was seen down the dim outline of the 
structure. It drew nearer and nearer, until the speed was slightly 
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slackened preparatory to crossing the tracks of the other road. But it 
maintained a good rate of speed nevertheless. 

“ Be sure and don’t miss your footing, or it will be all up with you,” 
said my friend. 

The engine rolled by in a cloud of steam, and the heavy thump- 
thump of the car-wheels, crossing the tracks of the Gulf road, smote 
on my ear. A long line of flat cars was rolling past, when France 
made a bolt, and I saw that he had grasped a brake-rod and was safely 
climbing upon a car. I picked out my car, and, going forward, ran 
over the ends of the ties for twenty feet, until I ans out an iron foot- 
rest used by the brakemen. A false step meant being hurled under the 
cars of the now rapidly moving train and annihilation. I grasped the 
foot-rest and swung myself lightly from the ground. In another in- 
stant I was on the flat car. “So far, so good,” I said to myself, with a 
chuckle of self-congratulation. “This beats walking.” 

I looked forward for my friend, thinking to join him, but saw, 
instead, a dark form with a red lantern apparently coming towards 
me. It was the brakeman. I made up my mind that I would have 
to get out of sight, or be put off at the next station, and probably in 
the middle of the great prairie we were crossing. 

Far back, near the end, I saw some box-cars, and I ran along over 
the flat cars towards them. Finding a cotton-car, with a small end door 
open, I lost no time in crawling into it; and I was soon snugly stowed 
away between two bales of cotton. 

The brakeman came and twisted brakes within three feet of me, 
but I was invisible. Presently he went on to the caboose, at the end 
of the train. 

The long line of cars rolled steadily on, mile after mile, across the 
level prairie. Stations were far apart, but once or twice we stopped at 
one. I knew they were stations by the switching and backing. I 
could not have been more snugly fixed if I had had a berth in a Pull- 
man. A grim satisfaction stole over me, as I knew that I was rapidly 
cutting down the long distance to the Rio Grande. The hours slipped 
by, and gradually the monotonous rolling of the car-wheels lulled me 
into slumber. 

I don’t know how long I had slept, but I was awakened by a jolt 
of the car rather heavier than usual. I poked my head out of my 
window, and saw that we were at a station; there was a siding, and 
several houses were scattered along the track. “ Everything is lovely,” 
I thought; and, withdrawing to my cotton-bales, I calmly waited. 
There was the usual backing and shunting of cars, the shouts of brake- 
men, and other signs of station activity. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that the roll of car-wheels seemed un- 
usually long. I poked my head out again. The train was rolling by 
on the main track; my cotton-car had been switched off on a siding, 
and I was in danger of being left. It took but a second to leap to 
the ground and seize an empty cattle-car of the main train. It was a 
narrow escape. 

The frost falling through the open top of the car chilled me, and I 
danced a jig to keep warm. Visions of warm beds, nourishing meals, 
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and the luxurious drawing-rooms of wealthy kinspeople back in the 
East floated through my mind. What a contrast was my present 
situation; three thousand miles from home; beating my way in a 
cattle-car across the prairies ; about to become a smuggler on the Mex- 
ican border, with an escaped murderer for a guide and friend ! 

My soliloquies were terminated by arriving at another station. The 
cars had scarcely come to a stand-still before a burly brakeman came 
running along, lantern in hand, and, seeing me on the train, gruffly 
demanded what I was doing there. 

“ Nothing,” I very truthfully responded. Mr. Brakeman remarked 
that it was a good place to spend the night where I was, and cautioned 
me not to get on the cars again. 

I sat down on a pile of ties near the track, determined that the train 
should not go without me. : 

Presently a stealthy footfall and a light tap on the shoulder drew 
me around, and I saw France. 

“ All’s good,” he said. “TI have been hidden in a lumber-car. We 
are about fifty miles from Galveston.” 

I was glad to see him, and told him of my encounter with the 
brakeman. 

“ Don’t mind him. Grab a car and swing on.” 

With a few more words and a hearty handshake, my companion 
stole back to his lumber-car, and I waited in the shadow of the pile of 
ties. Once more the train got under way, and, running forward, I 

rabbed a cattle-car. The watchful brakeman climbed up the other 
side of the car as I did so, and shouted,— 

“Come, young fellow, you can’t ride on here! My orders are 
positive.” 

I let go of the car, and watched it roll onward, while a sudden 
feeling of desperation came over me. One by one the big box-cars, 
with nothing on their slippery sides to grasp, passed before me. The 
caboose, the last on the line, approached. As it went by I saw the 
platform on the back, and without a moment’s hesitation caught hold 
of it. I got on to the platform. I could have opened the door and 
walked into the car, where I heard the conductor and brakemen laugh- 
ing and talking, but prudence forbade. I felt the necessity of getting 
out of sight, and looked around for a place. Nothing else presenting 
itself, I crawled, at the peril of life and limb, upon the top of the 
caboose, and, lying down at full length under the projecting eave of 
the car ventilator, discovered that I had secured an excellent hiding- 

lace. 
. The night was now far advanced, and the bright constellation of 
Orion, that I had seen rising over the misty prairies on the east, was 
now well-nigh the line of the earth on the opposite side of the firma- 
ment. 
I was growing stiff and benumbed from the frost, and after being 
on the caboose for two hours, during which tirne the car stopped at 
three stations, I was glad to see the gray daylight chase away the 
darkness in the east. Still the train rolled on, and the warm, bright 
sun rose. I hailed it as a long-lost friend, for I was now thoroughly 
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chilled, and hunger began to be added to my other sensations. On went 
the train, without stopping, until the sun was full an hour high. Then 
we glided into a dépdt, in the midst of a collection of frame houses, 
on the bank of the Brazos River. It was the town of Richmond. 

When the train stopped I lost no time, but soon let myself drop 
from the roof of the caboose, for I felt that I must “go gunning” for 
some breakfast. I jumped to the ground directly in front of my old 
acquaintance the burly brakeman. 

“ Hi, young fellow! Didn’t I tell you to get off the train last 
night ?” he queried. 

“Your telling me wasn’t enough,” I answered. 

“You fellows are never satisfied,” said the brakeman, as though his 
feelings were hurt. “If you ain’t going up the road, you are going 
down.” 

The brakeman should be pardoned for taking me for a professional 
tramp, for the powdery coal-dust had clung to me, and was ground into 
my features until I was as black as a chimney-sweep. 

‘“‘ Where’s my friend?” I ventured to ask the brakeman. 

“What, the Mexican ?” he queried. 

“Yes,” 

we I put him off the lumber-car at Allen, forty miles down the 
road. 

This intelligence partially stunned me. Here I was, left alone. 
What could Ido? I couldn’t go on to the border, to engage in an illegal 
business, without somebody to go with. At least I did not feel like it. 
I was completely broken down by losing my companion, and it was an 
hour before I could make up my mind what todo. I determined to 
wait a few days around Richmond, trusting that he would come along. 

Ten days passed, and as no George France turned up in the village, 
the idea of being a smuggler gradually passed from my mind. For- 
tunately, I secured a job at whitewashing a citizen’s fences, and kept 
the wolf off during my sojourn in Richmond. 

Then, one day, I caught opportunity by the forelock, and hired out 
to a cattleman to “go up the beef trail.” 

Five months spent driving a herd of steers through the Indian 
Territory to Kansas gave me enough of cow-driving; and eighteen 


months as a sheep-herder induced me to come back to the East. 
L. C. Bradford. 





A ROMAN RACE. 


HE East is touched with gold, 
From out a sunset rolled, 
As if one ran with flame 
And here and there set fire 
To gable, arch, and spire 


In some light game. 
Harrison S. Morris. 
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T HE reporter’s life has one charm—variety. The relation of a few 
-L incidents that have happened in the routine of his work may 
recall some others. I will jot them down off-hand, just as they pop 
into my memory, and write them as I would the result of any routine 
assignment. 


I received my first assignment from the late Colonel Wilkinson on 
the Denver Republican in 1879. It was a wobbling, financially starved 
little paper then, and the writing force consisted of two newspaper men 
and myself. There had been a suicide down on Larimer Street, and 
the colonel told me to “cover” it. It was one of those suicides that 
are common in the far West,—that of a young man who had gone out 
to make his life’s stake, missed it, taken to drink to drown the sorrow 
of failure, and to the six-shooter to quench the horror of drink. He 
was one of a common type, and with his name and Eastern home it was 
simply a matter of filling in the well-known details and the assignment 
was covered. 

But that was only an incident of the day’s work. I had been hurled 
into journalism with the admonition that I was to sink or swim, with 
heavy odds in favor of my sinking, for I was city editor and local staff 
combined, and was responsible for all the news of the city. 

“A man was just shot and killed across Cherry Creek,” said a com- 
positor on Larimer Street cheerily. “ You’re in luck on your first 
day.” ‘ 

It was a common murder, with no sensational accessories, and the 
details were quickly learned. A sheep-herder from Kiowa had quar- 
relled with a freighter from Cafion City. They were both drunk, and 
the shepherd was shot dead. Later in the day an old man committed 
suicide in South Denver, and at ten o’clock that night a gambler was 
accidentally shot in a dance-hall by his own revolver dropping out of 
his pocket, falling on the hammer, and exploding a cartridge. It was 
a day unusually prolific of fatalities even for a Western city. 

That night the four bodies were displayed in the shop of the city 
undertaker, who was also the coroner, and viewed, literally, by the coro- 
ner’s jury. The city physician accompanied the jury and pointed out 
and explained the various wounds. 

I had never before seen a corpse. And that was my introduction 
to journalism. 


One day Joe Jenkins, who was city editor and local staff of the 
Leadville Democrat, wanted to take a run down to Denver, and asked 
me to take the local helm during his absence. In a weak moment, 
through an excess of good-fellowship, I consented. The great carbon- 
ate camp was then at the zenith of its mad wild-cat era. It was a 
speculative maelstrom. The surviving riffraff of all the mining camps 
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since 49 flocked to Leadville, and these were joined by hundreds of 
desperadoes and criminals from every quarter of the country. Five 
hundred saloons, gambling-hells, and dance-halls never closed. Every 
one drank in that mad whirl, and at that altitude whiskey made men 
crazy. Every man (and woman, for that matter) carried at least one 
revolver. It was a concatenation that made shooting as inevitable as 
breathing. Thirty thousand men swarmed in and around California 
Gulch, all fighting and scrambling for the precious metals or their 
equivalent in town lots. For weeks there was hardly an hour of the 
day or night that the sharp crack of the Winchester or the six-shooter 
was not heard in the town or on the surrounding hills. In fact, shoot- 
ing was so common that it hardly attracted passing notice. If there 
were only a few shots, men would say, “‘ There goes another poor devil,” 
and go about their business. If there was a volley in the town, they 
would say, “The lot jumpers are at it again.” If the volley came 
from the hills it would be, “Somebody’s claim is catching it.” In 
a? it was a paradise for sensational journalism, such as the Westerner 
oves. 

I started out early to reap the first crop of crimes, casualties, and 
general camp chowder, so as to keep the decks clear for the big shooting 
scrapes that usually began when the men came in from the gulches and 
hills at night. But there wasn’t a crime or a casualty to record. Not 
a shot had been heard in or about the camp all day. A net haul 
of the town failed to land a ten-line item. Such a peaceful lull had not 
been known since the summer the first strike of carbonates was made. 
The barnacles shook their heads and talked of the calm before the storm. 
It was certainly a blue outlook for a local sensation. 

Late in the evening the city editor and local staff made a round of 
the dance-halls and gambling-hells of State and Chestnat Streets, and 
at the last one the prayed-for sensation was found. The proprietor had 
just heard of a mysterious case at The Cottage, a road-house two miles 
below Leadville. The wife of its proprietor had died under suspicious 
circumstances, and had been quickly and quietly buried. Frontier jour- 
nalism is naturally reckless ; and besides, there was no time to investi- 
gate. The story had the elements of the necessary sensation, and any 
that were missing were easily supplied. The sensation came out the 
next morning, double-leaded under a big scare-head. And best of all, 
it was a scoop on the Herald, the rival morning paper. 

That evening the temporary city editor and local staff went up to 
the Democrat office to receive the congratulations of the editor, Colonel 
Bartow. He opened the door of the big editorial room, and, seeing it 
crowded with men, started to withdraw, but was called back by the 
colonel. The crowd in the room was composed of the proprietor of 
The Cottage and his friends, who had come to town to inquire about 
the sensation. They had nothing against the paper, but they wanted 
the name of the paper’s informant. Every man was armed with a 
heavy rawhide whip and a “gun.” At that critical moment, facing a 
crowd of angry and outraged citizens, I could not, to save my life and 
soul, remember who was my informant. I instinctively put my hand 
on the heavy Colt’s in my overcoat pocket, and determined to die hard. 
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Then I temporized. Then I got the crowd to go down street with 
me, while I cudgelled my benumbed brain as it was never cudgelled 
before. The ex-city editor bought the drinks for the crowd several 
times, and kept on temporizing. At last he saw the well-known red 
light of the dance-hall, and memory came back to him. The inform- 
ant’s name was given; the crowd shook the hand of the ex-city editor 
as though he had been their friend and left. 

That night the dance-hall was cleaned out, and ‘the proprietor 
escaped over the range with his life and nothing else. He and the 
proprietor of The Cottage had been deadly enemies. 


The types have never told the inside story of the events that led 
up to the killing of Jimmy Elliot, the prize-fighter, by Jerry Dunn, 
the—well, the nondescript, in Chicago, in the winter of ’82-3. For 
months the prize-fighting fever had been raging virulently throughout 
the country. The newspapers from San Francisco to New York were 
teeming with fighting-talk. A peaceful stranger, riding across the 
continent, would have thought that the country was on the verge of 
civil war. Champion Sullivan and his crowd of yawpers were vocifer- 
ating from the Atlantic seaboard, a crowd of far Western pugilists and 
backers were yelling from the Pacific coast to wait until the Maori 
arrived from the antipodes before pitching the ring, while Paddy 
Ryan, Jimmy Elliot, and a half-hundred hitters of lesser note held 
the centre at Chicago. The wires were kept hot with challenges and 
yells of defiance from everywhere and everybody. From the language 
used, one would have thought that all these pugilists wanted to make 
their measures of happiness slop over was simply a chance to get at 
each other. It seemed incredible that they were not under physical 
restraint,—that they were not behind stone walls and iron bars, or else 
chained to iron posts. But they were not. They were as free as any 
other birds of prey. They didn’t want to come together,—not yet. 
The public was not sufficiently worked up over the threatened meeting 
of the gladiators, and consequently the prospect for spoils was not yet 
bright enough. So the war of words was kept up, and became fiercer 
every day. 

“Parson” Davies, the cool, level-headed manager of it all, disap- 
— one day. Then mysterious despatches began to arrive at his 

ead-quarters on Randolph Street, telling all to hold their breath until 
he returned with “the great Unknown,”—a gladiator destined to sweep 
everything before him. The Unknown came. He was a splendid 
specimen of physical manhood, but to this day he remains the great 
Unknown. It was whispered, however, that he was an Omaha steve- 
dore. Paddy Ryan disappeared, and reappeared with an Unknown, 
whose status also remains the same to-day. And so the battle raged, 
until public interest was really inflamed, and all eyes were turned 
towards Chicago. Harry Hill, the New York veteran, and a car-load 
of Eastern “sports” came on to take a hand. Their head-quarters 
was the Sherman House, while other head-quarters were established at 
“Parson” Davies’s and Paddy Ryan’s on State Street. Everything 
was ripe for something—anything, from a ring-fight to a battle royal. 
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And then something happened. There was a crowd in “ Parson” 
Davies’s one night, and in the crowd were Jimmy Elliot, Jerry Dunn, 
and a little variety actor. The talk was all on the impending fight, 
and the little actor took part in it, to the disgust of Jimmy Elliot. 
The actor, moreover, was a supporter of Harry Hill, and the pugilist 
was not. There were some hot words, and the little actor was thrown 
out of the saloon. Jerry Dunn took his part (with words), but left 
before any blows were struck, 

Of course the war of words that had brought the pugilists and 
their backers together in Chicago was carried on through the news- 
papers in the way of challenges and defiances ; but after the little dis- 
turbance in the “ Parson’s” the city editor of the Times, Joe Dunlop, 
assigned Arnold Pierce and the writer to “stir the fighters up, and see 
if there was any fight in them.” Mr. Pierce interviewed Harry Hill 
on the subject of Jimmy Elliot. It was a very racy and exceedingly 
personal interview, and was published in Mr. Hill’s quaint but forcible 
cockney dialect. The next day Jimmy Elliot was permitted to ex- 
press himself as to his opinion of Mr. Hill and Mr. Dunn. His re- 
marks were also pointed and personal. This continued for several 
days. The situation was becoming warm and interesting. Negotia- 
tions for a prize-fight were relegated to the rear. Every one knew 
that it now meant pistols or nothing. Mr. Pierce and the writer de- 
clined to accept any more interviews. 

That night Jimmy Elliot and some friends walked down to the 
Sherman House for the expressed purpose of killing Harry Hill. The 
little cockney saw them enter the bar-room door, divined their mission, 
ran to a cloak-room, locked himself in, and yelled lustily for help. 
After a time Elliot and his friends left the bar-room, and half an hour 
later Harry Hill drove to the station with a policeman on each step of 
the carriage and another on the box. He demanded protection, and got 
it. Then Jerry Dunn declared that he would shoot Jimmy Elliot on 
sight, and Jimmy Elliot said he would wing Jerry Dunn on first view. 

Jimmy Elliot’s threat did not amount to much, because at that time 
he was so blind that he could hardly recognize a friend or enemy at 
arm’s length. He probably realized this disadvantage, because he left 
town in a few days ona sparring tour. He returned to his fate in a 
short time, however. He came back, he said, because he could not keep 
away. He wanted the thing over with, he said. That night he and 
his friend Fred Plaisted, the oarsman, went to Bill Langdon’s (better 
known to fame as Appetite Bill) for supper. They sat at the first table 
within the swinging half-doors and faced them. They thought they 
were guarding against a surprise. Jerry Dunn came down the alley, 
saw them through the window, walked through the saloon, pulled open 
one of the swinging doors, and shot Elliot twice in the abdomen. With 
these two mortal wounds the pugilist grappled Dunn, wrenched the re- 
volver from him, and fired. The bullet ploughed its way under the 
scalp and came out behind the head. Then the dying man raised a 
chair over his head and would have crushed his slayer’s skull with it, 
but a leg of the chair struck a chandelier and broke the force of the 
blow. It was a gallant fight, but four ounces of lead in a vital spot 
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was too heavy odds. He staggered, fell, and died without a word. 
Jerry Dunn walked into The Drum, a neighboring saloon, with a 
policeman, washed the blood from his hands and face, ordered two 
bottles of wine, which he drank with the officer, and then went to 
prison. The congregation. of fighters, awed and frightened, sneaked 
away, and the subject of pugilism was dropped for a time. 


Assignments to “ cover” Sunday morning sermons are usually given 
to the younger and most recently employed members of the city staff. 
They are regarded by old reporters in the same light as a task set fora 
stupid school-boy. Just why it should be so considered is past finding 
out, because it is not essentially an easy assignment, and under some 
circumstances may be an important and difficult one. It is not because 
it means the loss of a few hours’ sleep, for an old reporter will accept 
with enthusiasm an assignment that entails unlimited hard work and 
grave dangers, provided it promises what he calls “a big story.” The 
city editor knows the old reporters’ aversion to the Sunday morning 
sermon, and uses it as a weapon of punishment. If it becomes neces- 
sary to “discipline” an old reporter, he is given a Sunday morning 
sermon. It is usually given to him in the reporters-room and in a 
tone of voice that is audible all over the room. This is part of the 
“discipline,” and as the reporter leaves the room the expression on his 
face is not more pleasant from the knowledge that there is a grin on 
the face of every “cub” and “ youngster” behind him. I have known 
several reporters to resign rather than accept the assignment. 

Before ex-Congressman John Finerty became famous as the great 
American British-lion-tail-twister, he was one of the best reporters in 
Chicago. He was on the Tribune, and one day a certain city editor (best 
known to fame as the man who always wore a straw hat and smoked a 
corn-cob pipe) decided that Mr. Finerty should be “disciplined.” It 
was Saturday and some time after midnight. Mr. Finerty was as- 
signed to report the morning sermon of an obscure minister way down 
on the South-side. Finerty was the senior, and_ his associates were 
thunderstruck. They expected an explosion at least, but Finerty re- 
mained calm and dignified, although a trifle pale. ‘Then he will 
resign,” they thought ; but Finerty walked out and made no sign. To 
the surpise of every one, he reported the next day as usual, and turned 
in an abstract of the sermon. Every ene read it on Monday morning, 
and it was certainly an eloquent and carefully reported sermon. That 
afternoon a man of clerical cut called on the city editor and asked to 
see the young man who had reported his sermon the morning before. 
Mr. Finerty was introduced. The man of the clerical cut would like 
to see Mr. Finerty alone for a few moments. Out in the hall-way he 
asked, “Of course you were not at my church yesterday morning?” 
“ No,” replied Finerty. “ Well, I simply stopped to thank you for the 
sermon. It was far more eloquent than the one I preached.” 

Finerty had composed the sermon in a neighboring cellar beer- 
saloon on Saturday night. 


When it comes to enterprise in getting the news, more especially 
forbidden and suppressed news, the palm must be given to the Chicago 
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reporters. When any one tells a Chicago reporter that he has a good 
piece of news, but that it cannot be given out just then, the informant 
might just as well go to bed with the conviction that he will see the 
whole story, under a big scare-head, in next morning’s paper. A 
Chicago reporter doesn’t take any interest in a story unless he has to 
fight for it, or secure it by robbery, burglary, or any other means this 
side of murder. 

This is not exaggeration. A friend of mine on the Chicago Times 
was told by a Federal official that he had received a letter from Wash- 
ington that would make very interesting reading, but he could not 
give it out. That was regarded by the reporter (his name was Steven- 
son) as in the nature of a challenge, and he immediately determined to 
have that letter. The news did not come in his department, but that 
made no difference to him. He considered his professional efficiency 
at stake. He dropped in to chat with the official every day until he 
found in which drawer the letter-book was kept. The next day was 
Sunday, and the reporter, with a bunch of skeleton-keys in his pocket 
and accompanied by a confederate, was in the big Federal building 
bright and early. The old watchman in charge of the second floor, 
where the coveted book was, was a crank on a subject known to the 
reporter. The confederate got him started on his favorite theme, and 
lured him down the corridor, while the reporter operated his skeleton- 
keys and secured the book. The letter was found, copied, and, by the 
use of the same tactics, was safely returned, The story appeared the 
next day under a “date-line” from Washington; and I doubt if the 
official or the department knows to this day how that letter ever 
became public. 

This same reporter, one year, secured by hook or crook every de- 
partmental report of the city government before its presentation to 
councils, Of course, most of it was done by bribery, and he did not 
meet with much difficulty until he came to one department presided 
over by a gruff old fellow who hated all reporters and who swore an 
awful oath that they should not get his report ahead of councils. He 
was induced to make a bet on it with a Times reporter. The old 
fellow was watched day after day, but without the discovery of the 
faintest clue as to the whereabouts of his report. He had not trusted 
a clerk in his department, or even the city printer. The day preceding 
the meeting of: the new councils came and passed, and he still held his 
secret. It began to look as though the old fellow had won. At one 
o’clock in the morning, however, one of the Times scouts located the 
printing-office where the report was being put in type. Within 
twenty minutes two expert burglars were employed. They were guar- 
anteed protection and a good reward. The printing-office was over 
the House of David, a notorious all-night saloon on Clark Street. A 
door led from the saloon to the stairway. This was unlocked by the 
bartender, who was in the plot and had sent for the burglars, and the 
latter, with a full kit of tools and accompanied by the reporter, went 
up-stairs. The door to the printing-office was forced. Tallow dips 
were lighted, and a search was made for the proof-sheets; but they 
could not be found. “They have been locked in the safe. Rip it 
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open,” commanded the reporter. The drills were placed in position, 
there was one whirr of the wheel, and then an involuntary shout from 
the reporter. He had discovered the proof-sheets on the floor. The 
burglary was reported to the police the next day, but the burglars 
were never discovered, and the old departmental chief, who still hates 
reporters, lost his wager. 

The most grewsome incident of this kind of “ enterprise” I know 
of also occurred in Chicago. A reporter, whose district comprised the 
West-side, was walking down Randolph Street on a black, murky 
night, with his head bent down and his hands in his pockets. It was 
in the stilt-days of Chicago’s evolution,—when the sidewalks and half 
the houses were trestled up to an imaginary grade and the streets re- 
mained down in the swamp. Down on the street-level the reporter 
saw a dark object. Looking at it intently, it took on the form of a 
man. Jumping down, he found it was a man,—the body of a man. 
There was a hole in the side of the head, and a revolver near by. It 
might be a suicide or it might be a murder. At all events it was a 
sensation, and, so far, a “scoop” on the other papers. Why not keep 
it a “scoop”? Happy thought! The body was quickly searched 
for papers that would identify it. Then it was dragged far in under 
the sidewalk, and the reporter hurried to his office and wrote up his 
“scoop.” He waited until all the morning papers had gone to press, 
and then informed the police of the Desplaines Street station of his 
“ find.” 


I am glad to say that this kind of newspaper “ enterprise” is dying 


out in the West, and never obtained in the East. 
J. L. Sprogle. 
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DIEU, good Life, though thou hast often been 
Lavish of quip, and scant of courtesy, 
Beneath thy roughness I have found in thee 
Friend, teacher, sage, and sometimes harlequin, 
A host who doth my parting favor win. 
Thine every mood hath held some good for me, 
Nor ever friendlier seemed thy company 
Than on this night when I must quit thine inn. 


I love thee, Life, spite of thy jousting ways: 

Dear is thy pleasant house, so long my home ; 
I thank thee for the hospitable days, 

The friends and rugged cheer. Then, landlord, come, 
Pour me a stirrup-cup: my white steed nears. 


I ever liked thy wine, though salt with tears. 
| May Riley Smith. 
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“TTYHE ancients lived by rule, or pretended to; the moderns live by 
exception.” 

That a fanatical individualism does exist there is no doubt. It is 
manifest in a thousand ways. The feverish rage for recognition ex- 
emplified in the “Society Column” of the press; the specialism ram- 
pant in all professions; the multiplication of sects and “cults ;” the 
constantly increasing host of minor celebrities ; even the substitution 
of the modern “ fad,” which is inflicted on everybody, for the nobler 
“hobby,” which was kept for oneself, may be taken as evidence of the 
advance of the doctrine of individuality. 

How individualism, the Napoleon of unpleasant doctrines, has ever 
attained to its present despotism, it is difficult to say. According to 
Flammarion, the human race is in its dotage. Is individualism, then, 
the senile conceitedness, love of attention, and clamorous pride in pecu- 
liarity incident to the dark and distorted reflection of childhood? Or 
is it, to take a more optimistic view, merely a natural result of the 
“enlightenment” produced by travel and the modern system of rather 
miscellaneous culture? 

But, however attained, I grant that individualism has its good 
points—I do not say, redeeming traits. It has led to universal toler- 
ance, good-natured in the modern non-resistant fashion if not good- 
humored, and to that offspring of tolerance, intellectual freedom. 
There may also be credited to it the decay of that bitterest, most unjust 
form of scandal which arises from a horror of eccentricity. I do not 
speak of the attendant disregard of conventionality which it is now 
fashionable to consider a virtue, because whether it be a virtue or not 
depends on one’s point of view. 

It will be readily seen that since individuality after all is only what 
remains after the typal unit, or average, is subtracted from the person- 
ality or total of characteristics, this cultivation, this exaggeration of 
what is necessarily the less at the expense of the greater (and nobler ?), 
must bring about results more or less disastrous. Of these results per- 
haps the least demoralizing is the love of notoriety, which at the worst 
can but lead to a slight accession of vulgarity. 

What seems to me much more deplorable is the attendant loss of 
self-sufficiency. Men are no longer satisfied with their own approba- 
tion, but restlessly seek the judgment of the outer world. Every 
theory, every act, every attainment, must be paraded till it receives the 
hallmark of public notice before it may be adopted even by its maker. 
There is a certain thinness of skin and love of approbation which are 
said to be peculiarly characteristic of America. I deny it; it is char- 
acteristic of the age. If it be more noticeable in us, it is because in 
this, the youngest of the nations, as in the youngest of a family, the 
symptoms of disease are more easily diagnosed, and, let us hope, per 
contra, more easily cured. 
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Also, unfortunately, with the flood of eccentricities which deluges 
us, there has disappeared eccentricity, if I may be permitted the 
Erinism, There was a time when a man of attainments lived apart 
from the herd, an amiably independent recluse; when all wisdom and 
all genius were shrouded in something of mystery and much of respect. 
Now, amid the general unveiling of mental and moral processes, “to 
show how it is done,” when every one who thinks he has something to 
say has screamed it, and every one who wishes to act has done so with 
the smirk and composure of the fourth-rate professional mummer, there 
is felt a satiety of manifested talent and a wearied indifference to the 
report of newly discovered genius. Soon, with all this levelling up 
and the involved smoothing down, there will result a monotonous regu- 
larity of mediocrity, in which we will have to return to the primitive 
distinctions of past generations. In effect, the situation is becoming 
ludicrously like that of the kingdom of Barataria, where “everybody’s 
somebody, and no one’s anybody.” 

A lack of discrimination leads to a lack of reverence; and who 
will say that this is a reverent age? Was there ever a time when the 
demolishment of old ideals and the construction of new ones was as 
general as now? Is it really the spirit of judicial inquiry that is at 
work, or is it the rampant goddess of blatant idiosyncrasy ? 

Of the sham individualism it seems almost undignified to speak. 
Yet the cheap species of distinction conferred by the mentioning of 
unremarkable persons as “ Lawyer Jones,” “ Actor Brown,” “ Artist 
Robinson,” etc., is so inane as to be at times absolutely maddening. 
Even when it descends to the unintentionally ludicrous (I have just 
been reading the obituary notice of ‘“Ex-Superintendent of Public 
Works Blank”) it is only painfully ridiculous. 

Now, since revivals are always impossible, whither does this nurture 
of individualism tend? Towards a socialism wherein all are rulers, 
laurel-crowned heroes, or be-ribboned and be-medalled philosophers? 
Does it tend to chaotic disorganization, or, as I have before hinted, to 
the revolt of a disgusted people and the beginning of a new Renais- 
sance? Certainly the last theory seems the more probable, for if 
nothing is needed to force a revolution except potent discontent, we 
may hope that the end of the century will see the end of this culture 


of individualism, its greatest folly. 
Gertrude Evans King. 
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It is only a generation ago but it seems an age since Vam- 
pen page béry, disguised as a dervish, first visited Khiva, Bokhara, 
Central Asia. ByJ. and Samarcand. And after him came Marsh, Valentine 
T. Woolrych Pe- Baker, Napier McGregor, Burnaby, and O’Donovan. 
rowne. Illustrated. These were intrepid travellers who risked their lives to 

extend the frontiers of civilization, and in their path Russia has forged on with 
the Transcaspian Railway, until within eighteen years the whole territory lies 
under her dominion. She is developing and nursing it for her good and its 
own, 80 that to-day any traveller in quest of adventure or business may ride by 
rail to the gates of the almost mythical city called by poets “Silken Samarcand.” 

This is what the author of Russian Hosts and English Guests, an early 
adventurer by rail, did at the end of last year, and in his highly interesting 
volume, full of illustrations, he gives an account of his travels through Vienna, 
Constantinople, Batoum, and Baku to Ashabad, Merv, and the city named 
above. Mr. J. T. Woolrych Perowne is an enthusiastic explorer of the remote. 
He is fond of social life, and keeps a keen eye upon the domestic variations of 
each city visited. His book does not claim to be exhaustive. It is a sketch, 
not a finished portrait ; but it gives in broad lines much that is valuable in view 
of the present intrigues in the far East. Russia’s slow and sure advance is a 
menace in the view of many Englishmen, and Mr. Perowne is of those who 
rather envy her conquest of the rich provinces of Central Asia here described. 
The pictures are unusually clear and excellent, and a good map supplies needed 
bearings for the reader. 


y 


Suffused with just and judicious thought and breathing a 
poll aie fine moral courtesy, the little book of essays entitled Fire- 
reson tC~Sté«SK -Fancies, by Beulah C. Garretson, published by the 

J. B. Lippincott Company, is in timely season for the rev- 

erizing reader who haunts the blazing logs. Miss Garretson has pondered much 
on the problems of life, and has drawn much from experiences grave and gay. 
She has the rare gift of uttering her opinions in delicate prose which beguiles 
while it benefits and uplifts us. Her themes are wide-reaching ones, as with all 
congenial essayists. She deals with Cobwebs, Stability of Character, Adapta- 
bility, Friendship, Ambition, The First Snow, Books, Authorship, Novels, Men 
and Women, Females Unattached and Otherwise, Church and Religion, Weimar 
and Naishap&r, Society, Education, Music, Spring, Wealth, and Culture. Cas- 
tine is her only paper on a local topic, but it also dwells. on the general rather 


than the special in nature,—the sentiment rather than the form. Wecommend 
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the shapely volume, which reaches itself into our willing hands, to those who 
like association with ideas not so trivial as to be idle, nor so weighty as. to be 
dull, and we predict many an hour of quiet converse between reader and writer. 


> 


Based on the standard work of Frankel and Pfeiffer, but 
oem aes differing from it in utility and much in price, this Atlas of 
ong. NY Maaries §= Bacteriology—Lippincott—is the only extant volume from 
moved tg which the student may have the results of the more com- 
trated. prehensive work without its limitations. The authors of 

the Atlas are Charles Slater, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S. Eng., 

F.C.S., who is lecturer on bacteriology in St. George’s Hospital Medical School 
of London, and Edmund J. Spitta, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.A.S. 
They have taken up the work with a thorough equipment in theory and practice, 
and they thus supply the student with a laboratory hand-book which directs him 
to the points he should observe in his own preparations, and which at the same 
time helps the teacher by providing a series of grouped illustrations. Besides 
this the book is worthy of a place on the shelves of every medical officer of 
health and other practitioners as a constant source of reference. The backbone 
of the work is the photo-reproductions, because in all bacteriological teaching 
or recording the photograph rather than the pen is the supreme resource. Hence 
a short description of the photographic methods and apparatus employed is an 
essential feature. The volume is further rendered valuable by reason of the 
fact that all the illustrations are from original negatives not hitherto published. 
There are one hundred and eleven of these, and they are printed clearly on ex- 
cellent paper. An index terminates the volume and fittingly indicates its com- 


pleteness in every detail. 
> 


The most popular volumes thus far issued on the Spanish 
The Nation’s Navy. war are Charles Morris’s The Nation’s Navy and Our War 
By Charles Morris. . . Bien as ae 
Second Edition. with Spain. These have won praise in nearly every critical 
column of press and periodical, and The Nation’s Navy has 
just gone into another large edition to supply the demand for a compact volume 
which contains what can only be had otherwise through scattered dailies, week- 
lies, and monthlies. The Lippincotts are Mr. Morris's publishers, and they have 
made him handsome books to hold his well-written chapters. 


> 


That a third edition of Dr. J. C. Wilson’s practical 
Fever-Nursing. By little hand-book, Fever-Nursing,—Lippincott,—has been de- 
J. C. Wilson, AM. manded is a better criticism than any we can offer on its 
M.D. Third Edi- ne . " 
tion. contents and utility. It is designed for the use of profes- 
sional and other nurses, and especially as a text-book for 
nurses in training. It teaches not only the manner of caring for patients, but 
why they must be cared for in particular ways. The author is a physician emi- 
nent in the ranks of Philadelphia’s great doctors, and what he offers here is the 
fruit of sage experience. That such fruit may be had for a trifle is a marvel of 
modern life. 
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The current number in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels 

Herbert Van- contains the well-remembered story by C. F. Keary called 
— ByO.F- Herbert Vanlennert. Those who secured it in its more ex- 
pensive form will be glad now to recommend it to those 

who did not as a charming tale of English high life, love, sport, society, and the 
always alluring intrigues which make up a tale by an author who studies his 


social surroundings. 
> 


In this second volume from the pen of Mr. Edward C. 
Historic Homes of Mead, of Broad Oak, in Virginia, we have a treasury of 
the South-West information which it was wise to garner before the sources 
esse sag toi had forever passed away. Mr. Mead’s handsome book is 
6. Mead Ill. called Historic Homes of the South-West Mountains, Virginia, 
trated, and in it he describes that almost matchless series of lovely 
and stately places which lie along the mountains of Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. The territory is intersected by many roads, and tra- 
versed by a railway giving access to the livelier centres beyond, but these spa- 
cious old seats rest in aged quietude full of the tranquil dignity which seems to 
have been lost to us with the Colonial years. The book is teeming with local 
associations and family traditions. Anecdotes of the great men who have dwelt 
in this sylvan district abound. We catch some intimate views of Thomas 
Jefferson at Monticello, Lego, and his other estates, and of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Rives, the grandparents of Amélie Rives, whose house, Castle Hill, is 
one of the Historic Homes. Other seats which are described with detail suffi- 
cient for a clear mental picture are Shadwell and Pantops, once the property of 
Thomas Jefferson ; Edgehill, where the Randolphs lived ; Belmont, the home of 
the Everetts; Sunnyside, Fruitland, Cismont, Clover Fields, the old estate of 
the Meriwethers; Castalia, Music Hall, Belvoir, belonging to the Nelsons; Kin- 
lock, Merrie Mill, Rougemont, Hopedale, Castle Hill, where Amélie Rives has 
long made her home; Keswick, Edgeworth, Cobham Park, the Machunk Farms, 
Broad Oak, Everettville, and Glenmore, the seat of the Magruders. 

The illustrations consist of twenty-three handsome plates of the houses de- 
scribed in the text, and a useful map; and as we are told that these structures 
are constantly undergoing changes as the new tendencies in architecture prevail, 
the work Mr. Mead has done in thus preserving them with picture and pen for 
future generations and for actual descendants of the old manorial families is 
of priceless value. The entire volume, which emanates from the Lippincott 
press, is a thing of beauty. Type, paper, cover, and plates are a consistent 
harmony. 


¥ 


An author who won the praise of old Christopher North, 
og and of whom George Macdonald has spoken with enthusi- 
Illustrated. asm, should certainly be known to his Western kin, and yet 

we believe few readers on this side the sea could tell very 

much about George Cupples. Macdonald pronounced his principal story, 
The Green. Hand, “ The best sea-novel I have ever read ;” and of this same book 
Clark Russell, the leader among those who spin ocean-yarns, said, “It is the 
colors of ‘The Green Hand’ that I have nailed to my mast.” 
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Cupples was the son of a rigid Calvinist divine of Great Britain. His 
father’s austere treatment drove him to sea at an early age, but one severe 
voyage sufficed, and he took up scholarly pursuits, becoming at last a constant 
contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, where The Green Hand, now published by 
the Lippincotts, first appeared. 

The story is woven out.of his own young experiences on an Indiaman, and 
it is overflowing with adventure, rich with hearty character, and spicy with 
humor of a fine, robust order. Indeed, Dickens himself might have been vain 
of some of the laughable passages of sea-lingo, recounting wild fun on ship- 
board. Old Jack, the captain’s steward, is a stalwart figure that seems destined 
to live in the company of Falstaff and Sancho Panza and Captain Cuttle. His 
yarns told to the eager groups about the galley are rollicking stories in them- 
selves, but besides these the book has countless episodes of a thrilling or pathetic 
order. The backbone of the tale is the career of Master Ned Collins, some- 
time a naval lieutenant, whose adventures in love, war, and in far-away seas 
furnish a never-flagging interest. 

There are six illustrations of a characteristic type and a photogravure por- 
trait of George Cupples as frontispiece, showing a self-reliant and diffident face, 
accounting perhaps for the lack of fame hitherto accorded to its owner’s signal 
performance in the fiction of the sea. 


¥ 


eniitinins Dita The way to a boy’s heart is through the devious avenues 

of the Hidden City. Of adventure,—the wilder the better. In The White Prin- 

By David Lawson cess of the Hidden City, published by the Lippincotts, there 

Johnstone. _Illus- ig everything that fancy can invent to divert as well as to 

trated by W. Bou- . _ 

idan instruct a bright lad or even a lass, yet all is kept well 
within the scope of the actual. 

The tale takes the reader to a Spanish-American republic, whose fiction 
name is Salvatierra, and there a typical Spanish revolution is under way 
just as the hero, Mr. Leslie Rutherford, arrives. He boldly issues forth and 
sees the President of the State cruelly shot by a revolutionist. Rutherford’s 
English blood is up, and without a minute’s consideration he aims at the mur- 
derer and kills him on the spot. This leads to a fast friendship between Ruther- 
ford and Don Gaspar O’Driscoll, an Irish-Spaniard, with whom Leslie’s career 
is thereafter allied. The O’Driscoll has had a romantic, almost tragic, adven- 
ture in a land he entered by a fall down a precipice. Here dwelt the White 
Princess, and it was for her that Rutherford had come to Central America. The 
two compare notes, with the result that Leslie feels sure he has found the object 
of his search, and they then decide to go and seek her in the hidden city. 
What happens there is the romantic centre of the tale, and we challenge any- 
body, young or old, to escape the weird fascination of the narrative. Handsome 
full-page illustrations, by W. Boucher, embellish the text, and an attractive 
cover gives the volume a holiday appearance. 


® 
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A Snake Strory.—A road-party, comprising the usual gang of from fifty 
to sixty Kaffirs, with a white man as superintendent, was employed on the con- 
struction of a road in the Tugela Valley, Natal, about thirty or more years 
ago. In the course of their. work they came on a huge stone, which it was 
necessary to remove, but beneath it was the home of a large black mamba, well 
known to the neighboring inhabitants as being old, and therefore very venomous. 
The mamba is the most deadly of the South African snakes, and the superin- 
tendent anticipated some trouble over that rock. He offered a bribe for the 
snake’s skin, and the gang “ wow’d!” and sat down to “ bema gwi” (take snuff ). 
But a slim youth sauntered forward, and, amid the jeers and protestations of 
the rest, declared himself equal to the task. He took from his neck what 
looked like a bit of shrivelled stick, chewed it, swallowed some of it, spat out 
the rest on his ‘hands, and proceeded to rub his glistening brown body and 
limbs all over. Then, taking up his stick and chanting a song of defiance, he 
advanced with great confidence and swagger to the boulder. There he roused 
up the mamba, who, in great fury at being disturbed, bit him in the lip with 
great fury. The boy took no notice of the bite, but broke the snake’s back 
with his stick, and, bringing it to his master, asked for the reward, obtaining 
which he went back to his work, and the bite of the reptile had no effect on 
him whatever. 

No bribe, not even that of a cow (better than any gold in the eyes of a 
Kaffir), would induce this native te disclose the secret of his antidote, which, 
he said, had been handed down in his family for generations. The snake was a 
very long one, and so old that it had a mane, It is a well-known fact that 
certain of the Zulus have antidotes for the more deadly snake-poisons, which 
they preserve as a secret within their own families.—Spectator. 


UNAVOIDABLE DELAY.—“ It’s three-quarters of an hour since I ordered 
that turtle soup,” snapped the angry guest at the restaurant. 

“Yaas, sah,” said the waiter, with an obsequious Yow, “ but de turtle done 
make his ’scape, sah, and dey had to chase him ’bout a mile, sah.” —Detroit Free 


Press. 


CouLp SEE THROUGH HIS NosE.—Several authors at the end of the six- 
teenth and beginning of the seventeenth century mention a man who had'lost 
both his eyes, but could see through his nose. An account of him is given in 
the “Oculus Artificialis Teledioptricus” of Joannis Zahn. It appears that he 
lived in the country and had the misfortune to lose his right eye when a child, 
and his left, when somewhat older, by falling from a cherry-tree upon a spike, 
which mutilated his nose and cheek. After the wound had healed he found 
that he could see through the cavity of his nose not merely the daylight, but the 
colors of the flowers around him. During the next five or six years he learned 
to distinguish objects brought under his nose. M. E. Douillot, a French physi- 
ologist, explains the phenomenon by supposing that the membranes, and par- 
ticularly the retina at the*base of the eye, were sound, and that an opening 
communicating with the nose permitted the light to reach the retina through 
the nose. It is well known that if light enters a dark room by a narrow aper- 
ture it will form an image or picture on a screen there, and something of the 
kind happened in the case of the man who saw with his nose. 
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THE TRAVELERS 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Chartered 1863. [Stock.] Life and Accident Insurance. JAMES G. BATTERSON, Prest. 








Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1898. 
Paid-up Capital - - $1,000,000.00 


Assets (Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included) . - $22,868 994.16 
Liabilities RS Sten ae owe ww we $9,946,359.04 


Excess Security to Policy-holders . 3 a , r ‘ ; - $83,722 635.12 
July 1, 1898. 


Total Assets (Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included) . $24,J03,986.67 
Total Liabilities 2. ©. ©. «© © «© «© «© «© 6 4 «6 $9,859,291.43 
Excess Security to Policy-holders oe ele G4 244,695.24 





Paid to Policy-holders since 1864 . ; c eer Cc R ‘ - $35,660,940.19 
Paid to Policy-holders January-July, °98 . ‘ ‘i 5 5 : 5,300,493.68 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life). . . . « «+ + — SyS6%,705.00 
Life Insurance in Force. F i ‘ P : A ‘ i -  94,646.669.00 
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6 Months—January to July, 1898. 
In Assets ee re ee ee -  $1,234,992,51 
In Surplus (to Policy-holders) - 2 . 3 ‘i ae. - ; 522,060.52 
In Insurance in Force (Life Department only) . . . . . «  2)764,459.00 
Increase in Reserves . ; ‘3 ‘i : 5 ; . P ‘ ? 705,642.18 
Premiums Received, 6 months. : : ; : ‘ ‘ js .  2,937,432.77 








JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
jJ. B. LEWIS, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 31 Nassau Street. 
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SoMETHING Wrona.—“ This coffee does not seem quite right, dear,” said 
young Mr. Hunnimoon to the best little bridie in the world. 

“‘T know it doesn’t,” replied his inexperienced little wife, with tears in her 
voice. ‘And I can’t imagine what is the matter with it, either. It is the first 
time I ever made coffee, dear, and I’m afraid I have done something wrong. 
The seeds have been boiling quite half an hour, but they just won’t get soft. 
What do you suppose is the matter?”—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


MUSIC THAT HAD NO CHARMS.—He is a city man who had been stopping 
for three days at a country residence and paying good rates while keeping up an 
industrious but unsuccessful search for wild ducks. He announced his inten- 
tion to leave the next morning, and retired. Only a.thin partition separated 
his sleeping-apartment from the family sitting-room, and there was no difficulty 
in his hearing the conversation carried on for his especial benefit. 

“?Liz’beth,” said the old farmer, whose voice was sincerity itself, “that 
young feller don’t seem to be no such duck-hunter as that chap what put up 
with us last season. He uster bring in a boat-load of game ’bout every day. 
He asked me not to tell it round, but he jist charmed them birds with a mouth- 
organ. They would fly where he was in clouds fur to hear the music, and all 
he had to do was to knock ’em over. I never see nuthin’ like it, and I’ve lived 
right here ever since I was born. Better keep it quiet, though, ’Liz’beth, for 
he’s a fine feller and sure fur to be back ag’in this fall.” 

- Next morning the guest was up before the sun. He walked seven miles to 
the nearest town and bought a mouth-organ. All that day and the day fol- 
lowing there was music floating over the still waters. The selections ranged 
from Chopin to the repertoire of a roof-garden prima donna, The ducks were 
invoked just as Orpheus stirred the souls of the eternal rocks till they danced 
sand jigs and cut capers. But the ducks came not, though the musical hunts- 
man blew away all his material, breath and patience. Then he sullenly paid 
his bill and left with haunting suspicions. 

“Well, ’Liz’beth,” chuckled the farmer, “I got two days more board outen 
him, anyhow.”—Detroit Free Press. 


A PLucKy ARTIsT.—It is extraordinary what some men can accomplish in 
spite of ill fortune. Verestchagin had his right thumb so badly bitten by a 
leopard some years ago that it had to be amputated. On the field of battle the 
middle finger of his right hand was made useless by a shot. By a fall on the 
steppes later the centre bones of the same hand were shattered. Nevertheless 
Verestchagin is one of the foremost painters in Russia, and makes as dexterous 
use of his right hand, lamed as it is, as any man in Europe. 


A PAINFUL CoNJECTURE.—Benevolent old gentleman (pointing a moral to 
village school-children).—“ Now, why do I take all the trouble to leave my 
home and come over here and speak to you thus? Can any boy tell me?” 

Bright child (innocently).—“ Please, sur, p’raps yeow loikes to ’ear yourself 
taak, sur.”— T7it- Bits. 


EXPENSE NO OBJECT.—“ You have put too many r’s in the word ‘ very,’” 


said tlre tutor. 
“What of it?” retorted the scion of a newly rich house. “TI guess pa is 


able to pay for the ink.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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NEWS OF THE BARBARIANS.—Occasionally we have to “go away from 
home to get the news,” even in Chicago, as witness the following from the 
London Globe: “Chicago has at last, and in a characteristically Western man- 
ner, solved the scorcher problem. Henceforth cyclists who ride too rapidly in 
the streets of the city are to be shot. Such is the order which has gone forth to 
the police.” This will undoubtedly be regarded as “news as is news,” but the 
“scorcher” will do well to take heed.— Chicago Tribune. 


THE SERPENT OF SILVER LAKE.—Faxon had a friend who went to Silver 
Lake, a beautiful body of water a few miles south of Buffalo and Rochester, in 
what was then a wild and picturesque country, where he built a superb hotel, 
hoping to make the place a popular resort. This man’s fortune was expended 
in building and outfitting the hotel, but as people did not resort to the place in 
‘considerable numbers it failed of becoming much of a resort, and the man was 
about to become financially ruined. Faxon went to the place for a few days’ 
relaxation, and, seeing the condition of affairs, invented a scheme which his 
friend dubiously fell into, and the investment was saved. 

At Buffalo lived a young German tinsmith of an ingenious turn of mind. 
To him Faxon went, and under Faxon’s direction an immense tin snake was 
secretly made, and so contrived that by the use of wires it would, under proper 
arrangements, go into serpentine writhings and open and shut its enormous 
mouth. This “contraption” was quietly taken to Silver Lake and so fixed in 
the water—which was very deep—that by wires worked from the cellar of the 
hotel it would show itself on the surface, snap its terrible mouth, and dive down 
again, 
The snake being arranged in working order, Faxon went back to Buffalo 
and in his paper printed, under great “scare heads,” the story of the discovery 
of an enormous snake in Silver Lake. People visited the place by hundreds 
and then by thousands. The hotel and its barfis and outbuildings of all kinds 
were filled with guests, and many people went there and camped on the shores 
of the lake, his snakeship coming to the siirface at satisfactory intervals and 
doing his share of the work. So the fame of the Silver Lake snake went 
abroad. 

There came a body of savants of the school of Europe to see the famous 
terror, and they saw it and pondered over it, but at a most respectful distance. 

Finally one day the wires broke, the snake floated to the surface and turned 
its white belly towards the sky just like any other dead snake, and the great 
hoax was exploded. But Faxon’s friend had saved his fortune and added to it, 
and Silver Lake became quite a resort after all.— Chicago Times- Herald. 


CLtus Way.—“ Mrs. Flourish wants her paper on ‘Mission Work in 
Alaska’ to come first on the programme.” 

“cc Why 7?” 

“She wants to get away to go to a progressive euchre party.” —Chicago 
Record. 

QUITE UNNECESSARY.—“I think,” said the young man, “that if you 
would give me a chance I could elevate the stage.” 

“Oh,” replied the manager, “there’s no excuse for that expense. The stage 
is high enough, and everything would be all right if we could only get the ladies 
to remove their hats.” Washington Star. 
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Pears 
Pretty boxes and odors are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would touch if he saw them 


undisguised. Beware of a soap that depends on 


something outside of it. 


Pears’, the finest soap in the world, is scented 


or not, as you wish; and the money is in the 


merchandise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people are using it. 


A SEWING-MACHINE which exhibits in liberal combination all the best 
features introduced is the Viétor Sewing-Machine, made by the Victor Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, with lock-stitch, shuttle running light and quiet. 
These machines have the following important features: cheapness, perfect self- 
adjusting and graduated tension, are under control of the operator, and are 
always positive in their working. They are entirely self-threading in all points, 
including the shuttle. The needle is self-setting, the attachments are quickly 
and easily placed and fastened. The shuttle has an easy, oscillating motion, 
causing it to keep its proper place against the race. The low price at which 
they offer their machine in another column can be made because they manu- 
facture in such immense quantities and deal directly with the user, thus saving 
the retail dealer’s profit. The organs which they manufacture offer equally 
good attractions, both as to quality and price, and any one who is considering 
the purchase of one will do well to send for their catalogue. 


CuRE FOR CoNSUMPTION.—An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vege- 
table remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a positive and radi- 
cal cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, New York. 
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To Get Rip oF FiI1Es.—Pope Stephen (4.D. 890) drove away a plague of 
locusts by sprinkling the fields-with holy water, while St. Bernard destroyed an 
innumerable multitude of flies which filled his church and interrupted his ser- 
mon by simply pronouncing the words “ Excommunico eas” (“‘ I excommunicate 
them”).— Cornhill Magazine. 


THE RICHEST AMERICAN.—“ Who is reputed to be the wealthiest person 
in the United States?” Some two or three years ago a New York correspondent 
of a leading Western paper devoted a good deal of space in setting forth the 
wealth attained by the men who had accumulated $50,000,000 or more. At that 
time the list contained nine names and stood in the following order: Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor, $150,000,000; Jay Gould, $100,000,000; John D. Rocke- 
feller, $90,000,000 ; Cornelius Vanderbilt, $90,000,000; William K. Vanderbilt, 
$80,000,000; Henry M. Flagler, $60,000,000 ; John I. Blair, $50,000,000 ; Russell 
Sage, $50,000,000; Collis P. Huntington, $50,000,000. 

The above estimates were said to be authentic at the time they were pub- 
lished. The wealth of Mr. Astor consists of real estate in New York City; 
Gould’s was in stocks and bonds; Rockefeller’s is partly in Standard Oil stocks 
and partly in railroad securities; the Vanderbilts’ is in railroad stocks and 
bonds; Mr. Flagler’s is in Standard Oil stocks and government bonds; Mr. 
Blair’s is in government and municipal securities; Mr. Sage’s is in stocks and 
bonds or loans, and Mr. Huntington’s is in railroad securities. 

It is said that William Waldorf Astor will be a billionaire before he reaches 
the allotted age, and that he will follow the precedent set by his great-grand- 
father, John Jacob Astor, in transmitting his fortune to his eldest son. Should 
he become a billionaire his income at six per cent. interest would be $60,000,000 
a year, $5,000,000 a month, $1,171,154 a week, $166,849 a day, $6952.05 an hour, 
$115.87 a minute, and $1.98 a second. 

As to the wealth of Andrew Carnegie and John Wanamaker, the iron and 
steel king is said to be worth $20,000,000 and the merchant prince $10,000,000. 
—Chicago Record. 


RuBBER-LINED WARSHIPS.—In French naval circles there is again some 
talk of adopting a “filling” between the inter-skin and the inner shell. At 
present cellulose and corn pith seem to have gone out of favor, and it is now 
proposed to utilize caoutchouc, or-some similar elastic substance, so that even 
should the vessel or shot penetrate, the rent will close again, and only a small 
quantity of water be admitted. Tests have already been made, a structure 
representing a small part of the length of a vessel being fitted with the cellular 
double sides filled with caoutchouc, and it was perforated within and outside at 
various depths above and below the water-line, and allowed to float in the river ; 
and yet it was found after a considerable time that only a few pints of water 
had leaked through the interior.—Jndustries and Iron. 


Saw Few AmMErRIcans.—“ Pardon the old question,” said the tourist on 
the east-bound Atlantic liner, “but how did the Americans impress you?” 

“T hardly met enough of them to form an idea,” replied the English trav- 
eller, in a manner somewhat cold and distant. 

“ You went through the country hastily, perhaps. Journeying for pleasure, 


may I ask?” 
“No, sir. I was lecturing, sir.’—Chicago Tribune. 
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‘if you should die, what income 
would your wife have? .... 








nproductive property, though it be worth a million, has no immediate value for her. The 

dj situation demands an immediate spot cash income. It should be adequate—enough to 

protect her in such comforts as you now cheerfully supply. It should continue as long 
as she lives. A day or an hour less than this may expose her to unwelcome privations, or to 
partial or total loss of the estate which you have otherwise provided. 

One of the largest financial institutions will guarantee your wife a fixed income as long 
as she lives. 

This will be done on surprisingly easy terms, and the cost will be much less than ordinary 
life insurance. You will pay for it upon the slow-pay plan—a little, easily-spared money at 
intervals named by you. Your agreement to pay is with the explicit understanding that if you 
die, your obligation to the Company will be cancelled. Would you buy an U. S. Bond on such 
terms? You cannot; but you can obtain this infinitely better contract from the Penn Mutual Life. 





008888888888 


Penn Mutual Life 


921-3=5 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 














For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin OU and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(FA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 














HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, THE BEST IN THE WORLD.—The claim that 
fine flour does not make such healthful or nutritious bread as some other kinds 
is not new. That Grahant flour is preferable for some people is no doubt true; 
but with others it proves irritating to the stomach. It is held that the Franklin 
Mills Flour, a fine flour of the entire wheat, is better than either, because it is 
more nutritious than fine white flour, and is not irritating to weak stomachs, 
like Graham. The Franklin Mills Flour is produced from the entire wheat 
kernel, except the woody, innutritious, indigestible outer skin or husk, which 
is not food. It is unlike white flour, because that is robbed of the gluten of the 
wheat, in order to make a white bread. There is no principle of physiology 
which bases qualities of food upon its whiteness. Flour deprived of the gluten 
of the wheat, which contains phosphates and nutritive salts, has lost the greater 
part of its blood-making materials. Bread made from the Franklin Mills Flour, 
a fine flour of the entire wheat, is a beautiful light golden brown. It takes its 
color from the elements of the wheat from which it is made. This flour is 
manufactured by the Franklin Mills Company, Lockport, New York, and sold 
by grocers in barrels or fractions of a barrel. 
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THE KLONDIKE MARKING.—“ Do you really think the young fellow who 
wants to marry Janie is a bona-jide Klondiker ?” 

“T guess he is. He’s short an ear and three toes, and has a frostbitten 
chin.” —Cleveland Plain- Dealer. 


THE SKIPPER AS SCHOOLMASTER.—Thousands of young men and women 
in this country are annually preparing themselves for the vocation of school- 
teacher, but there is a shipmaster in this port who tells a good story of how, 
when he was in a Florida port, he concluded he would accept a school that was 
offered him and quit the sea. 

“TI was in Pensacola, Florida, during the winter of 1876,” said Captain 
Blank, “with the English bark Dexter. As I had forty-five lay days and the 
charterers told me they would not begin to load the ship for nearly a month, I 
concluded I would take quarters ashore and enjoy myself hunting and fishing. 
One day, while I was in Milton, a small village about ten miles from Pensacola, 
I met a planter, who made me a very flattering offer to teach a private school 
in his district, some twenty miles north of Milton. As the salary he offered me 
was nearly three times as much as I was getting, I concluded I would accept it. 
So that night I drove out with him to his place, and next morning I was intro- 
duced to my scholars. You never saw such a lot of children in your life,—boys 
and girls from ten to twenty-two years of age, and as untamed as a hurricane in 
the Indian Ocean. The planter had been gone about five minutes when the fun 
began, and from that time till the noon recess these pupils had lots of fun. 
When school reassembled in the afternoon a big, red-headed lad started the.circus 
by hitting me square in. the face with a spitball, and thereby raising a storm, 
I went outside and got a couple of good-sized clubs, and when I came in I locked 
the door, took off my coat, and started in. Within five minutes they were cowed. 
You never in all your life saw such a set of badly whipped boys and girls; for 
I was so excited, once I got started on them, that any head was good enough 
for me to hit; and about the only thing I felt sorry for twenty years afterwards 
was the language I used, for I talked pretty much as I would on the quarter- 
deck of a ship to a mutinous crew. After I had thoroughly beaten the cubs I 
struck for Pensacola as fast as my legs would carry me, as I was sure the planters 
would murder me if they caught me, after giving the children such a trouncing, 
but a letter I received from the man who engaged me convinced me that, instead 
of doing me an injury, I could have had anything I wanted. This is the letter 
I received : 

“ MILTON, FLorIDA, January 15, 1876. 

“ DEAR CAPTAIN BLANK,—Inclosed is fifty dollars, your compensation for 
teaching —— school one day. During the past five years we have had fully 
thirty teachers, not one of whom was able to handle our boys and girls for a 
week, but the thorough licking you gave them will only make it necessary for 
us in future to say, ‘If you don’t do right we will go to the city and get some 
ship-master to come out and take the school.’ Accept my thanks and those of 
my neighbors for the great service you unconsciously rendered - 


“Yours truly, .C. B” 
Tacoma letter in Portland Oregonian. 


Statistics show that, though the birth-rate of England is highest of the 
three countries of the kingdom, longevity is lowest. Scotland shows a higher 
percentage, and Ireland the highest of all. 
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Let its twenty years 


of constantly-growing success talk. That ought 
to convince you that there’s “something in 

Pearline.” 
Twenty years ago Pearline was a new idea. 
And no new idea could have come into favor 
so rapidly and so largely, or would have been 
so copied and imitated, if it hadn’t been a good 
idea. Pearline saves more, in washing, 

than anything else that’s safe to use. 


SNA SS LEED ILLIA O 


CONCERNS OUR DAILY BREAD.—The high cost of cream of tartar, the 
chief ingredient of a pure baking powder, has induced some manufacturers to 
substitute burnt alum (which costs but three cents a pound) largely or wholly 
in lieu of cream of tartar, making a very low cost but unwholesome baking 
powder. . 

Our most eminent physicians are continuously warning the public against 
the use of alum baking powders because of the unwholesome qualities which 
they impart to the food. 

When such high authority as Dr. Johnson, Professor of Chemistry at Yale 
College, says that he regards the introduction of alum into baking powder as 
most dangerous to the public health, and is in favor of interdicting the sale of 
such powders, it is time for consumers to give the matter serious attention. 
They should examine their store-rooms and their supplies as they come from 
the grocery. 

Generally, alum baking powders are sold at a lower price than pure pow- 
ders, but the difficulty of recognizing them from their appearance caused the 
government chemist to recommend, as a matter of safety, the use of a well- 
known brand of baking powder, such as the Royal, which his tests showed, he 
says, to be made from the most healthful materials, entirely free from alum and 
every adulteration. 


Rieip RuLEs ENFoRcED.—Veterinaries of the New York Condensed Milk 
Company examine cows supplying milk for the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, to guard against any contamination. Send for “Infant Health.” 


Information valuable to every mother. 
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AN ABANDONED MINE.—Far up on the left shoulder of Bald Mountain is 
the old Higgenbottom mine. It is an old mine, so old and so long abandoned 
that even local tradition concerning it is very hazy. There is an old trail lead- 
ing down from it, dim and hardly traceable, bearing easterly and north around 
Black Top, and out over Ni Wot Hill. Over this trail, it is said, ore came 
down, hundreds of tons of it, and by ox-teams was dragged over the rough 
country thirty miles to the smelter at Central City. In those days it cost sixty 
dollars a ton to smelt ore, sixty dollars more to freight it in, ten dollars to pack it 
down the trail, twenty dollars to mine it, and yet they say this old man Higgen- 
bottom made a fortune from the mine and lived in affluence all his remaining 
days. 

All this was over forty years ago, while yet Denver was a sheep-pasture, and 
the great mines like the Ni Wot, Utica, Dew Drop, and Star, that have since 
made the reputation of Ward, were undreamed of. All these years the old mine, 
despite its traditions, has lain untouched, high up among the almost perpetual 
snows, its shaft-house of logs standing stiffly against the winds and its old shaft 
filled to the collar with perpetual ice. Few people visit it. Few people even 
know of its existence, and it is only recently that your correspondent went upon 
the ground, for rumor has it that the old mine is to be brought to life. It isa 
sightly spot. Behind it rises the snowy range, before it the endless foot-hills, 
merging into the plain. There is something impressive in its splendid isolation. 
To the east and north Ward nestles far below, while directly before, in perfect 
descending line, are the many dumps marking the projected course of the great 
adit tunnel, at whose mouth Camp Frances seems to stand like a cluster of 
hives, Elsewhere nothing of life,—snow, endless snow, and limitless waste of 
mountain.— Denver Times, 


A TESTIMONIAL FoR VERACITY.—“ It’s a moighty foine thing to have a 
character for truthfulness,” remarked O’Grady when he returned home the 
other evening. 

“Tndade an’ it is that same,” agreed Mrs. O’Grady, with an approving nod 
as she hauled one child out of the fender and scraped the cinders off his frock. 
“ An’ what makes ye say that, Phelim?” 

““*Cause me master belaves in me veracity intoirely,” was the response of 
Phelim. He lighted his short pipe and took his accustomed seat on a broken 
chair near the chimney. “I tould him this morning that I couldn’t help being 
late, an’ that I had run a moile in a minute an’ a half to get there in toime. 
An’ what do you think he said?” 

“‘Mebbe that ye desarved another sixpence a week.” 

“ Better than that. These are his very words: ‘O’Grady,’ sez he, ‘Oi wud 
just as soon belave ye if ye sed ye had done it in half a minute.’ So ye see 
what faith he has in me veracity intoirely.’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


THOSE PUBLisHERS.—Penjab.—“ Oh, I tell you I am looming right up 
alongside of Anthony Hope! There is only one trifling little difference now 
between his stories and mine.” 

Friend.—* What is that?” 

Penjab.—“ Why, the publishers all jump at his stories and they j jump on 
mine.” — Truth. 
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5 CENTS. 


5 CENTS. 


Price has been reduced on the original old-fashioned Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap, so that it can now be bought at 5 cents for a full-sized bar. 


Quality same as for last 33 years, “BEST OF ALL.” 





“T have used Dobbins’ Electric Soap for many, many 
years, and I cannot speak too highly of its merits. It is the 
only soap I ever used that kept my hands from chapping in 
cold water. It also saves the trouble of boiling the clo’ a 
and leaves them in good condition. Up to last July I 
0 pey nine cents a bar for it, and thought it was cheap at 
that price, but now my grocer sells it to me at five centsa 
oar. I don’t see how any housekeeper can afford to use any 


other soap now. 
“Mrs. CHas. Hayes, Boston, Mass.” 


“T have used your Dobbins’ Electric Soap for a long 
time, and would not be willing to try any other, as it does 
its work to perfection, and I consider it the best laundry 
soap in the world, and at five cents a bar it is the cheapest. 


“Mrs, ANNA FLYNN, Chicago, [1l.” 


“Thave used Dobbins’ Electric Soap for twelve years, and 
like it ever so much. I can do more and better work with 
one bar than with two of any other brand I ever tried. 
When I first commenced to use it I paid twelve cents a bar, 
now I only pay five cents. This is certainly a great reduc- 
tion for a first-class soap like Dobbins’ Electric. 


“ Mrs. D. H. Brown, Providence, R. I.” 


“T have used your Dobbins’ Electric Soap for ten years, 
and find that it is all you claim for it, and now that I can 
buy it at five cents a bar, I would not think of using any 
other soap. 

“‘Mrs. FANNIE KELLY, Cleveland, 0.” 





Ask your grocer 
for it. No one has ever found 
fault with its quality, no one can 
now find fault with its price. It 
stands, as it has for 33 years, in 
a class by itself, as to quality, 
purity, and economy, but is now 
in class with common brown soaps 
as to price. 


It is the original Electric, and is guaranteed tec 
be worth four times as much as any other soap 
ever made. For washing anything, from the finest 
lace to the heaviest blanket, it is without a peer. 


DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A ScorcHEr’s YARN.—The scorchers had warmed to their work, which 


was that of telling alleged experiences. 
a slender young man with humped shoulders and a bicycle face. 


“‘T was never arrested but once,” said 


“AsakidI 


used to walk in my sleep. Later on this habit took another turn, and I fre- 
quently rode at night without knowing it. I can recall distinctly going to bed 
at the only hotel in a little town of Ohio. It was about the middle of July, 
and very hot. The next thing I remember I was swimming out of the Ohio 
River at Pittsburg with my bicycle over my shoulders. It was just coming 
daylight; but there stood an officer on the bank to arrest me for scorching. I 
had ridden off of a high trestle work just outside the city.” 

“ What business had the policeman out there to arrest you?” 

“T didn’t say anything about a policeman. It was the constable from a 
little town in Ohio. He had ordered me to halt when I appeared on the street 
back there, but, being asleep, I paid no heed. I flew along till I reached the 


railroad track and then headed for the east. 
same time, and I only had a few rods the best of it. 


A fast express left at about the 
The constable jumped in 


with the engineer and the throttle was pulled wide open in order to capture me. 
There I was, supposing myself to be in bed, giving the ‘cannon ball’ the race 
of its life. For eighty miles I held my own, and then came the dump into the 
river. Doctors have told me since that I would have gone clear on to Philadel- 
phia had the train pursued me and the high bridge not interfered with the 
sport. I walked a little way with the officer, when I made a flying start and 
left him, for there was no train that he could take.” 

One listener had breath enough left to ask the scorcher if he ever talked in 


his sleep.— Detroit Free Press. 
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THE HARD-WoRKING COUNTERFEITER.—While counting a package of 
money handed in for deposit, Receiving Teller Harmer of the Nassau Bank 
found a queer-looking note. It was a silver certificate of the latest issue, with 
the figure 5 in each corner, but with the animated group that the government 
prints only on two-dollar silver notes in the centre. Close inspection showed 
that by the old-time process of “splitting” the paper the perpetrator of the 
alteration had removed the figure 2 from the four corners of the original note 
on both sides, and had substituted the figure 5. This part of the work was 
executed so dexterously as almost to defy detection. A large V had been 
inserted in the centre of the back with equal skill. The altered bill would 
never have escaped detection under the eye of a careful bank officer, because 
of the great difference between the central pictures on a two-dollar silver note 
and on a five-dollar silver note, but it would undoubtedly deceive ninety-nine 
out of one hundred tradesmen, who are not apt to carry in their minds exact 
images of the pictures on each denomination of paper money. Cashier Rogers 
of the bank said be had seen many counterfeits of United States notes, but 
never before a successful alteration of any one of them. He said the person 
who raised the two-dollar note to a five-dollar one must have expended ten 
dollars’ worth of time on the work.—New York Times. 


Money LENT oN GRAVEs.—“ Strange as it may seem, I have repeatedly 
known money to be lent on the security of duly allotted spaces in cemeteries,” 
said the managing director of a necropolis company. 

“Scores and hundreds of people long before their own deaths may be 
anticipated buy graveyard spaces. Some misfortune occurs, and even small 
sums in ready money become a pressing necessity. In some cases cemetery 
companies will buy back the space, but I well knew one man who made a 
specialty of advancing money on graves. Some burial-places are far more in 
request than others,—are fashionable, if you like to put it in that way,—and 
this man often made a great profit when he chanced to obtain full possession 
of a grave in such a place and upon which he had made an advance. ~ 

“IT am not seldom approached by people who say, ‘I bought a grave at 
so-and-so, intending it for the family. What loan could I get upon it?’?”— 
Strand. 


MARRIED TO HELP HIS Doc.—In the north of England, where rabbit- 
coursing is most in vogue, swift, well-trained dogs often win large sums in prizes. 
It is therefore little to be wondered at that the owners of these animals should 
bestow so much attention upon them. 

An old Yorkshire collier, well known for his success in the coursing field, 
recently surprised all his mates by marrying a very unprepossing pauper woman. 
He had always been reckoned a confirmed hater of the other sex. 

“Why has ta gone and got spliced, lad, at thy age?” one of his friends 
asked him. 

“Oh, that’s not much of a tale,” answered the old man stolidly. “I agree 
wi’ ye ’at Betsy yonder is no beauty. If she had been, I shouldn’t have wed her. 
But that there dog o’ mine, he was simply pinin’ for somebody to look after him 
while I was away at the pit. I couldn’t bear to leave him in the house by hissen, 
so I hit on the idea o’ marryin’ Betsy. She’s not handsome, but she’s mighty 
good company for the dog.”-—London Telegraph. 


































